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PREFACE. 



r It is related by .<£sop, that a forester once meet- 
ing with s lion, they travelled together for a time, 
and conversed amicably without much differing in 
opinion. Ai length a dispute happening to arise 
upon the question of superiority between their re- 
epeciive races, the former, in the absence of a 
better argument, pointed lo a monument on vrhich 
was sculptured in marble the statue of a man stri- 
ding over the body of a vanquished lion. "If 
this," said the lion, " is all you have to say, lei ua 
be llie sculptors, and you will see the lion striding 
over the man." 

The moral of this fable should ever be borne in 
mind when contemplating the character of that 
brave and ill-used race of men, now melting away 
before the AnglO'Sajions like the snow beneath a 
vertical sun — ihe aboriginals of America. No 
Indian pen traces the history of their tribes and 
oations, or records the deeds of their warriors and 
chiefs — their prowess and their wrongs. Their 
epoilers have been their historians ; and although 
a reluctant assent has been awarded to some of 
the nobler traits of their nature, yei, without yield- 
ing a due allotvance for the peculiarities of iheii 
■itaatioD, the Indian character has been presented. 
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with singular unirnrmiiy, as being cold, cruet, mo* 
rose, and revengeful, unrelieved by any of thoM 
rarying traits and characiuristics, ihoae lights and 
shadows, which are ailniitied in reaped lo oibw 
people no less wild and uncivilized than (hey. 

Without pausing In relttcl that, even when moal 
cruel, they have been |ira(.-listng the trade o{ war — 
always dreadful— aa much in conformity to (heir 
own usages and laws aa have their more civilized 
antagonisis, the while historian has drawn them 
with the characiftrislita of demons. Forgetting 
that the second of ilie Hebrew monarchs did not 
Bcruple to saw his priaouers with saws, and har- 
row them with harrnwH of iron ; forgetful, liKewiae, 
of the scenes ai Siniililitild, under the direction of 
our own British aiici'KU)rs, the historians of iho 
poor, untutored Indians, almost with one accord, 
have denounced ihrin as monsters sut generis — 
of unparalleled and unapproachable barbarity — as 
though the summary iiunahawk were worse than 
ihe iron tortures of the harrow, and the torch of 
the Mohawk huiier than ihe faguis of Queen Mary. 

Nor does it eeein lo have occurred to the " palo- 
faced" writers that th(> identical cruelties, the rec- 
ords and descriptions uf which enter so largely 
into the composition of the earlier volumes of 
American history, were noi barbarities in the esti- 
mation of those who practised them. The scalp- 
lock was an emblem of chivalry, Every warrior, 
in shaving his head for battle, was careful to leava 
the lock of deliance up<m his crown, as for the 
bfBvado, " Take it if you can." The stake and 
the torture were ideniilied with their rude notion* 
of the power of ondurance. They were inflicted 
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I captives of their own race is well bb upon 
whiles ; and, wiih their own braves, iheae tri- 
als were courted, to eiiahle the sulTnrer lo eihibit 
the courage and forlilude with which ihey could be T 
borne— the proud st irii with which all the paio \ 
thai a foe might inflict could be endured. 

l( the moral ol* the fable is applicable lo aborigi- 
Qsl history in general, ii is equally so in regard to 
fery many of their chiefs wliose names have been 
forguiten, ur only known to be detested. Peculiaz | 
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many others, equa.1, perhaps, in courage, and skill, I 
and energy to the distinguished chit^fs just n 
tioned, whose names have been steeped in infamy 
in their preservation, because "the lions are no 
iculpiors." They have been described as ruth- 
less butchers of women and children, without one 
redeeming quality, save thone nf animal courage 
and indilference to pain ; while it is not unhkely 
that were the actual truth known, their characters, 
for all the high qualities of the soldier, might sus- 
tain an advantageous comparison with those of half 
die warriors of equal rank in Christendom. Of 
dlis class was a prominent subject of the present 
Tolumes, whose name was terrible in every Amer- 
ican ear during the War of Independence, and was 
long afterward associated with everything bloody, 
ferocious, and hateful. It is even within our own 
day that the name of Brant would chill the young 
blood by its very sound, and cause the lisping child 



lo cling closer to ihe knee of its motber. As the 
mastei-apirit of ihe Indians engaged in the British 
flervice during the war of ibe Revolution, not only 
were all the border massacres cliarged directly 
upon him, but upon his head fell the public mal«> 
dictions for every individual atrocity which marked 
ihat sanguinary conieai, whether commiiled by In- 
dians, or Tories, or by the exasperated regular sol- 
diery of the foe. In many instances great injus- 
tice was done to him : as in regard to the affair ot 
Wyoming, in connexion with which his name his 
been used by every preceding annalist who haa 
written, upon the subject ; while it has, moreover, 
for the same cause been coneigned to infamy, deep 
and foul, in the deathless song of Campbell. In 
other cases, again, the Indiana of the Six Nalioni, 
in common with their chief, were loa<led with ex- 
ecrations for Htrociiies of which all were alike in- 
nocent, because the deeds recorded were never 
committed: it having been the policy of the pub- 
.ic writers, and those in authority, not oidy to 
nify actual occurrences, but someiirnes, when iheM 
were wanting, to draw upon their imaginalions 
accounts of such deeds of ferocity and blood 
might best serve to keep alive the sirongesl feel- 
ings of indignation against the pareni-cnuuiry, and 
likewise induce ihe people lo I'lke the field for re- 
venge, if not driven thither by the nobler impuls* 
of patriotism . 

In the execution of this task, the author had sup- 
posed that Ihe bulk of his labour would cease wjib 
the close of the war of the Revolution, or, at ^loa^ 
ae fifteen or twenty pages, sketching rapt 
iij the latter years of the life of Thayaoduii 
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rould be all that was necessary. Far otherwise 
a the fact When the author came lo examine 
'the papers of Brant, nearly ail of which were con- 
nected with his career subsequent to that contest, 
it was found that his life and actions bad been in- 
timately associated with the Indian and Canadian 
politica of more than twenty years after the treaty 
of peace ; that a succession of Indian congresses 
were held by the nations of the great lakes, in all 
which he was one of the master-spirits ; that he 
was directly or indirectly engaged in ibe wars be- 
tween the United Stales and Indians from 1789 to 
1793, during which the bloody campaigns of Hiir- 
niar, St. Clair, and Wayne look place ; and that he 
acted an important part in the aifair of the North- 
western posts, so long retained by Great Britain 
after the treaty of peace. This discovery compel- 
led the writer to enter upon a new and altogether 
unexpected field of research. Many difficulties 
were encountered in the composition of this branch 
of the work, arising from various causes and cir- 
cumstances. The conflicting relations of the Uni- 
ted Slates, Ihe Indians, and the Canadians, togeth- 
er with the peculiar and sometimes apparently 
equivocal position in which the Mohawk chief — the 
lubject of the biography — stood in regard lo them 
ill ; the more than diplomatic caution with which 
P tbe British oiiicers managed the double game 
which il snited their policy to play so long ; the 
Sroken character of the written materials obtained 
by ibo author, and the necessity of supplying many 
I links in the chain of events from circumstantial 
['•ridence and the unwritten records of Indian di- 
I plomacy, all combined to render the matters to be 
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elucidated exceedingly complicated, intricate, and 
difficult of clear explanaliiin. But, tangled as was 
the web, the author has endeavoured lo unravel the 
materials, and weave them into a narrulive ofciin- 
■istency and truth. The result of these labours is 
imhodied in the second part of ihe prcsetil work; 
arid, unless the author has over-esiimated hoih the 
interest and the importance of this portion of Amer- 
ican history, the contribution now made will be 
most acceptable to the reader. 

In addition to the matters here indicated, a pret- 
ty full account of the life of Brant, alter the close 
of the Indian wars, is given, by no means barren 
either of incident or anecdote ; and the whole is 
completed by some interesting particulars respect- 
ing the family of ihe chief, giving their persoaal 
liistory down la the present day. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



The birth and parentage of Joseph Bunt, v 

more correctly, of Thavendanede* — for such wai 
bis real name — have been invnlved ia unce 
by the conflicting accounts thai have been published 9 
concerning him. By some authors he hiis been 
called a half-breed. By others he has been pro- 
nounced a Shawanese by parentage, and only a 
Mohawk by adoption. Some historians have spH>- 
ken of him as a son of Sir William Johnson i while 
others, again, have allowed him the honour of Mo- 
hawk blood, but denied that he was descended from 

The facts are these : the Six Nations had carried ■ 
their arms far lo the west and south, and the whole J 
conntry soulh of the lakes was claimed by them, tda 
B L^riahi extent of supervisory jurisdiction, by tlw4 
riglit of conquest. To the Ohio and Sandusky coua- • 
Iry they asserted a stronger and more peremptory 
claim, extending to the right of soil, at least on the 
lake shore us far as Presque Isle. From their asso- 
ciations in that country, it had become usual among 
the Six Nations, especially ihe Mohawks, to make 
temporary removala to the west during the hunting 
BeasujiB, and one or more of those families would 
frequently remain idiroad. among the Miamis. the 
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Hurons, and Wyandots, Tor a longer or shorter po- 
riod, as they chose. 

It was while hia parents were abroad upon one 
of those hunting excursions that Thayendaneg^a 
was bom, in the year lT4S,on the banks of the Ohio. 
The home of hia family was at the Canaioharifl 
Castle — the central of the three casttea of the Mo- 
hawks, in their native vallej^. His father's name 
was Tehowaghwengaraghkwin, a full'blooded Mo- 
hawk of the Wolf Tribe.* Thayendanegea was 
very young when his father died. Hia mother mar- 
ried a second lime to a MohHwk ; and the family 
tradition at present is, that the name of Brant was 
derived from that of her second husband, whose 
Christian name was Bamet, or Bernard, modified, by 
contraction, to " Brant." There is reason to doubt 
(he accuracy of this tradition, however, since it is 
believed that there was an Indian family, of some 
consequence aud extent, bearing the EngUsh name 
of Brant. Indeed, from the recently -discovered 
manuscripts of Sir William Johnson, it may be 
questioned whether Tehowaghwengaraglikwin, and 
an old chief, called by Sir William sometimes Brant, 
aud at others Nickus Brant, were not one and the 
same person. 

The denial that he was a bom chief is likewise 
beUeved to be incorrect. The London Magazine for 
July, 1776, contains a sketch of him, probably fur- 
nished by Boswell, with whom he was intimate du- 
ring his first visit to England in 1775-76. In that 
account it is allinned that he was the grandson of 
one of the five sachems who visited England, and 
excited so much attention in the British capital, in 
1710, during ihe reign of Queen Anne. Of those 
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chiefs, two were of tbe Muhhekaneew, or River In- 
dians, and three were Mohawks — one of whom was 
chief of the Canajoharie clan.* 'J'hayendaiiegea 
was of the latter clan ; and as there is reason lo 
believe that his father was a sachem, there can be 
little doubi of the correctness of Ihe London publi- 
cation, in claiming for him djreci descent from the 
Canajoharie chief who visited the British c 
Ihe time above mentioned. But there is oil 
dence to sustain the assumption. In the Life of It 
first Hresideut Wheelock, by the Reverend M( 
M'Clure and Purish, it is asserted that the f 
of Joseph Brant " was sachem of the Mohawks a 
the death of the famous King Hendrick." Tl 
timacy for a long time existing between the (: 
of Brant and the Wheelocks, father and sons, 
ders this authority, in the absence of unwritten ti 
timony still more authentic, very good : and, a 
Heudricb fell in 1755, when 'I'hayeiidanegea w 
thirteen years of age, the tradition of the early ilea 
of his father, and his consequent assumption of 
new name, is essentially weakened. Mrs. Grant, 
of Laggan, who b early life was a resident of Al- 
bany, and intimately acquainted with the domestic 
relations of Sir William Johnson, speaks of the s.' 
ter of young Thayendanegea, who was ii ' 

* TbxH tin huImiu. or liuliin kiiei. u itic/ wen called, wtn ul 
ts EugLuul bjr Colnuil Sutiuylci. Their unvil m LondciB luuM 
fTfrat sanntiuo. nH unLy m Ihe capiEaJ. bqt Ihnta^h'^ut UiD ' " '' 
TAt pqHlLac* rolloved ihem whervter Ibe)' wrql. Tha cull 

chiefr wsEV dreiiml ia Maak iuhl«r.cluthAa, afiar Uie CttglLili 

d»ol«(t b> tfav dnaaeia uf tha plajhirmifi, aiul ^ven by ihac;. 

QurlH C ouanil, and intrmlacad lo th> ruy>l inaHuce by the Uulia tt- 1 
UreinlHUT, ihan loid-okuiiberlain. ISmilh'a Hiniiry,] Oldmir - ■— ■'' 
fivajiiO ua epaech dallreTBd by thsm ua the docuiua, and aeve 

lUhraTMayia, ITIO. They «*ta al>o^elCaubj™°[.fi! 
afllH SptcutuT, br AddiKh. 
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BSBociated in the ramily of the bamnet, as ** thft 
daughter of a sachem." 

In the manuscript diary of Sir William Johnson, 
juat referred to, the baronet often had occasiiin to 
speak of Brant, of Cauajoharie. Sometimes he was 
called " Nickus Brant," and at others Aroghyadngha, 
but most frequently " Old Nickus," or " Old Brant." 
As these private journals of Sir William have never 
seen the li^ht, and are curious in themselves, a feir 
extracts will probably not be unacceptable to tha 
reader, serving, as they will, not only lo illustrata 
the present history, but atiio the character of the in- 
tercourse and relatious existing between the English 
and the Indians, under the administration of the In- 
dian department by that distinguished officer. A 
more just idea of toe character and imponance of 
the chieftain's family may likewise be derived from 
a perusal of the extracts proposed to be given, ex- 
hibiting^, as they do, sumethiiig of the iiuercourse 
maintained between the families of the white and 
the red warriors. 

ll must be borne in mind that the diary was writ- 
ten in the veara 1757, IT&H, and ITaU, in the midat 
of the old rrench war, ending by the cotiquest of 
Canada in 1Tfi3. An expedition against that colony, 
under the conduct of Lord Loudoun, projected early 
in the former year, had been abandoned, in conse- 
quence uf his lurdxhip's inability to bring a sufficient 
number of troops into the field to meet the heavy 
re- enforcements sent over that year from Prance. 
MeHiilime, the Marquis de Montcalm, with an army 
of 11000 men, had advanced throngh Lake George, 
and carried Fort William Henry — the siege of which 
was followed by a frightful massacre — and was then 
threatening fort bklward and the settlements on the 
Hudson; while, at the west, the French, wlih their 
Indian allies, were continually threatening an inva- 
sion by the way of (Iswegu, and by their scouts and 
scalping parties were vexing the German settle- 
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tnents on Ihc t'pper MohHwk, and continually hsi 

aiwiiig the Six NaiionB.nr Iroquois, ever the objoc" 
or French hoetility In this Ht;4te of things, it r 
quired the utmost activity ou the pari of Sir WilliiM 
lohnsou, his oRii:erH, and Indian allies, to keeplhrn^ 
selves well informed its to the actual or intenrtei 
niavemeiils of iheir subtle enemies. There % 
llierefore, constant employmeui, luiiil the close o 
the year, ibr Indian Seoul s and niesxengert), throu^ 
©III the whole wilderness country from Lake Chan 

?lain to Niagwra, and Korl Du Queene. on the Ohi 
i'ith this explanation we proceed to the diary: 

" 1757. — JVnuCTTiier 4/4. C'aiiadiorha, tilJHii Nick^ 
Brant's son, who was in queiti after De < 'ouague d 
far Htt Oneida, came here (Karl Johnson), and st^ 
be iiiijuired wliat news was stirring among the Onn| 
das. One of ihe siichems told him the sai '"' 
of news Og^righie brought some days sijii 
the French intending lo stop the powder from tl 
tiix Natious, building a fort near Chennessio, ii 
thai it made a great noise among the nati 
gave them uneMsiiieaa ; wherefore they wer 
biiiig often at CheuneHHio. and keeping (hnldinj 
often great councils among themsvlvea now lo 
ill litis affair of last moment." 

Ill ihe next extract it will be seen that Sir Will 
Bpedks of Bnint as a " sachem." Of course it ci 
be none other than Ihe elder, or " Old Braiii," al 
time, as Joseph was not then more than slxtea 
years old. 

" 1-58.— April ISM. SirWilliam set out forCaiia 
joliarie. and took with him Captains Johusou,* I 
aa, and Jacobus ('lenient, in order to settle s 
Diallers wiih the Indians of tliat castle He arr 
tliui night. _ 

" A/inl IBM. He delivered a string of wampum B^ 1 
Braiii and Paulus, two sachems, desiring them U^l 
call nil their people out of tbt woods to attend m9 
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meeting he proposed the next day with them, at 
which he should let theni know General Abercrom- 
bie'R pleasure, and his own inclination and advice ; 
alBo what passed between him ajid the several na^ 
tions, who of late had had several meetings with 
him." 

Preparations were now making for a more for- 
midable and vigorous campaign, under General Ab- 
ercrombie, who had succeeded Lord Loudoun. His 
object was an attack upon Ticonderoga, and, if suc- 
cessful, a descent upon Crown Point and Montreal. 
The French in Canada were, of course, making cor- 
responding exertions to repel the expected invasion. 
With a view of creating a diversion, by annoying 
the colony of New- York from another quarter, they 
were said lo be preparing to invade the Mohawk 
Valley by the way of Oswego and Fort Stanwix. 
A party of their Indians had made a bold irruption, 
towards the close of April, upon BumetsfieJd, on 
the south side of the Mohawk, and destroyed the en- 
tire settlement ; massacring men, women, and chil- 
dren — thirty-three in number — being the whole i>op- 
ulation save two persons. There had likewise been 
outrages at the German Flatts, where several In- 
dians had been killed by the inhabitants. The mili- 
tia were promptly ordered into the field, to rendez- 
vous at Canajoharie, whither Sit William repaired 
on the 41h of May, to lead them against the enemy, 
reported, on the same day, to be in force at the great 
carrying- pi ace (Fort Stanwix). 

Meantime, it was well known that the French had 
lett no means imtried to seduce the five westenunost 
tribes of the Six Nations from their allegiance to 
the English. They had long had their Jesuit priests 
among the Oneidas, Onondagas, &c. ; and a variety 
of circumstances had occurred to induce the Mo- 
hawks to distrust their brethren of the other tribes 
Under these circumstances Sir William received th* 
invitation thus noted in his diary : 
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"Apni 4ih. Sir William having had an invitation 
from the Six Ndtiona to ntlend a grand meeting to 
be held at Onondaga within a few days hence, where 
he iniends to proceed, in case the last alarm should 
prove groundless." 

The baronet arrived at Canajoharie in the evening, 
and attended a dance of the young warriors, having 
the scalp u( one of the hostile Indians eng^aged in 
the recent irruption, who had been Idlled at the Ger- 
man FlattB. He is thus spoken of in the diary, in 
the handwriting of Sir William's secretary : 

" The body of Oiqueandageghie, an Onondaga 
warrior, who lived for some yeara at 'Swegachy, 
and formerly a mate of Sir William's, was found. 
His name was engraved on the handle (of his knife), 
and how often he had been to war, together with 
this inscription : ' Olqueandageghle U Camera de Jeam- 

Sir William was highly respected by the Six N»-! 
tioDS, and by the Mohawks, in particular, was greal^' 
ly beloved. This affection was not only manifeatrf 
t^ their actions, but often in their speeches at their 
councils, and in their concern for his welfare when 
nek, and for his safety when In the lield. Such be- 
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htm to place himself in the power of the Indians 
about to assemble at the Great Council Fire at On- 
ondaga. They were likewise apprehensive that he 
might incur danger from some of the scalping par- 
ties of the French. These explanation.^ wnl render 
the following extracts from the diary intelligible : 

"May tlh. Sir William having no farther ac- 
counts of the enemy's appearance, sent a scout of 
two Mohawks, two Canajoharies, and a white man, 
to go as far as Wood Creek and the Oneida Lake, in 
Older to obtain the certainty of the alarm. About 
noon, all the women of the chief men of this castle 
, met at Sir William's lodging, and brought with them 
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Beveral of the sachems, who 
thiit Ihey h»d something to s 
of Iheir chief women, 

" Old Nickufl (Braiit) being appointed speiiker, 
opened his discourse with condoling with Sir Will- 
iam for Ihe losses his people hud austiiined, and 
then proceeded ; 

-"fiKuTHER — Viu understand yuti intend to goto a 
meeting to OnoLidKg^t ; we cHii't help spe»kijig with 
this belt uf wampum to you, and giving our senti- 
ments on j^our intended Journey. Iji the (irat pl^e, 
we think it quite contmry to the customs uf any 
governor or superinlendeiiL uf Indian itRkirs being 
citlle<l to Ojioudagri upon public husijiess, as the 
council (ire which bnnia ihere serves only for pri- 
vate consultations of the confeilerHcy ; and when 
matters are concluded and resolved upon there, the 
confederacy are to tiol uul for the greiti fireplace 
which is »l your house, and there defiver their con- 
clusion. In Ihe nexi place, we Hre atmost convin- 
ced that the iuvitatiou is Ulegal, and nor agreed 
:tipon or desired by ihe confederrtcy, but only the 
" Jas— which gives ua the more reaaun to be un- 
uboui your going, aa it looks very suspicious, 
uot ihey tell you, when they invited you, tha 
nad of friendship was clear, and every obstacle re- 
moved Ihat WHS in before I They source uttered ft, 
and the cruelties were committed at the German 
I, where the remainder of our poor brethrea 
butchered by the enemy's Indians. Is this a 
clear road of peace and friendship 1 Would not you 
be obliged to wade all the way in the blond uf the 
poor innocent men, women, and children, who wpra 
nmrdered after being taken ? 

"'BitiiTHER, by this bf It of wampum, we, the wom- 
en, surround and hung aboui you like little children, 
who are crying at their parents' going from them 
for fear of their never reluming again to give them 
■uck ; and we flymesily beg you will give f " *" 
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r rwiuest, and desist from your joumoy. We 
flatter ouT^elvsa you wiU look upon ihis ourapeechi 

and take the same notice of it us all our men do, 
who, when they are addressed by the women, and 
desirrd to deaist from any rash enterprise, they im* 
mediately give way, when, before, eveiybody else 
tried to dissuade them from it, and could not pn. 
▼ail.' Gave the bell." 

" May \Oih. This afternoon Sir William returned I 
his answer to the speech of the chief women of thjafl 
castle, made to him on the 5ih instant, which it 
follows ; 

'■ ' DvATTKoo— Your lender and affectionate epeech^ j 
made some days aeo, I have considered, and Lher»-f 
upon have despatched messengers to Oneida, i 
der to inquire how ihitiga stand there after what I 
happened at the German Platts, and whether my 1 
presence at the meeting would be still necessary. T 
These messengers are returned, and I find by them I 
that the sachems of Oneida likewise disapprove my I 
proceeding any farther, for sundry reasons they f 
give in their reply. Wherefore I shall comply wiUi I 
your request to return, ajid heartily thank you foi ] 
the great tenderness and love expressed for me ir 
your speech.' Returned their belt." 

The next mention of the Brants contained in thi 
broken maimscripts of Sir William, is found in thi 
private journal kept by him of his lour to Detroit) I 
in 1761, after the surrender of the Canadas. The ] 
duty then devolved upon Sir William of meetin| I 
the upper Indians around the great lakes, previous 
ly under the induence, and many of Ihem In the 
service, of the French, in Grand Council at Detroit 
to establish friendly relations with them, and re' 
ceive a transfer of that quasi allegiance which the 
Indians have generally acknowledged to the whites, 
French, English, or Ameritan. Cj addition to hia 
own immediate suite, among whom was liis son, 
1 Johnson (afterward Sir Johii)i he 



Bttonded on the expedition by a detachment of 
troops and a band of the Mohawk warriors. Whil« 

at Niagara, Sir William notes : 

"Monday, August 10. Nickus,* of Canajoharie, 
an Indian, arrived here, and acquainted me that sev- 
eral of his castle had died of malignant fever ; and 
that all Brant's family were ill of the same disorder, 
except the old woman. He also told me that he 
had heard by the way, from several Indiana, that I 
was to be destroyed or murdered on my way to De- 
troit ; and that the Indians were certainly determin- 
ed to rise and fall on the Bnglish, as several thou- 
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jvfinf DUB together, Boriky Sir WiDiim^ibeUuJTaqueHlbalOTfl Iham." 
pile ^Hf Df a bolt in thlB nay wB* t eon of comibiuEDEi te niUe up 
k enlpiiig puty Bgninflt the forcea er the HRlemaiita uf the sneKJ.— 
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" 'Brothtr Warro^fuivaffty, Thin Imlp {the one with e block belt bod 

tf CBiujuhmjie. to replue her mEHher, who wak hill >liter. 
'"Tbii iraip itnaaaiae lutather upon thAmofl stick, with h bunahar 
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■ands of the Ottowa^ and olher nations had agreed 
to join the Five NaEions in this scheme or plot." 

It is aeedlesa, however, to multiply citations to 
the point immediately in view. The object of thuse 
already made has been to clear up the doubts, if 
possible, and establish the fact as to the immediate 
ancestry of Thayendanegea, alias Joseph Brant; 
and although the fact is nowhere positively assert- 
ed, yet there is much reason to suppose that ha 
was the son of Nickus Brant, whose Indian name, 
according to Sir William Johnson, was ATOghyadec- 
ka, but which has been furnished to the author by 
the family as Tehowaghwengaraghhiiin. It has been ' 
seen, from the extracts, that Nickus Brant v 
Canajoharie chief of character and celebrity, be. t 
tween whom and Sir William a close intimacy sub- 1 
sisted. When called to Canajoharie upon business 
or pleasure, the baronet's quarters were " at Brant's 
house," as noted in his own diary. It is likewise 
well known that, after the decease of Lady John- 
son (an event which occurred several years antece- 
dent to the period of which we are now writing, and 
before he had won his baronetcy at Lake George), 
Sir William took to his home as his wife, Manr 
Brant, or " Miss MoUy," as she was called, with 
whom he lived until his decease, in 1774, and by i 
whom he had several children. This circumstance 
is thus mentioned by Mrs. Grant, in her delightful 1 
book already referred to ; " Becoming a widower 
in the prime of life, he connected himself with an 
Indian maiden, daughter to a sachem, who possess- 
ed an uncommonly agreeable person and good un- 
derstanding ; and, whether ever formally married to 
him according to our usage or not, continued to 
live with him in great union and alTection all his 
life," The baronet himself repeatedly speaks of 
this Indian lady in his private journals. While on 
9 expedition to Detroit, entries occur of having 
' ' 3 from home, and of having written 
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to " Molly." He always mentioned her kiiuQy, 

«■ gr- • 

" Wedneiday, Oct. 2Ut. Mel Sir Robert Davcrs 
and Capiuiii Etlieringlon, who ^iive me a p!ic';et iif 
letters from Geiieritl Amherst. • • • Caplaiu Eih- 
eriiigton told me Molly was delivered o{ a girl ; thut 
all were well at my house, where they stiiid two 
daya," 

But to return from these digressions. Molly, aa 
it has already been staled, was the sister of Thuy- 
end»iiegea; and both, accordijig to the account of 
the London Magazine of 17Tn, the earliest printed 
testimony upon the subject, were the grandchildren 
of one of the Muhawk chiefs who visited England 
halfa century before. That hia father was h chief, 
^eveml authorities have likewise been ciled to show ; 
to which may be added that of Allen's Biographical 
Dictionary, where the fact is positively asserted,* 
From Huch a body of testimony, therefore, direct 
and circumstantial, it is hazarding but vt^ry tittle to 
assume, thai, so far from having been of humble and 
plebeian origin, Joseph Brant was of the noblest de 
sceiil among his nation. 

Of the early youth of Joseph, there are no hc- 
counts, other than that he was very young when 
first upon the war-path. In one of the auihoriiies 
it is stated that, having atlained the age of thirteen 
years, he joined the warriors of his tribe under Sir 
William Johnson, and was preaenr at the memora- 
ble battle of Lake George, in which the French were 
defeated, and their commander, the Baron Dicskau, 
morially wounded. The Muhawks were M iiilo 
action by their celebrated king, the brave old Hen- 
drick, who was slain. t II was this victory wliich 
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Aid the rutindaiion of Sir Willinin's military fame, I 
and In reward for which he was creHied h bHniiieL I 
It is reported, thai in relating the particuiara o( iliis 
bloody eiLgageraeiit, the WHrnor acknowledged, 
"Thiit this being the first aciioii at which he was 
present, he was seized with such a iremour when the 
firing heg-riii, Ihat he whb obliged lo take hold of a 
small sapling to steady himself; but that, after the 
discharge of a few volleys, he recovered the uit 
his limbs and the cumposure of his mind, so u 
BUppori the character of a brave man, of which he ' 
was exceedingly ambitions." He was, no doubt, a 
warrior liy nature. " I like," said he once, in after- 
life, when the conversation was about music. " the 
harpHichurd well, and the organ still better ; but 1 
like the drum and trumpet best of all, for they make 
my heart tieat quick." 

President Allen slates that the father of Thayeti- 
daiiegea hud three sons in the army of Sir William 
Johnson in the year nSS. Of these, Joseph waa 
prob^ibly the youngest, snice he was but thirteen 
at the battle of Lake George, in 1T55. A young 
warrior, truly ; but he might well have been there, 
even at that tender age, since, by all the accounts 
that have descended to us, he must have been a lad 
■if uncommon ejiierpnse — giving early promise of 
those eminent qualities which were developed in 
the progress of a life of various and importaiit ac- 

The youthful warrior likewise accompanied Sir 
William during the Niagara campaign of 1759, and, 
in the brilliant achievements of the baronet, after 
ilie chief command had devolved upon him by the 

■ackmciil la DiHt Uw tusmjr. Whnu Uh nDmber wu neilHiwil b 
llmlii'ili, he nptinl, " If Ihav in ti> Bghi. Aay tn bn hw; if ihii 
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death of General PrMsaux, ia aaJd lo have acquitted 
himself with distinguished bravery. On the 34th 
of July, Monaieur d' Aubrey approached the fortress 
with a strong force, for the purpose of raising the 
siege. A severe engagement ensued in the open 
field, which resulted in the triumph of the British 
and provincial anns. The action vjas commenced 
with great impetuosity by the French, but Sir Will- 
iam was well prepared for their reception. After 
a spirited contest of half an hour, the French broke, 
and the fate of the day was decided. The flight of 
the French was bloody and disastrous for the space 
of five miles, at which distance D'Aubrey and most 
of his officers were captured. The Indians behaved 
uncommonly well on this occasion, and Brant was 
among them. On the following day, so vigorously 
did the baronet prosecute his operations, the fort 
was taken, with all its military supplies and ^>out 
aiE hundred prisoners. By thia blow the French 
were cut off from their project of keeping up a line 
of fortified communications with Louisiana. 

The exertions of Sir William Johnson to improve 
the moral and social condition of his Mohawk neigh- 
bours were not the least of his praiseworthy la- 
bours among that brave and chivalrous people. 
Having aided in the building of churches and loca- 
ting missionariea among them, at tlie request of the 
Kev. Mr. Kirkland and others, he selected nurabera 
of young Mohawks, and caused them to be sent to 
the " Moor Charily School," established at Lebanon, 
Connecticut, under the immediate direction of the 
Rev. Doctor Eleazer Wheelock, afterward President 
of Dartmouth College, of which, by its transfer, that 
school became the foundation. Among the youths 
thus selected was young Thayendanegea, the prom- 
ising brother of " Miss MoUy." 

The precise year in which he was thus placed 
under the charge of Or. Wheelock cannot now be 
ascertained. The school itself was opfued for the 
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missionury school, ii 
Ssmson Occum, iiaving been received into it live 
years before.' It has been usserled that Joseph 
was received into tlie school in July, 17R1, at which 
time he must have been nineteen years old, and a 
memorandum o( his preceptor to that effect has 
been cited. According to Dr. Stewart, however, he 
was a mere boy when lirst sent to Lebanon ; and it 
will presently appear that the entry of Dr, Wheelock 
\na most probably incorrect. He was doubtless a* 
the school in that year, and very likely on the point 
of leaving it ; since, three years afterward, he will 
be found settled in his own native valley, and enga- 
ged in very different pursuits. 

The correspondence between Doctor Wheelock 
and Sir William was quite active at this period upon i 
the subject of the school, and Joseph was liimself 
employed as an agent to procure recruits for it. ' 
Thus, in a letter from the baronet to the doctor, da- 
ted November 17, 1*61, he says,"! have given in 
charge to Joseph to speak in my name to any good 
boys he may see, and encourage to accept the gen- 
erous oRers now made to them ; which he promised 
to do, and return as soon as possible, and that with- 
out horses." The probability, however, is, that he 
went to the school immediately aller his return from 
the Niagara campaign, in 1759. No doubt he had 
left it before Sir William wrote the letter just cited, 
and, being engaged upon some Indian mission, had 1 
been instructed to interest himself among the people 
of the forest in behalf of that institution. Thai h« ' 
did not himself remain long at the school, is conce- 
ded. According to Dr. Stewart, moreover, he mada 
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- jt little proficiency in his studies at this aeminaiy, 
hnving "learned to read but Tery indifferently tn 
the New Testament, and to write but very little." 
The fact, however, that the Rev. Charles Jeffrey 
Smith, a missionary to the Mohawks, took Thayen- 
danegeu aa an interpreter in the year following 
(17(i3), and gave him an excellent character, pre- 
sents a much more favourable idea of his progress 
in learning while at the school ; as also does the 
Tollowing passage from the memoirs of his teacher: 
" Sir William Johnson, superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs in North America, was very friendly to the de- 
sign of Mr. Wheelock, and at his request sent to the 
school, at various times, several boys of the Mo- 
hawks to be instructed. One of them was the since 
celebrated Joseph Brant, who, after receiving his ed- 
ucation, was particularly noticed by Sir William- 
Johnson, and employed by him in public business. 
He has been very useful in advancing the civiliza- 
tion of his countrymen, and, for a long lime past, 
has been a military officer of extensive influence 
among the Indiana in Upper Canada." Accompa- 
nying Thayendanegea to the " Moor School" were 
several other Mohawk youths, and two Delawares- 
bad entered the school before him. The name of 
one of Thayendanegea's compajiions was William, 
a half-breed, who was supposed to he the son of 
his patron. Only two of the number remained to 
receive the honours of the future college. The oth- 
ers, impatient of the restraints of a school, and de- 
lighting more in the chase of game than of literary 
honours, returned to their hunter slate in about two 
years. Thayendanegea probably left the school at 
the same time. He used, when speaking of the 
school, to relate with much pleasantry an anecdote 
of " W^illiam," who, as he afnnned, was one day or- 
dered by Mr. Wheelock's eon to saddle his horse. 
The lad refused, alleging that, as he was a gentle- 
man's SOD, the performance of such a meoiai office 
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would be out of character. " Do you know," inqui- 
red thu younger Wheelock, " what u genilemaa is !" 
" i do." replied Williain : " a gentleman is a person 
who keeps racehorseB and drinks Madeira wine, 
and that is what neither you nor your father dd- ' ' 
therefure, saddle the horse yourself!" 

The exigences of the frontier country did n 
low Thayeudanegea to remain long associated ii_ 
the mission with Mr. Smith He was again called*! 
out upon the war-path, as appears by the I'ollowiiijj' 
paragraph in onti of the Kev. Mr. Kirkland's* earlt' 
est reports to the Rev. Dr. Wheelock, in regard M' 
the Cbristidi) miasiuiiaries and teachers employod 
among the bix Nations : 

"Joseph Brant, a Mohawk Indian, and of a faniil] 
of distinction in that nation, was educated by Mr 
Wheelock, and was so well atcomplished, thai ilw 
Rev. Charles Jeffrey iiinith (a young gentleinai^fl 
who, out of love to Christ and the souls of men, df^B 
Toles his Ufe, and such a fortune as is sufficient U 
support himself and an interpreter, wholly to t. 
Elorious service) took him for his interpreter wh 
He went oil his mission to the Mohawks, now thi 
vears ago. But the war breaking out at thai lii 
Deiween the back Indians and the English, Mr. Hmill^ 
was obliged to return ; but Joseph tarried, and weiir 
out with a company against the Indians, and wai 
useful in the war, in which he behaved so much lilU 
the Christian and the soldier, iliat he gained g 
esteem. He now lives in a decent manner, and eaT] 
deavours to teach his poor brethren the things of' 
God, in which his own heart seems much eniiaged ' 
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B house is an asylui 
wiWeniess." 

Neither the particular war in which the young 
chief was then engHgcd, nor the time of the cam- 
paign, is noted in we foregoing extract- A pasaagA 
contained in a letter from Sir William Johnson to 
Dr. Wheelock, however, dated April 2&th, 17fii, af 
fords a clew to the desired information : " J is 

(t returned from aii expeilitioji against the enemy, 
who have ahandoned their towns, of which three 
were burned, with four villageH, consisting, in all, 
of about two hundred houses, built with squared 
logs, and vast quantities of com, &c. Parties are 
now in pursuit of the enemy." It wan, therefore, 
early in the spring of ITA4 that youns Brant return- 
ed from the war, Iheti brought to a close. The war 
itself could have been none else than that against 
the great Ottoway chief Puniiac, who, in 1763, un- 
derlook to dispossess the Kn^lish of the connlir of 
the laliea, then recently acquired by conquest from 
the French. Pontiac was by far the must formida- 
ble chief with whom the Knglish colonists had had 
to contend since the fall of Philip. He combined 
the great Indian tribes of the northwest almost a> 
one man, and in 1763 led thirty-six chiefs, with their 
trains of warriors, against Detroit, after having car- 
ried several of the remote western posts, A well- 
coiicerled stratagem, timely discovered to the Brit- 
ish commander by an Indian woman, had wellnigh 
f laced that important position within his power also. 
oiled in the plan of obtaining admission by slratai- 
gem and putting the garrison to death, Pontiac laid 
Biege to the fort, attacking it with great fury. It 
was besieged for a long time, as also were the fort 
at Niagara and Port Pitt. It was not until the au- 
tumn of 1763 that the English were able to tlu'ow 
auccours into Detroit, in accomplishing which en- 
teipriae some of the Mohawk warriors were enga- 
ged. There had been several severe ongagemeult 
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with Pontiac's waniora in the course or thM sum* 
mer, in which the Indians attached to the English 
cause had fought with great bravery. The vessel 
carrying the supplies to Detroit was likewise furi- J 
ously attacked by a force of 350 Indiana, in boats tX"^ 
the lake, but they were bravely repulsed. 
particular battles, during this contest, Thayendar 
gea was engaged, does not appear. But he wa 
the war, and ms courageous and enterprising a; 
offered the best evidence that he neither avoided tt 
post of danger, nor failed to reach it for ws 
tivity. Having invested Detroit for a twelvemonth 
the French, moreover, with whom he was in alii 
ance, having lost their power in America, PoiitiM 
sued for peace on the approach of General Bra' 
street from Pittsburg, at the head of 3000 men.* 

In 1766, Thayeiidanegea, having been previousljj^ 
married to the daughter of an Oneida chief, was set-' 
lied at Canajoharie, as appears by a letter from tlu. 
Rev. Theophilus Chamberlain, one of the mission'^ 
ariea to the Six Nations, to the Rev. Dr. Wheelocl^ 
written from Canajoharie, and dated July I7ih o 
that year. 

Three jears afterward, he was still leading tM 
peaceful life at the same place, as we learn from thoB 
following entry in the journal of Mr. Ralph Whe«" 
lock, who had been sent to Oneida to relieve B" 
Kirkland, that gentleman being sick : 

" March IB, 1768. At my old friend, Joseph Branl'if .1 
I met one of the chiefs oftheOiiondagas(who is,b;f I 
way of eminence, called the Wise Man) on his re^] 
turn lo his tribe, with his wife and child ; and, t>fm 
Joseph Brant'e help, I was able to discourse wiu] 
him, and delivered my message to his natio 

During the three year:) next ensuing, nc 
information has been obtained respecting hi 
of life. As the country was at peace, however, he 
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was pmbably leading a life or repose at home bhto 
when acting, upon nccHBion:il busiiiHss visits ainong 
the liidtuns, under thediruclionuf Sir Williuiii Jiilin- 
aon li is very prohnble, moreover, tliat he whb at 



hawk Valley so eHrly us ITO-J, HJid cutititiued duwn 
to ilie beginning of iht Kevoluiiunary wttr. Having 
been empJoyed tis an interpreter by one or the miii- 
eioiiaries several yaant berore, and as the Kev. Ur. 
John Ogilvie, the predecessor of Dr. Uarclay in that 
mission, was engaged, in the year ITfiu, in revising, 
extending, and reprinting the Mohawk Prayer BiioR, 
embracnig additional puaaages or Noripiure, stitne 
occasional prayers, anil Indian veraifications ofaev. 
er-il psalms, it is highly probable tJiat Thayendane- 
gea was employed as an uHsiatam in that labour, 
siuce he wiih partial to exercises of that description. 
In the year 1771, the Rev. Mr. Stewart conducted 
a school at fort H uuier, thirty miles below Catiajo- 
harie. A venerable friend of the author, yet living 
in Albany,' states, that being a pupil in Dr. Stew- 
art's school at about that time, he had opportunities 
of seeing Thayendanegea at that place frequently, 
and formed an acquaintance with him, which con* 
tinned, imemipted only by the war of the Revolu- 
tion, until the death of the warrior. He then form- 
ed an excellent opinion of the young chief jji regard 
to talents and good disposition. It is believed that, 
from the shrewdness of his sister Molly, and the ia- 
flnential position which she occupied in the family 
of Sir William, added to his own talents and sagaci- 
ty, he was much employed at home bv the baronet, 
iu ihe discharge of the multifarious auiies incident 
(u his important official station. He was also fre- 
quently eiigag- d upon distant embassies among the 

• OoDw Fuwlh En > Ml af CisAniii Jelln Fuadi, who wu an inUi* 
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n tribes, and talenta and tact mi a diplomatist 
of the forest were qualitieM penakuug to his char- 
acter tlirough life. 

Thayendanegea was Ilirice married, havuig been 
twice a widower befo'© the war of the Revolution. 
HiB first two wives were of Ihe Oneida tribe. The 
Reverend Dr. Stewart statos ibat be first became ac- 
Duainted with biro in the winter of 1771. He was 
(nen atiU residing at Canajoharie, oB visiting which 
village, the doctor says he fomid him comfortably 
settled, ill a. good house, with everything necessary 
for the use of his faDiil;y, consisting of a wife, iu the 
lafil stage of cotisumpiion, and two children, a son 
and a daughter. His wife died some lime afterward, 
on which Thuyendanegea repaired to Fort Hunter, 
and resided with the doctor for a considerable length 
of time. Doctor Stewart was then engaged upon 
another revision of the Indian Prayer Book, anil Jo- 
seph assisted him inmukuig various additional trans- 
lations. He likewise assisted the doctor in transla- 
ting a portion of the Acts of the Apostles, and a 
short history of the Bible, togetlier with a biief ex- 
planation of the Church caiecliism, into the Mohiiwk 
laugiiage.* 

It is staled on the same authority, that in the win- 
ter of 1779-3, he apphed to Dr. Stewart to marry 
him to the balf-siater of his deceased wife, but tha 
divine rel'used the applicalion, on the ground of the 
forbidden relationship. Brant, however, vindicated 
Ihe act, much in the manner of white widowers de- 
sirous of forming the Ute connexion ; arguing, very 
naturally, that the fact of the relationship would se- 
cure a greater degree of tenderness and care for his 
childreiL Still the Episcopal raiuisier persisted iu 

• Di. 3l«*Bil •UU9 Om ba wu iireati to repair u> Ne»-Yor): gnd 
thiy lara Mkeil W England ; iml ,1 doei nol Ippstt Ihlt 
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his refusal, and a lees scrupulous Gennan ecclejjas- 
lie gratified his desire by performing Ihe ceremony 

It Wits Hi about the sume period of his life that 
Thayendanegea beuitme the subject of serious re- 
ligious impressions. He attached himself to the 
Church ; was a chaaiened and regular communicant 
at the celebration of the Eucharist ; uiid from his 
serious deportment, and the anxiety he had evei 
manifested to civilize and Christianize liia people 
great hopes were entertained from his future exer 
tions in that cause. No doubt has ever been enter 
tained of his sincerity at that time ; and it has been 
attributed to the counteracting influences of the 
dreadful trade of war, in which it was his fortune 
afterward again so actively lo become engaged, 
that those manifestations of Christian utility were 
ef^ced ; entirely eradicated they were nut, as will 
be seen at a subsequent stage of the career of this 
remarkable man. 

In compliance with Indian custom, he selected d 
bosom friend, during that period of his life we are 
now contemplating, in the person of a Lieutenant 
ProTosI, a half-pay officer residing in the Mohawk 
Valley. Tliose unacquainted with Indian usages 
are not probably aware of the intimacy, or tlie im- 
portance attached to this relationship. The select- 
ed friend is, in fact, the counterpart of the one whn 
chooses him, and the attachment often becomes ro- 
mantic ; they share each other's secrets, and are 
participants of each other's joys and sorrows. As 
(he Revolutionary troubles were approacliing. Lieu- 
tenant Provost was ordered lo his regiment and upon 
foreign service, greatly to the regret of the funire 
ohieftain. His lamentations attnuted the attention 
of Dr. Stewart, who advised him to select another 
friend, offering to stand as a substitute himself. Bui 
no : the young chief declared that such a transfer 
of bis affections could not take place. He was Cap- 
I tainJohn's friend, and another such friend cuiilil noi 
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be in exisience at the aume litno. l.ieutetiaiit 
vost had been ordered to the West Indies : aad, 
order to assure him of t)ie strength and con 
of his attachment, Thayendanegea procured 
tire Indian costume of the richest Turs he rould ob- 
tain, which was sent to him in Jamaica. This inci- 
dent has been detailed, not because in itself of any 
particular importance, but as disclosing an excellent 
trait of character, besides illustrating a feature of 
Indian life which may not he familiar to all.* 0th 
erevents will now occupy the attention ofthe rcaderi 
which the Mohawk chieftain will be but 
though seldom an obscure one 
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CHAPTER n. 



Ir has been usually asserted by historians, that 
the first blood in the war of the American Revolt) 
tion was shed at Lexington, but such is not the 
fact. The Boston massacre of 1770 was the bcgin- 
ting of that contest, so fearful in its conunouce- 
ment, so doubtful in its progress, and so splendid ia 
its results. The storm had even then been gather- 
ing for several years, and the public mind had be- 
come exceedingly feverish, not only in regard to 
the conduct of the parent government, but in respect 
to the language and hearing of the officers of^the 
crown stationed in the colonies. When, moreoverj 
the people of Boston were subjected to what the> 
fWDSldered a still greater indignity, by the quarter, 
ing of soldiers among them, the irritation was such 
tbat but a small degree of forecast was necessary 
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b) the perception of an approaching' explowon. Tha 
affair al Gray'i Ropewalk, op the 2d of March, in- 
creased the matunl exasperation ; and the massacre 
that rollowed on the 5th was btit the natural conse- 
quence. The 6m blow was then struck. The 
town was thrown into commotion, the drums beat 
lo arms; and the news, with the exaggerations and 
eml>ellishm<illts incident to ail occasions of alarm, 
spread through the country with the rapidity of 
lijclilning. Everywhere, throughout the wide e«- 
tent of the old thirteen colonies, it created a strong 
sensalion, and was received with a degree of indig- 
nant emotion which very clearly foretold that blood 
had only commenced flowing; and although five 
years intervened before the demonstration at Lex- 
ington, there were too many uervoua pens and elo- 
quent tongues in exercise to allow those feelings to 
subside, or to suffer the noble spirit of liberty that 
had been awakened to be quenched. Such stirring 
orations as those of Joseph Warren were not utter- 
ed in vain ; and so often as the anniversary of the 
&Ui of March relumed, were the people reminded 
by him or by his compatriots of kindred spirit, "The 
voice of your brethren's blood cries to you from the 
ground." The admonition had its effect, and the 
resolutions of vengeance sank deeper and deeper 
into the hearts of the people, until the fulness of 
time should come. 

Sir WilUam Johnson was too observing and saga- 
cious not to note the signs of the times. He saw 
the gathering tempest, and it is beUeved to have 
given him great uneasiness. His sympathies, ac. 
cording to the testimony of those who knew him, 
were undoubtedly with the people. He was from 
the body of the people himself, having been the ar- 
chitect of his own rank and fortunes ; and those who 
were acquainted with, and yet survive him, rcpre- 
■ent the struggle in his bosom to have been great, 
between those sympathies and his ou'n xirong pnn. 
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•iples of liberty on the one hand, and his duty to 
kis suvereigD un the other— a aovereigii whom he 
kad served long and falthrnUy, and who, in turn, had 
loaded him with princely bene factio its. His do- 
naiiis in the Valley of the Mohawk were exten- 
sive ; and hia influeuce, through a krg^e number of 
subordinate officers and a niimerons tenantry, was 
•orrespondiogly great. Tu the Indians, nut only 
•f the Six Nations, but those fur in the west beyond, 
who hud fallen wlthiu the circle of liis induence af- 
ter the conquest of Canada and the subjugation of 
Poaiiac, he had been as a father, itnd they looked 
■p to him with veneration. Lonz association with 
him and great respect for hia character — which. 
from its blunt honesty, frankness, and generosity, 
■ot altogether devoid of that rouKhneas incident to 
a border population, was well calculated to secure 
the attachment of such people — had also given to 
bia opinions the force of legal authority amoug the 
•olonists. The popniation, aside from the Indiana, 
was chiefly Dutch, in the lower part of the Mohawk 
Valley ; while in the interesting vale of the Scho- 
harie Kill aud the upper district of the Mohawk, it 
was composed of the descendants of tho German 
Palatinates, who had been planted there lifty years 
before. It was not at that period a very iiiielli- 

Eent population : and the name of Sir William, who 
ad been llieir friend and companion in peace, and 
their leader in war, hke that of the king, was a 
lower of strength. Ii was very natural, therefore, 
that their opinions upon the great political questions 
iheu agitatmg the country shuuid take their com- 

eezion, for the most part, from those entertained by 
m. Hence, when tne storm of civil war contmen- 
•ed, the loyalists in that valley were probably more 
mtmerous, in proportion to tlie whole nunjber of the 
population, than in almost any other section of thti 
■orthern colonies. 
Incounesidi with the troubles which every n 
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uf ordinary sagacity could not but perceive iran 
I'ennenting, Sir William visited England for f i last 
time iu tlje uutumti of 17T3, returning in thi! suc- 
ceeding spriiig. He probably came back with bin 
loyal feelings somowhut siren^hened. It was not 
his fortune, however, good or ill, to see the lireak- 
iiig out of the tempest, the near upproaches of which 
he had been watching with an intenseness of obser- 
vation CD ri-e spending with the magnitude of his own 
personal interests, which must necessarily be in- 
volved. He died EUddenly, at Johiisou Hall, on or 
Hbout the 24th of June, 1774. 

It was reported byhia enemies — or, rather, by the 
enemies of the crown — thai he perished by hie owu 
hand, in consequence of the clouds whicli he saw 
darkening the political eky ; and such an impres- 
sion is yet Tery generally entertained. The tradi- 
tion is, that on the day of his decease he had receiv- 
ed despatches from England, which were htinded to 
him while sitting in court, and with which he imme- 
diately left the courthouse and walked to liia own 
house. These despatches, it was afterward report- 
ed, contained instructions to him to use his infln- 
ence with the Indians in belmir ul' the crown, in the 
event of hostilities. Another version of the tradi- 
tion is, that on the day in question he had received 
despatches from Boston, the complexion of wliich, 
iu Ins own mind, indicated that a civil war was near 
iinii inevit^le. In such an event, he saw thtt he 
must either prove recreant to his principles, or I^ke 
part against the crown ; and, to avoid either alter- 
native, it has been extensively believed that he put 
an end to Ids life. But there is no just ground for 
this uncharitable conclusion. It is true that he had, 
on the evcningoftheS4th, received despatches from 
Massuehusetts, the tenour of which, by excitement, 
may have hastened the malady to which his system 
was predisposed. It was a busy day at Johnstown. 
■ITic Ciniiii Cii'irt was in session, at which, howei 
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er, Sii William was not present, beiug i-iigaged 
folding a. ireaty withsonie ul' the Kis Nalioiia. [ii 
ihe course of his speech to the Indians on Ihai of- 
casiou. he alluded k> the despatches he had received,, 
iiod stated to them that troubles were brewing be- 
tween the Americans uiiil tlii^Jr lung, adviaing ihem 
not to abandon the cause of the latter, who had al- 
ways been benovuleni and kind to them. " What- 
ever may happeu," said the baronet, " you must not 
be shaken out of your shoes." 

In the aflernoon of that day Sir William was ta> 
keu with a tit. Colonel Johiisoii, his son, wax ab- 
sent at the Did Fort, distant nine miles. Aii ex- 
press was sent for him, and, mouaiing a fleet Bn^- 
liab bluod-horae, he rode for the hall with all poBsi-- 
lile huste. His horse fell dead when within three- 
ijuartcrs of a mile of the house, having run upward 
of eight miles ia fifteen minutes. The colonet hired 
the hurse of some one standing by, and pushed for- 
¥rard to the hall. On entering the room, he found 
his father in the arms of a faithful domestic, who in- 
tended upon his person, fie spoke to his parent, 
but received no answer; and in a few minutes af- 
terward the barouet expired — of apoplexy, bcyou'l 
a doubt. This was early in the eveiiinK- Whilt; 
the judges of the court were at supper in the village, 
one mile distant, a young Mohawk Indian enterc-d 
their apartment and announced the event. 

Sir William was succeeded ill his tiiltia arid es- 
tates by his son, Sir John Johnsuu ; but the reins 
of authority, as general superintendent of the In- 
dian department, fell iuto the hands of the Bon-iii- 
law of Sir William, Colonel Guy Johnson, who had 
long been ia oIBch us ihe assistant or deputy of tlie 
old baronet. This officer was assisted by Colonel 
Daniel Claus, who bud likewise married a daughici 
of Sir William. On Ihe decease of his father, Sir 
John also succeeded to liis post as majur-gener:d of 
Ihe militia 
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Of Ihe early life of Sir John Johnson not much u 
tnown. He was uot as populnr as his "athor, being 
lesR social, Mud less acquitiuted with human nature 
and the springs of hiimaii action. He accompanied 
his father on some of his warlike expeditions, how- 
ever, and probably saw considerable service. Be- 
fore the Revolution commenced. Sir John married 
Miaa Mary Walts, of ilie city of New- York," 

The successors of Sir William Johnson did not 
possess the same degree of moral power over th« 
population of Tryon county, Indian or white, as had 
been exercised by him. But Ihcy, nevertheless, de- 
rived essential aid from " Misa Molly," who was > 
woman of talents as well as tact, and posseBsinf 
great influence among the Indiana, who were hat 
people. Molly was, in turn, aided by the coun- 



sels and exertions of her brother, Joseph Thayen- 
danegea, who had been much in the service of Sir 
William during the latter years of hia life, and who, 
on the death of the baronet, was advanced to tha 
post of secretary of Guy Johnson. These gentle- 
men, however (Sir John Johnson, Guy Johnson, and 
Colonel Claus), living in great splendour at. and in 
the neighbourhood of Johnstown, and thus allied 
with the family of a powerful Mohawk sachem, 
were still enabled to exert a decided influence, es- 
pecially among the Indians. They were tikewisa 
ni close officii and political alliance with Colonel 
John fimler, an opulent and influential geulteman of 
that county, and his son, Walter N. Butler — name* 
rendered memorable, if nothing worse, by associa- 
lion with certain bloody transactions, which will b« 
developed iu the progreas of the present volume. 

Bui, notwithstanding all their influence — and n* 
family in America bad ever been regarded with 
greater deference by the surrounding populatioi 
uan that of the Johnsons — they were not long im 
discovering that the principles now openly avowed 
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^^^WMassachuseits could tioi be couliLi(;d wiihiii Uu> 
^^^^kta of ihat colony, or even ol' New-Kngland. 
^^^BEougti less openly proclainieil, yel, ils lli<: wiitera 
^^^w 8 louiitain ooze ihrough the earrh unseen until 
they have gathered force enoug'h to break the sur- 
fnce and gush forth, so was it with the principles of 
liberty sent abroad by " the Boston rebels," as they 
worked their way up the valley of the Mohawk ; 
and the successors of Sir William Joliiisou were noi 
long in diacovering that, although they could still 
count among their retainers a large nunilx-ruf ad- 
lierents, the leaven of civil liHerly had bi^trn more 
deeply at work than they had desired, or pnjbabi 
supposed. The celebrated " Boston Port Uiil," 
acted in consequence of the destructiou of the ti 
in that harbour in 17T3, had gone into operation onii 
a month preceding the death of Sir Williani ; aiid. 
in ibe month subsequent to his decease, a public 
meeting was held in the Palatine district, warmly 
seconding the proposition of Massachusetts for the 
assembling of ^ General Congress, for mutual con- 
sultation and counael iii the existing posture of the 
pulilical affairs of the colonies. The original draught 
of the proceedings of that meming is yet in exist- 
ence, in the handwritijig of Colonel Uejidrick t'rey, 
a patriot who lived to a great age, and is but re- 
cently deceased. They breathed the genuine spirit, 
of freedom, aad, as a declaration of rights, are weU 
entitled to a place among the fervid papers of thai 
day, which were so powerful in iheir operation upon 
the public mind. After setting forth the concern 
and sorrow felt by the meeting at the shutting up 
(he port of Boston, and the tendency of the aots of 
Parliament for raising a revenue iu the American 
colonies, which they hold lo be an abridgment of 
Ihe privileges of the people, the meeting resolved, 
Ist. That Uiey recognised the king as their lawful 
gteeign, would bear true faith and allegiance to 
l^sad would, with their hves and fortimc^. ^up. 
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4>i>ri and maintain him on the throne of his ances 
and the j-ust dependaricc of the colouiea U[>oi 
;rowii of Great Britain. 2d. That they consid 
ered it their greatest happiness m be governed bj 
British laws, and would pay ehrfrfiil submission U. 
ihem, iiB far aa they could do bu cuiiriistantly wirt 
the security of the constitutional rights of Bngliat 
subjects, "which were ao sacred that thei/ could na> 
pen/tit them to be ■ciotaled." 3d, That all taxes witb- 
out their own consent, or the consent of their rep- 
resentatives, were uujusl and unconstitutiouiil ; and 
Ihe acts of Parliament upon the suliject were de- 
nounced, as obvious encrouchments upon the rights 
iiai liberties of British subjects. 4th. Thai the act 
-closing the port of Boston was arbitrary, mid op- 
pressive to the inhabitants, whom they considered 
to be suffering in Ihe common cause'. 5th. That 
Ihej' would unite with their brethren elsewhere in 
relieving the neceBsitles of the suffering poor in 
Boston, and in "anything tending to support our 
rights and liberties." fith. Approving of the calling 
of a General Congress, and of the five members win, 
had already been appointed by their brethren of 
New-York, 7th. That they would abide by such 
regulations as might be agreed upon by the said 
Congress. 8th. Appointing a committee of corre- 
spondence for that district,* and recommending the 
other districts of the counijj to do the same. 

The Congress met in Piuladelphia in September, 
t7T4, and aflier adopting a declaration of rights, and 
vetting forth wherein those rights had been violated, 
they agreed upon an address to the king, exhibiting 
the' grievances of the colonies, and praying for his 
majesty's interposition for their removal. An ad- 
dress to the people of British America was liketvitte 
;idopted, together with an appeal to the people of 
<;reat Britain, as also a letter to the people of Cana- 
da. The CongresB then adjourned, to nicei sgitin la 
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May, nib. The pnpera put fortli froui thui u.ugii8tfl 
itasembly hsid a powerful effbt-t upon the publiciV 
iiiinil. They were also highly extulled by Lord ^ 
Chutliam in the House of Peers, who declared, ilmt 
"III iilJ his reading and observation — and it had been 
liis favourite study, for he hud read Thucydides, and 
had studied and admired Ihe master states of the 
world — for solidity of reaaoning, force of sagacity, 
and wisdom of conclusion, under such cumplicatioD 
of circumstances, no nation or body of men could 
4tand ill preference to the GenenU Congress at 
Philadelphia." 

The Provincial Assembly of New- York was Itit J 
only le^slalure in the colonies that withheld its ap-l 
probiition from the proceedings of the CoDgress — ■ 
the loyalists of that colony beii^, from a variety of T 
causes, more numerous and iufluenlial tlian in ani I 
other of the provinces. In the Valley of the Mohawk I 
they were particularly zealous and active ; and tiw | 
Joluisou family, with their associates, n 
less in their eflbrts to divert the revolutionary spirit, 
which was but too obviously abroad. 

But, like the bitter plant in the vegetable phai 
copteia, the prtuciplos of liberty oaly thrive n 
rapidly beneath a pressure ; and the spark which had i 
been struck in the Palatine district they not only. J 
found it impossible to exlinj^nish. but a measure or I 
their own adoption liad the eilect of kindling it into I 
a blaze ; and, once kindled, the fire of liberty is as 
inextinguishable as the Greek. 

In Massachusetts, however, other menacing meas- 
ures besides ilie passage of resolutions were adopted 
towards the close of 1TT4. Governor Gage having 
issued writs for the holding of a Geneml Assembly, 
in October, afterwai'd countermanded the writs by 
proclamation. But the new members, to the mun- 
' « pf nioety, maintaining the illegality of the pmc- 
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their organization, they formed themdolves into k 
ProvinciiU CongresH, and adjourned to Concord. 
From Concord, after somp collisions with the goT- 
ernor, they removed to Cambridge ; and in tha 
course of their sittings measures were adapted for 
the public defence, and the organization of minute 
men, to the number of twelve thousand. Connecti- 
cut and New-Hampshire were requested to augment 
the number to twenty thousand. Governor Gaga 
complained bitterly that the edicts of this Congress 
were implicitly obeyed throughout the countiy. Be- 
fore the year had expired, a royai proctamatioawaa 
received, prohibiting the expovtiition of military 
stores (o America. This document caused general 
indignalion. In Rhode Island and New-Hampshlra 
the people at once seized upon the arms and ordnanca 
m their public places and garrisons, and other cur- 
responding measures were adopted by the colonial 
authorities. In the more southern provinces signs 
of jealousy and discontent began to be more unequiT- 
Dcally manifested. A meeting of the niilitary offi- 
cers of Virginia, under Lord Dunmore, was heli, at 
which resolutions, professing loyalty aud looking 
rebellion, were adopted. The Provincial Cougreat 
of Matrland approved of the proceedings of tht 
General Congress ; and in South Carolina, Judga 
Dayton, in a memorable charge to a grajid-jury at 
Camden, set the ball in motion in that colony 
Doctor Franklin, being in Loudon, was required ta 
attend a meeting of the Committee for Plantations, 
to whom bad been referred the petition of the Mas- 
sachusetia Assembly for the removal of Govemoi 
Hutchinson and Lie ui en ant-govern or Oliver. Ha 
supported the petition, aud was, the day after, dis- 
missed by the crown from the oflice of postmaster 
for the colonies. 

It may readily be conceived that an escitemeni 
thus increasing froin day to day, and thus rapidly 
■extending the circle of its inJluence, would not 1o"b 
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De confined to measures of remonstrance and peti- 
tion. Most unfortunate was it, therefore, that just at 
this conjuucture, while all sagacious meti saw by 
the shadows what events were coming, and all good 
mei] were solicitous for the preservation of the 
character and augmentation of the physical strength 
of the country, a small band of bad ones adopted a 
course well Atled to awaken the jealousy of the 
whole Indian race, and exasperate a portion of them 
to the highest pitch of anger and revenge. It was 
evident that the colonics were about to measure 
eworda Vfith one of the strongest powers in Chris- 
teadom, and to strike for freedom. True wisdom, 
therefore, required that the clouds of Indians dark- 
ening more than a thousand miles of our border, and 
in the North fanning an intennediate power between 
our own settlements and the country of the antici- 
pated foe, should be at least conciliated into neu- 
trality, if not courted into an alliance. But a con- 
trar}[ course was taken by some of the frontier-men 
of Virginia, and a hostile feeline awakened by asuc- 
ceasion of outrages, unprovoked and more cruel than 
savages, as such, could have committed. The well- 
iiiformcd reader will at once anticipate that refer- 
ence is now had to the hostilities upon the north- 
western frontier of Virginia, commonly known as 
Crcsap'b War, from the agency of a subaltern oflicer 
of that name, whose wanton cruelly provoked il, and 
one striking event of which has rendered every 
American ear familiar with tlie n<ime of Losah, the 
celebrated " Mingo Chief."" 

The wars and the conquests of the Six Natlnna 
had been the cause of transplanting many families, 
among whom were some of distinction, over the 
countries subjected to their arms. Among these 
was the family of Logan, the son of S/tikeUinau, a 
distinguished Cayuga sachem, who had removed 
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from ihc particu1a.r loca.tion of his own tribe to 
Shamokin, or Canesloga, within the borders of Pciin- 
sylvnniit, where he executed the duties of principal 
chief of those of the Six Nations residing on the 
Susquehanna. He was a man of conBcquence aiuf 
humanity, and one uf the enrtiest to encourage the 
introduction of Christianity by Count Zinzendorf. 
He was agreat friend to the celebrated J iimes Logan, 
who accompanied William Penn on liis last voyage 
10 America, and who subsequently became distin- 
guished in the colony for his learning; and benevo- 
lence. Hence the name of the famous son of Shi- 
kellimus, so closely identiRed with the scenes aboui 
ui be described. 

Logan had removed from his father's lodge at 
Shamokin \o the ijhawanese country on the Ohio, 
where he had become a chief. He was a friend of 
the white men, and one of the noblesi. of his race ; 
not only by right of birth, but in consideration of 
his own character. During the Indian wars con- 
nected with the contest with France, which were 
continued for a considerable time after the conqoest 
of Canada, he took no part, save in the character of 
a peacemaker. 

The circumstances which ir<ins formed this good 
and just man from a sincere friend into a bitter foe, 
will appear in the following narrdlive ; It happened, 
in April or May of 1771, that a narly of land-jobbers, 
while engaged in exploring lands near the Ohio Riv- 
er, were robbed, or pretended to have been roUied, 
of a number of horses by the Indians. The leader 
uf the land-joUiers was Captain Michael Cresnp. 
Alarmed at the depredation upon their property, or 
affecting to be so, Cresap and his party determined 
to make war upon the Indians, without inveHiiga- 
tion, and irrespective, as a matter of course, of the 
guilt or innocence of those whom they should at- 
tack. On the same day, falling in with two In- 
dians, Cresap and liis men killed tliCTn. Hearing. 
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I'ur, of astill larger party of Indians encamped 
m some distance below the site of the present town 
of Wheeling, the while bartiariaus proceeded ttiither, 
and, after winning the cunfideiice of (he sons of the 
forest by pretended friendship, fell upon and slaugh. 
tered several of their number, among whom were h 
pan of the family of the white man's friend — Logan. 

Soon after this atrocious afTuir, another followed, 
equally flagitious. There was a white settlement ou 
ihe east bank of the Ohio, flboui ihirly miles above 
Wheeling, among the leading men of which were 
one named Daniel Grcathoiise, and another named 
TomliosoD. A party of Indians, assen)bled on ther J 
opposite bank of the river, having heard of the mur- r 
ders committed by Cresap, determined to avenga \ 
their death, of which rosolution Greathouae wan i^- 
monished by a friendly squaw, who advised him lo 
escape, white he was reconnoitring for the purpose 
of ascertaining their numbers. He had crossed tbo 
river with thirty-two men under his command, and 
secreted them for the purpose of falling upon the 
Indians ; but finding that they were too strong for 
him, he changed his plan of operations, recross^ the 
river, and, with a show of friendship, invited Iheni 
over to an entertainment. Without suspicion of 
tieachery, the Indians accepted the invitation, and, 
while engaged in drinking — some of them to a stale 
of intaxicatiou — they were set upon and murdered 
in cold blood. Here, again, fell two more of the 
family of Logan — a brother and sister, the latter be- 
ing in a situation of peculiar delicacy. The Indians 
who had remained on the other aide of the river, 
hearing the noise of the treacherous attack, flew to 
their canoes to rescue their friends. This move- 
ment had been anticipated ; and sharp-shooters, ata- 
lioned in ambuscade, shot numbers of them in their 
canoes, and compelled the others to return. 

These dastardly transactions were enacted on th« 
ilth of May. They were sooi followed by anoth- 
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r outrage, which, Ihotigh of less magnitude, nas 
not less atrocious in its epirit, wiiile it was even 
more harrowliig to tlie feelings of tlie Indians. The 
event referred to was the murder, by a white man, 
of an aged and inoffensive Delaware chief, named 
the Ba/d Eagle. Tie had for years consorted more 
with the white people than his own, visiling those 
most frequently who entertained him best. At the 
time of hia murder he had been ou a visit to the fori 
3l the north of the Kanhawa, and was killed while 
alone, paddling his canoe. The man who commit' 
ted the murder, it was said, had been a sufferer at 
the hands of the Indians ; but he had never been in- 
jured by the object upon whom he wreaked his ven- 
geance. After tearing the scalp from his head, the 
while savage placed the body in a sitting posture in 
the canoe, and sent it adrift down the stream. The 
voyage of the dead chief was observed by many, 
who supposed him living, and upon one of his unii- 
nary excursions. When, however, the deed be- 
came known, hia nation were not slow in avowals 
of vengeance. Equally exasperated, at about the 
same time, were the Shawaiiese against the whites, 
by thfl murder of one of their favourite chiefs, iSi7imt 
Heels, who had, in the kindest manner, undertaken 
to escort several white traders across the woods 
from the Ohio to Albany, a distance of nearly two 
hundred miles. 

The consequence of these repeated outrages, per 
petrated 1^ white barbarians, was the immediate 
commencement of an Indian war, the lirGt leader of 
which was Logan, who, with a small party of only 
eight warriors, made a sudden and unexpected de- 
scent upon a Muskingum settlement, with complete 
success. In the course of the summer great num- 
bers of men, women, and children fell victims ta 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife. Logan, howev- 
er, though smarting under a keen sense of bis own 
wrongs, Sethis face against the practice of putting 
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prisoners to the torture, so far as he could, In one 
instance, he so instructed a prisoner doomed to run 
the guantlet, as to enable him to escape without re- 
ceiving essential injury. In another case, with his 
own hand he severed the cord which bound a pris- 
oner to the stake, and by his influence procured his 
adoption into an Indian family. 

To puiush these atrocities, provoked, as all au- 
thorities concur in admitting, by the whites, a vig- 
orous campaign was undertaken by the (ioveniorof 
Virginia, Lord Dunmore, with a force of between 
tvo and three thousand men. Eleven hundred of 
these provincials musily riflemen, and eumprisitig 
much of the chivalry of Virginia, consii luting the 
left wing, were intrusted to the command of Gen 
eral A.ndrew Lewis, with instructions to march di- 
rect \oT Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the Great 
Knnhiwa; while his lordship, proceeding with the 
right wing, was to cross the Ohio at a higher point, 
atid fall upon ttie Indian towns in their rear. For 
reasons never satisfactorily explained, although ihe 
cause of some controversy at the time, there was a 
failure of the expected co-operation on the part of 
Lord Dunmore. 

General Lewis commenced his march on the nth 
of September. His course was direct, through a 
trackless wiidemess, one hundred and sixty miles, 
over which all the supplies of the army were to be 
transported on pack-horses. The march was very 
slow and tedious, o';cupying nineteen days. Ar- 
rived at or near the junction of the Kanhawa with 
the Ohio, Lewis waited eight or nine days to obtain 
tidings from Lord Dunmore, but heard not a syl- 
lable. 

Early on the morning of the lOlh of October, two 
of Lewis's scouts, who were about a mile in ad- 
vance, were lired upon by a large body of Indians ; 
one of Ihe scouts was killed, and the other escaped 
to camp with the inlelligencp. Ii was yet half an 
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liuur u> suuiise, and iastaiit dispositions were made 
tn move forward and attack. Just as tbe sun was 
rising, the Indians, who were advancinfc upon a liki^ 
errand, were met, and an engagement ensued, which 
continued with greater or leas severity through the 
day. The Virginians had bivuuacken upon a point 
of land between the Iwo rivers, giving the Indiana 
an important advantim;e of position, inasmucb as, il' 
defeated, retreat would be impossible fnr the former, 
while the latter could fly at their pleasure. But 
such was not the purpose of the Indians. Their 
numbers have been variously stated from eight Ui 
fifteen hundred, oousisting of Shaw.uiese, DeU- 
wares, Mingoes, WyandDls, Cayugas, and several 
other tribes, led iu chief by Logan, assisted by oth- 
er celebrated cliiefs, among whom were Comstack, 
Etlaupncn (his sou), and the Red Eagle. 

The onset was impetuous on both sides. Colonel 
Charles Lewis led the right of the Virginians, and 
was in alvHuce. He fell almost at the first fire, 
mortally womidcd, and shortly afterward expired, 
having walked back to his owu camp. The Virgin- 
ians, like th(^ Indians, sought every advantage by 
fighting from the shelter of Ireits and buslics ; but in 
the 5ratpan ufthe engagement the advantages were 
with the Indians, and two of the Virginia regiments, 
after severe loss, especially in oflicers, were com- 
pelled to give way. Colonel Fleming, who coin- 
mtuided tlie left, though severely woimded, in tlie 
beginning of the action, by two balls through his 
arm and another through the breast, bravely kept 
the field for some time, cheering his men, and, ur- 

S'ng them not to lose an inch of ground, directed 
em to outflank Ihe enemy. But tlie assault ef the 
Indians was vigorous, and their (ire bo severe, that 
the left, like the right, was yielding, when, at the 
most critical moment. Colonel Field's regiment was 
brought with great spirit and resolution into the v 
tion, by which timely movement the fortunes of t| 
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lay were retrieved. The impetuosity or the Indiana 
*pas checked, and tliey were in turn forced to re- 
treat, ra.!ling back to tvail themselves of a rude 
breastwork of lo^ and brushwood, which they had 
taken the precaution to construct lor the occaaion. 
Colonel Field was killed at the moment his gallant 
regiment had changed the aspect of the battle, and 
he was succeeded by Captain Isaac Shelby, after- 
ward the brave and hardy old Governor of Kentucky. 

The Indians made a valiant stand at their brcas'u 
work, defending their position until nearly nightfall. 
for several hours every attempt to dislodge tht^ni 
was unsuccessful, the savages fighting like men whii 
had not only their soil and homes to protect, but 
deep wrongs to avenge. " The voice of the mighty 
Comstock was often heard during the day, above 
tbe din of battle, calling out to his warriors, ' Be 
strong! Be strong!' And when, by tlio repeated 
charge of the Virginians, some of his warriors began 
to waver,he is said to have sunk his ton~ahawkintD 
the head of a coward who was attempting to fly." 

The action had continued extremely hct until past 
twelve o'clock, after which it was abated at inter- 
vals, though a scattering fire was kepi up most of 
the time during the day. Towards nlgbt. finding 
that each successive attack upon the line of the In. 
dians in front but weakened his own force, without 
majcing any perceptible impression upon the Indians, 
and rightly judging that, if the latter were not rout- 
ed before dark, the contest must be resumed under 
at least doubtful circumstances on the following day. 
Lewis made a final attempt to throw a body of troops 
into the rear. Three companies were detached upun 
this service, led by Captain Shelby. The gronm! 
favoured the enterprise. Availing themselves of the 
laU weeds and grass upon the bank of a creek flow- 
ing into the Ksnhawit, those companies passed ^he 
fliuik of the Indian ranks unobserved, and, falling 
vigorously upon their rear, drove tlicm from ilieii ' 
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lines with precipitation. Night oame on, and the 
Indians, supposing that re-enlbrcements of the Vir- 
ginians hiid arrived, fled across the Ohio, and con- 
tinued tlieir retreat to the Scioto. They had not 
the satisfaction of tailing many scalps — the bodiea 
of a few stragglers only fulling into their posses- 
sion. In tlie official account, it was stated ihat they 
scalped numbers of their own warriors to prevent 
the Virginians from doiug it. Of those Indians first 
killed, tiie Virginians scalped upward of twenty. 
The loss of the Indians was never known. It must, 
however, have been severe ; since, in addition to the 
killed and wouuded borne away, numbers of the 
slain were thrown into the river, aud thirty-three 
of their warriors were found dead upon the field on 
the following day. The loss of the Virginians was 
likewise severe. Two of their colonels were kill- 
ed, four captains, many subordinate officers, and be- 
tween fifty and sixty privates, besides a much lar- 
ger number wounded.* 

Arrived at Chilicotlie, a council of the Indians was 
convened to debate upou the question what was next 
to be done. Cornstock, it was said, had been op- 
posed to giving battle at Point Pleasant, but had re- 
solved to do his best on being overruled in council. 
Having been defeated, as he had anticipated, he de- 
manded of the council, " What shall we do noui f Tht 
Lone Knives are coming vpon as by two routes. Shall 
we (um out imd Jighl Ihem t" No response beiog 
made to the question, he continued, " Shall me InU 
all our aguams and children, and then fight until tue are 
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Mil killed Kursehes!" As before, all were siiuiH; , 
whereupon Coraslock struck hia tamaha\vk iiilo Llie 
war-post, ataading iu the midst of the cuuiicLl, aiid 
remarked, with emphasis, "Since you are not inc/inea 
to fight, I will go and make peace." Saying which. 
he repaired to the camp ai Lord Diuimore, who, hav- 
ing deaceuded the Ohio, was now approaching the 

Moautitne, General Lewis, having buried his dead 
uid made the necessary dispoaitions for an Hdvaiice 
into the heart of the Indian couiUry, moved forward 
in pursuit of the enemy, resolved upon his extermi- 
nation. He was soon afterward met by a counter- 
grder from Lord Dmunore, which he disregarded ; 
and it was not until the governor visited Lewis in 
his own camp tiai a. reluctant obedience waa ex- 
acted. Meantime the negotiation proceeded, but un- 
der circumstances of distrust on the part of the Vir- 
ginians, who were careful to admit only a small 
number of the Indians into their encampment at any 
one time. The chief speaker on the pan of the In- 
dians was Cornstock, who did not fail to charge the 
whites with being the sole cause of the war, enu- 
merating tile provocations which the Indians had 
received, and dweiling with peculiar force upon the 
mnrdera dommitted in the family of Logan.* This 
lofty chief himself refused to appear at the couticiL 
Me was in favourof peace, but his prouU spirit scorn- 
ed to aak for it ; and he remained iu his Ciiliin, brood- 
ing in melancholy silence over his own wrongs. 

Of so much importance was his name considered 
by Lord Uunraore, however, that a special messen- 
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Iter was despatched lo ascertain whether he would 
accede to the articles of peace. This messenger 
waa Colonel John Gibson, an officer in Dunraore'a 
army, and afterward a man of some distinction. 
The " Mingo Cliief" did not dissent from the terms, 
but gave not his sanction without an eloquent re 
hearsal of his grievances, relating in full the cir- 
cnmslances of tne bulchei^ of his own entire fami- 
ly, to avenge which atrocities he had taken up the 
hatchet. His conference with Gibson took place in 
a solitary wood, and, at its close, he charged hint 
with the celebrated speech to Lord Dunmore, which 
has become familiar wherever the English language 
IB spoken : 

" I appeal to any white mau to say if he ever en- 
tered Logan's cabin hungry, and he rave him not 
meat ; if ever he came cold and naked, and he clo- 
thed him not. During the course of the last long 
and bloody war, Logan remanicd idle in his cabin, 
an advocate for peace. Such was my love for the 
whites, that my countrymen pointed aa they passed, 
and said, ' Logan la the friend of the white men.' I 
had even thought to live with you, but for the inju- 
ries of one man. Colonel Cresap, ihe last spring, 
in cold blood and unprovoked, miudered all the re- 
lations of Logan, not even sparing my women and 
children. There runs not a drop of my blood in the 
veins of any living creature. This called on me for 
revenge. I have sought it; I have killed many; 1 
have fully glutted my vengeance. For my coimtty, 
I rejoice at the beams of peace ; but do not harbour 
a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan nev- 
er felt fear. He will not turn on lus heel lo save 
his life. Who is there to muurn for Logim! Not 

This speech has ever been regarded a^i one of the 
most eloquent passages in the EngUsh language. 
Mr. JeHerson remarked of it, " I may challenge the 
whole orations of Demosthenes, ami of Cicero, and 
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of any more erninent orator, if Europe has furnish- 
etl more eminent, to produce a single passage suije- 
rror tO it ;" and an American statesman and achol- 
Hr,* scarcely less illustrious than the author of Ihin 
uqble eulogium, haa subscribed to that opiuicn.t 

Lord Dunmore, it is believed, was sincerely dcsi- 
ruiia of peace — from motives of humanity, we are 
ready to believe, although writers of less charity 
have attributed his course to a more unworthy feel 
ing. Peace, therefore, was the result of the council. 
Bui it will readily be conceded that the Indian war- 
riors could not have retired lo their respective tribes 
aikd homes with any feelings of particular friendship 
towards the while men. On the contrary, the pain 
of defeat, and the loss of the warriors who fell, were 
causes of irritating reflection, in addition to the ori- 
pnal and grievouH wrong they had suffered at the 
lidods of Cresap and Greaihouse. The tiix Nations, 
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as a confederacy, had not taJien part in the war o( 
the Virginia border; but many oftbeirwarriora were 
engaged in it, especially the Cayugus, to which na- 
tion Logan belonged, and Ihe warriors of the Six 
Nations colonized on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
and its tributary, the Shamokin. Thse^, it may be 
reasonably inferred, returned from the contest only 
to brood over their accumulated wrongs, aud in a 
temper not over-inclined to cultivate the most ami- 
cable relations with the colonies. In one word, the 
temper of the whole Indian race, with the exception 
of the Oneidae, was soured by these occurrences oi 
the year 1774 : a moat unfortunate circumstance, 
since events were then following in rapid succes- 
sion, which within a twelvemonih rendered the 
friendship of the nations not only desirable, but an 
object of vast importance. 

But before the direct narrative leading to those 
events is resumed, it may be well to end the mel- 
ancholy tale of Logan, " which can be dismissed with 
no rehef to its gloomy colours." After the peace of 
Chilicothe, he sank into a state of deep mental de- 
pression, declaring that life was a torment to him. 
He became in some measure delirious ; went to De- 
troit, and there yielded himself to habits of intoxica- 
tion. In the end, he became a victim to the same 
ferocious cruelty which had already rendered him a 
desolate man. Not loug after the treaiy, apartvol i 
whites murdered him as he was returning ftoi" 
iToit to his own country. 
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The parent government did not relax ii 
measures, notwithstanding the etfons oflbe Eur) ol 
Chatham, now venerable for his years, who, ail'>r ■ 
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long retiremeni, returned into public life, to mterpoae 
his eloquence and the influence of his greiit name in 
Iwhaif of the colonies. His lordship's address to 
the king for the removal of the troops from Boston 
was rejected by a large majority. His conciliatory 
bill was also rejected. On the 96th of January, 
Messrs. BoUand. Franklin, and Lee, the committee 
from the colonies charged with presenting the pe- 
riiiou of the Continent^ Congress for a redress of 
grievances, brought the subject before the House ol 
Commons, and ^er an angry del>ate, they refused 
to receive it by a decisive vote. Meantime, bills 
were passed, by lai^ majoiities, restriiining all the 
thirteen colonies, excepting only New- York, Dela- 
ware, and North Carolina, from the prosecution of 
any foreign commerce other than with Great Britain 
and her dependances. The Eastern States were 
likewise excluded from the fiahorles of Newfound- 
land. But notwithstauding that, from motives of 
policy, New- York had been thus excepted from the 
restraining law, its local legislature was at the same 
lime eng-dged in preparing a memorial to the crown 
for a redress of grievances : a fact which the minis- 
ters soon learned, and not without mortllication. 
The New- York address was a strong denunciation 
of the measures of the government towards the colo- 
nies, and an energetic appeal for redress. The ad- 
dress was presented to the House of Conimous by 
Mr. Burke, but was never called np. 

A new Provincial Congress was assembled in Mas- 
sachusetts in February, which, anticipating that the 
parent government was preparing to strike the first 
blow at that colony, adapted farther means of pre- 
caution and defence, but, with great wisdom, avoid- 
ing anything like an overt act of resistance. Hos- 
tilities had welinigh been commenced, on the Sfith 
of February, between Salem and Danvers, by the 
opposition of Colonel Timothy Pickering and others 
U) Colonel Leslie, who had been sent to Salem by 
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General G-ige to seize some military siort s whit* n 
be had been iiifonned were collucting at ilie ronntit 
place. The interposition of Mr. Barnard, tlie min- 
ister of Salem, prevented the effusion of blood, and 
Leslie relumed to Boston from a bootless errand. 

The ill-starred expedition, by the direction of Gen- 
eral Gage, to Concord, and the battle of Ltxiugton 
on the I'Jlh of April, g;ave the signal of a general 
rush to arms throughout most oftlie colonies. True, 
it was not admitted to be a formal commencement 
of hostilities, and the Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts deapatcbed an account of that affair to Great 
Britain, with depositions establisbing tbe fact, indis- 
putably, that both at Concord and Lexington the firing 
bad been commenced by the king's troops, Majoi 
Pitcaim himself discharging the first shot at thr 
former place. But although this message was ac 
cnmpanied by an address to the people of Grem 
Britain with continued professions of loyalty, thosf 
professions were sent, hand in hand, with a declara 
tion that they would " not tamely submit to the per 



in which they were determined to die or contjuer. 
It was very evident, therefore, that reconciliation 
was out of the question, and that a trial of arms waa 
near at hand. Of course, (he exasperation of the 
public mind was now at its height, and those who 
liad not taken sides could no longer stand neutral. 

It was at this moment, just as the Oontineatal 
Congress was abovt to reassemble, that, most un- 
wisely for themselves, the influential Loyaliais of 
Tryon county undertook to make a demonstration 
against tile proceedings of the Congress of the pre- 
ceding autumn. Adeclaration in opposition to those 
proceedings was drawn up, and advantage taken 
of the gathering of the people at a court holden in 
JobuBtown, to obtain signatures. The discuashiui 
•an high upon the subject, but the movers in the aiTaii 
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Miccceded in olituining the names of a inajoritj of 
ihc grand-jurors, and ihe greater portion of the loa- 
fisinicy of the county. 

'I'hc Whigs ill attendance at the court were indi^. 
iiaut at this procedure, and, on returning to their 
respective homes, cominuuicaied their feelings to 
Liiose of their neighbours who had einbraced kindred 
principles. Pubhc meetings were called, and com- 
mittees appointed in every district, and sub-commit- 
leee in almost every hamlet in the county.* The 
lirst of these public meetings was held at the house 
of John Veeder, in Caughniiwaga. It was attended 
by about three hundred people, who assembled, un- 
armed, for the purpose of dehberution, and also to 
erect a liberty-pule — the most hateful object of that 
day in the eyes of the Loyalists. Among the leaders 
of the Whigs on that occasion were StupsoN S.<h- 
MuRB, an opulent furmer residing in the nelghbour- 
liood, iind two of his sons, Jaoob and Predbhic. 
Before they had accomplished their purpose of rais- 
ing the emblem of rebellion, the proceedings were in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Sir John Johnson, accom- 
panied by his brothers-in-law. Colonels Clans and 
Guy Johnson, Colonel Juhii Bntler, and a large num- 
iMrofiheir retainers, armed with swords and pistols. 
Uoy Johnson mounted a high stoop and harangued 
.he people al length, and with great vehemence. 
He dwelt upon the strength mid power of the king, 
ind aiiempied to show the folly of opposing his ofG- 
■-era or revolting against the authority of hLS crown. 
i ftingle ship, be said, would be sufficient to capture 
til the navy which could be set afloat by the colo- 
uiea ; while on the frontiers, the Indians were under 
tuK maj<i3ty''B control, and his arms were sustained 
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by a cliain of fortified posts, extending rrom [he, GuU 
of the St. LHwreiice to the Mississippi. He wa,i 
very virulent in his lan^nagfe towards the disufTectnd, 
causing their blood to boil with indigiiaiioa. But 
Uiey were uttarmed, and for the most part unpre 
pared, if not indisposed, to proceed to any act of 
violence. The orator at length became so abusive, 
that Jacob Sammons, no longer able to restrain hiin- 
self, imprudently interrupted his discourse by pro- 
nouncing him a liar and a villain. Johnson there- 
upon seized Siunraona by the throat, and called hira 
a d — d villain in return. A scuffle ensued between 
them, during which Sammons was struck down with 
a loaded whip. On recovering from the momentary 
stupor of the blow, Saninwtis found one of JohnsonV 
servants sitting astride of his body, A well-directe<i 
blow relieved him of that encumbrance, and, spring- 
ing upon his feet, he threw off his coiit and prepared 
for fight. Two pistols were imjnediatcty presented 
to his breast, but not discharged, as Sammons wat 
again knocked down by the clubs of the Loyalists 
and severely beaten. On recovering his feel once 
more, he perceived that his Whig friends had all de- 
camped, with the exception of the families of th< 
Fondas, Veeders, and Visschers.* The Loyalisty 
also drew off, and Jacob Sammons returned to his 
father's house, bearing upon his body the first ecaxia 
of the revolutionary contest in the county ofTryon. 

One of the largest and most spirited of these 
tnee tings took place in Cherry Valley. It was held 
in ihe church, and the people entered inl« the sub- 
ject with so much enthusiasm, that they took their 
children to the assembly, that they might imbibe 
lessons of patriotism, as it were, at the altar — thus 
hallowing the cause in which they were about to 
engage with the impressive sanctions of religion. 
Tlie orator of the occasion was an Indian interpret- 
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et oained Thornas Spencer; he wa9 rude of speiich, 
but fOTCible; und wanning wilh his theme, spoke 
with such power and effect, that the story of his el- 
oquence yet lives in the annals of tnidition. The 
result of this meeting was the adoption of a strong 
counter-declaration, condemning the proceedings of 
the Loyalists at Johnstown, and approving, in the 
moat unequivocal and aolennn terras, of the proceed- 
ings of the Continental Congress. 

These proceedings look place early in May. But 
from a letter addressed to tne Committee of Safety 
of Albany, by the Committee of tlie Palatine Dis- 
trict, on the IBth of that mouth, it appears that the 
Johnsons, and their powerful confederates in the 
Uohawk District, succeeded, by threats, intimidation, 
and ail array of military strength, in preventing the 
adoption of a corresponding declaration by tile 
Whigs. The committee farther notified their friends 
in Albany, that Sir John Johnson was fortifying the 
Baronial Hall, by planting several swivels around 
it ; and he had paraded parts of the regiment of mi- 
litia which he commanded, on the day previous, for 
the purpose of intimidation, as it was conjectured 
It was likewise reported that the Scotch Highland- 
ers, settled in large numbers in and about Johns- 
town, who were Koraan Catholics, had armed them- 
selves to the number of one hundred and fifty, ready 
to aid in the suppression of any popular outbreaks 
in favour of the growing cause of liberty. 

Strong suspicions were early entertained that the 
JiAnsonB, Butlers, and Colonel Claue, were endeav- 
ouring to alienate the good-will of the Indians from 
the colonists, aad prepare them, in the event of 
open hostilities, to take up the hatchet against them. 
Thayendunegea, alias Joseph Brant, as heretofore 
mentioned, was now the secretary of Colouel Guy 
Johnson, the superintendent, and his activity was 
CWMiless. Notwithstanding his former friendship 
IDr JCr. Kirklam', the faithful missionary to the One- 
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idas, Thayendanegea was apprehensive ihal his m- 
lluence would be exerted to alienate the Tndiaiis 
rrom the iDtercsls of the crown, and attach them tu 
those of the coloiiisiB. The wily chief, accordingly, 
attempted to obtain the removal of Mr- Kirkland 
from his atalion ; and at his instigation a dissolute 
sachem of the Oneidas preferred charges against 
the minister to Guy Johnson, the superintendent. 
A correspondence took place between Johnson and 
Mr. Kirkland upon the subject, iu whioh the latter 
sustained himself with force and dignity. The One- 
ida nation, moreover, rallied lo his support, almost 
to a man ; so that the superintendent was obUsed, 
for the lime, to reUnquish the idea of his forcible 
removal. 

Justice, however, both lo Brant and Guy Johnson, 
■"equires it to be stated, that the vigilauL eyes of the 
Bostonians had already been directed to the impor- 
tance of securing an interest among the Indians of 
the Sis Nations, in anticipation of whatever events 
were to happen. To this end, a correspondence was 
opened through Mr. Kirkland, even with the Mo- 
hawks, by the Provincial Congress of Massachu- 
setts, before the aRair of Lexingion and Concord. 

There were at that lime dwelling at Stockbridge, 
in the wesi«rn part of Massachusetts, a remnant of 
the MohicV adders, or " River Indians," as they were 
usually called during the greater portion of the laai 
century, but latterly Stockbridge bidians, from theii 
locality. These Indians were the remains of thi 
Mulihekaneew* of llie Hudson River, at the Lline o 
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the dtacovery. They came originiillj, iiccurduig lo 
' Iheir own iradiiions, from ihe far West — even be- 
yond the ){reat lakes. That suctj was their oriKiiiai 
iocalion is supported by the fact, that their language 
was radically different from that of the Narragan- 
!>etts and New-England Indians generally, and also 
fiom the language of the Five Nations. Its affini- 
lies were aUied to the .Shawunese and Chippewa, 
affording farther evidcuee thut they had emigrated 
from the West, crossing the country of tlie Dcla- 
wares, and establishing iliemselvefl on the banks of 
the Hudson, or Mohickannittuck, as the North River 
was called. They were a powerful tribe at the time 
of the diecovery, nunibermg a thousand warriors, 
and inhabiting the country between the Upper Del- 
aware and the Hudson, Together with portionB of 
territory iiow included in Massachusetts and Vcr< 
moat. They dwell mually in little towns and Tilla- 
ges, their chief seat being the site of the present 
city of Albany, called by them Pempoiowwuthut- 
Muhhecanneuw, or the Fireplace of thu Nation. 
Becoming feeble and dJapetaed as the white popula- 
tion increased around and among thoin — although 
their numbers had been partially reciiiiied by reui 
gees from the Narraganaetts and Pcqiiods, on thit 
conquest of those nations — the Muhhekaneew weru 
collected together at tjtockbridgo, in 1736, under the 
care of the Rev. John Snrgeiiiit, who, and his son 
after him, were long the spiiihial guides of the 
itibe. They were ever faithful lo the Knglish, hav- 
ing been actively employed by General Mhirley to 
range the country between Lake George and Mon- 
treal, during the French war ending in the comjui^si 
of Canada. 

The relations of llie Stockbridge Indians with tlie 
Oueidas had become intimate, and it 1:. very possi- 
ble that the ncgotiatioas had even Ihej tjommenced 
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between the two tribes, which a few yeara afler^ 
ward resulted ill the removal of the Stockbridge In- 
dians to the Oaeida.. fie Ih;it. however, as it may, 
when the troubles began to thicken, the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts sent a meEsage to the 
Stockbridge Indians, apprizing them of the gather- 
ing tenipeat, and expressing a desire to cultivate a 
good understanding between them. The Indians, 
in return, despatched Captain Solomon Ahbauanau- 
waiimut, their chief sacheui, to the Congress, to 
make a reply, and on the llth of April he delivered 
the followtug speech : 

" BsuTHKKS — We have hoard you apeak by your 
letter — we thank you for it : we now make answer. 

"BiioTHiiHS — You remember, when you first came 
over the great waters, I was great, and you was lit- 
tle, very small. I then took you in for a. friend, and 
kept you under my arms, so that no one might in- 
jure you ; since that time we have ever been tree 
friends ; there has never been any quarrel betwem 
us. But ROW our conditions are changed. You are 
become great and tall. You reuch to the clouds I 
You are seen ail around the world, and I am be- 
come email, very little. 1 am not so high as your 
heel. Now you take care of me, and I look to you 
for protection. 

" Broihehb — 1 am sorry to hear of this great quar- 
rel between you and Old England. It appears thai 
blood must soon be shed to end this quarrel. We 
never till this day understood the foundation of this 
quarrel between you and the country you came 

" Brothehs— Whenever I see your blood ruiming, 
you will soon find me about to revenge my brother's 
biood. Although I am low and veiy small, I will 
gripe hold of your enemy's heel, that he cannot run 
SO fast, and bo light, as if he had nothing at bis 

" BttoTiiKns — You know I am not so wise as you 
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are ; therefore I aak your advice in what 1 a 
gemg to say. I have been thiukiiig, before you 
coiae to action, to take a run lo the westward, and 
feel the mind of my Indian bretliren, the Six Na- 
tions, atid know how they siand — whether they are 
on your side, or for your enemies. If I find they are 
against you, I will try to turn their minda. I think 
Ihey win listen to me, for they have always looked 
this way for advice concerning all important news 
that comes from the rising of the sun. 1/ they 
hearken to me, you will not be afraid of any danger 
behind you. However iheir minds are affected, you 
shall aooa know by me. Now I think I can do you 
more service in this way than by marching olT im- 
mediately to Boston, and staying there ; it may be a 
great while before blood runs.* Now, as 1 said, 
you are wiser tlian I ; I leave this for your consid- 
eration, whether I come down immediately, pv wait 
till 1 hear some blood La spilled. 

" Bhiithebs— I would not have you think, by this, 
that we are falling back from our engagements. 
We are ready to do anything for your relief, and 
atiatl be guided by your counsel. 

■* BBOTHEH8 — One thing I ask of you : if you send 
for me to light, that you will let me Sghi in my own 
Indian way. I am not used to light English fash- 
ion, llierefore you must not expect I can train like 
your men. Only point out to me where your eno 
inies keep, and that is all I shall want to know," 

These facts are introduced, not only as being con- 
nected with the main history, and interesting in 
lliemselvea, but in justice to Guy Johnson ; since, 
in regard to his own measures ol defensive prepar- 
ation, he ia entitled lo the beueflt of all the facts, 
going to warrant his suspicions that an extraneoua 
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nfluence was exerting over the subjects of his gen 
eral superinleiidence ; and it can hardly be suppo- 
Hed that he was kept altogether in ig^iorance, either 
of the correspondence with Mr. Kirkland or of that 
with the Stockbridge Indiana, througli whom, prob- 
^ly, the Bostoniaus were at the same time holding 
intercourse with the Six Nations. These circum- 
stances could not but awaken a lively jealousy in 
regurd to the movements of the white people among 
the Indiana under his charge, and especially in re- 
gard to Mr. Kirkland. Accordingiy, although in thu 
month of February the superintendent had not been 
able to effect the removal of Mr. Kirkland from his 
station among the Oncidas, he accomplished that 
object in the course of the spring, as appears by a 
letter from the missionary liimseTf, addressed from 
Cherry Valley to the Albany Committee. 

The influence iif Mr. Kirkland was great among 
the Oneidaa, and deservedly so. Hence, had he un- 
dertaken the task, he might, beyond all doubt, and 
easily, have persuaded tne Indians of his forest- 
charge to espouse the cause of the colonies. But 
he did no such thing ; or, at least, be avoided ths 
exertion of any farther itifluence than to persuade 
them to the adoption of a neutral policy. This de- 
termination, probably, was an act of their own voli- 
tion, after listening to the interpretation of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress. It was made known to the 
people of New-England by the following address, 
transmitted by the Oneidas to Governor Trumbull, 
of Connecticut, with a request that he would caoBe 
it to be communicated to the four New-England 
colonies : 

The Oneida Inhu-is to Governor Tridibull. 

" As ray younger brothers of ihe New-Gngland 

Indians, who have settled in our vicinity, are now 

going down to visit their friends, mid to move up 

[larts of their families that were left behind— witli 
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tliis belt by Ihem, I open the road wide, clearing it 
of all obstacles, thai they may visit their fiieixla 
and return to their seitlements here in peace. 

" Now we more immediately address you, oui 
brother, the governor, and the chiefs of New-Eng- 
land. 

" Brothers — We hart henrd of tbe unhappy dif- 
ferences and great contention between you and Old 
Englnnd. We wonder greatly, and are troubled iu 

*■ Brothkms — Possesa your minds iu peace re- 
specting us Indians. We cannot intermeddle in 
Ihis dispuit! between two brothers. The quarrel 
soema to be unualunil. You are ttn-i hrolhers of one 
itood. We are unwilling to join on either side in 
such a contest, for we bear an equal affection to 
both you Old and New England, should the great 
King of England apply to us for aid, we shall deny 
hina ; if the colonies apply, ■ ■■ - 

present situation of you twi 
strange to us. We Indiana 
l«cl in the traditions of our a 
or a similar instance, 

" Qhutukbb — For these reasons possess your 
minds in peace, and take no umbrage that we In- 
dians refuse joining in the contest. We are for 

" BttoTUE&E — As we have declared for peace, wu 
desire you will not apply to our Indian brethren in 
New-England for their assistance. Let us Indiana 
be ail of one mind, and live with one another; and 
you white people settle your own disputes betweerj 
yourselves." 

Of an Indian foe the inhabitants of Tryon county 
entertained a special dread. In the communication 
of the Palatine Commiiiee to that of Albany, there- 
lore, cited a few pages back, it was suggested 

l^lher -I would not be expedient to prevent the 
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5 shall refuse. Thi: 
) brothers is new and 
cannot find, nor recol- 
i, the like case, 
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MndiDg of powder and ammunition into the Mo 
hawk Valley, tinlesa consig^ncd lo the commituie, ta 
be sold under their inapectiou. lu conclusion, the 
committee declared that, althongh few in number, 
they were delennined lo lei the world see who 
were, and who were not, attached to the cause of 
American libt.^rt^ ; and they closed by avowing theit 
fixed determuiation " to carry into execution every- 
thing recommended by the Coutiiiental Congresa, 
and to be free or die." 

Three days after making this communication to 
their Albany brethren, that is to eay, on the iilst of 
May, the question whether Guy Johnson was of 
was not tampering with the Indiana in anticipation 
of hostilities, was solved by an intercepted commu- 
nication from Thayendanegea to the chiefs of th« 
Oneid» tribe. The letter, written in the Mohitwk 
language, was found in an Indian path, and was su[>- 
posed to have been lost by one of their runners. 
The following is a translation, being the earliesi 
tpecimen extant of the composition of Brant : 

■' Wrilta el Guy Jahwiin.;, Mag, IT75. 

" This is your letter, you great ones or sachems. 
Guy Johnson says he will be glad if you get this in- 
telligence, you Oneidas, how it goes wiili him nowi 
and he is now more certain concerjiing the intau- 
tion of the Boston people. Guy Johnaon is in ^at 
fear of being taken prisoner by the Bostoman*. 
We Mohawks are obliged to waich him constantly. 
Therefore we send you this mielligence, that yOB 
shall know it ; and Guy Johnson assures himseU^ 
and depends upon your coming to his assistaoc^ 
and thiit you will, without fail, be of that opinion. 
He believes not that you will assent to let him suf- 
fer. We therefore expect you in a couple of dayB' 
time. So much at present. We send but so far u 
to Tou Oneidas, but afterward, pcrhnps, to all thv 
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Other nations. We conclude, ajid expect that job 
will have concern about our ruler, Guy Johnson, 
because we are all luiited. 

-' (Signed) " Abbn Kannrnz«ron, 

" Johannes TEDAaiHoni, 

" DETAGODEAtiHNAWEAGa. 

" Joseph Bbant, 

" Guy Joknaon'i Jnterpreler." 

The surface of this intercepted despatch discloses 
nothing more than a desire on the part of Guy John- 
son to strengthen his domestic forces for the pro- 
tection of his person, in the event of any attempt to 
seize and car^ him iiwuy. But the inhafailants al- 
lowed hitn no credit for suicerity. Information bad 
Iwen received from Canada, through the emissaries 
«ent thither by the revolutionary leaders in Massa- 
chusetls, that secret agents of the crown had been 
sent anjong the Six Nations to stir them up against 
the colonies. Hence the correspondence of the 
Massachusetts Congress witk Mr. Kirkland and the 
Indians ; and hence, also, the increasing apprehen- 
sion of the people that the Indians were to be in- 
flamed and let loose upon them. Such, consequent- 
ly, was their dlBtniat of Johiisoii, that they neither 
believed there was any design against his person, 
nor that he was labouring under any apprehension 
of the kind. There is no reason to doubt, however, 
that Guy Johnson did feel his position to be critical. 
General Schuyler had his eye upon hini ; and, be- 
yimd question, his every motion was su closely 
watched as lo make him feel very uncomfortable.' 

In addition to tlie before-meniioned intercepted 
letter, it was aeceitained that already expresses had 
actually been sent lo the upper tribes of the Six Ni 
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tiona, b inviie them down to Giiy Johnson's house. 
His own (iomcstic army amounted to five hundred 
men, und he had now cut off all free communication 
between the upper Mohawk settlements and Albany. 
And although the districts of Palatine, Canajoharie, 
and the German Flatta were sanctioning the prt>- 
ceedings of Jie Continental Congress with much 
unanimity, they were in a great measure unarmed 
and destitute of ammunition, not having more than 
fifty pounds of powder in the dL'itricts. Under these 
circumstances, the committee wrote an urgent let- 
ter to Albany, representing their situation, and sug- 
gesting whether it might not be expedient lo open 
the communication through the lower districts of the 
valley by force. They mso advised the sending of 
two tnisty messengers, well acquainted with the In- 
dian language, to the upper nations, to dissuade 
tiiem, if possible, from obeying the summons of Guy 
Johnson, and to enlighten them in respect of the true 
jfature and causes of the quarrel with the king's 
government. 

This letter was despatched by express, and ilie 
Albany Committee replied on the following day, 
advising their friends of the upper districts that they 
had no ammunition to spare, and dissuading them 
from any attempt to reopen the communication by 
force. That project was, accordingly, abandoned ; 
but the committee sent four of its members lo Al- 
bany, to gain information as to the condition of 
the country generally, and with instructions to pro- 
cure a quantity of powder and lead, the committee 
holding itself responKible for the purchase money. 
Meantime, they pushed their measures of internal 
organization with groat energy and success, estab- 
lishing sub-committees wherever it was expedient 
and assuming the exercise of legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers. Secret articles for mutual 
succour and defence were prepared, and very gener- 
ally signed by the Whips ; and threats having been 
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3ttered by Guy Johnaon, that unless 
desisted from the course they were pursuing, he 
would aeize and imprison certaiu of their uumCei: 
ihey solemnly bound themselves to rescue any wno 
might thus be arrested by force, " unless such per 
sons should be confined by legal process, issued upou 
a legal ground, and executed in a legal manner." 

It is here worthy, not only of special note, but of 
all admiration, how completely and entirely theau 
Mtrder-mcu held themselves amenable, In the most 

Sing exigencies, to the just execution of the laws. 
roughout all their proceedings, the history of the 
Tryoa Committees will show that they were gov- 
erned by the purest dictates of patriotism, and the 
highest regard to moral principle. Unlike the rude 
inhabitants of most frontier aeitlements, especially 
under circumstances when the magistracy are, from 
necessity, almost powerless, the frontier patriots of 
Tryon county were scrupulous in their devotion to 
the supremacy of the laws. Their leading men were 
likewise distuiguished for their intelligence ; and 
while North Carolina is disputing whether she did 
not, in fact, utter a declaration of independence be- 
fore it was done by Congress, the example may 
almost be said to have proceeded from the Valley 
of the Mohawk. 

On the whole, there is no ^od reason to doubt 
that Guy Johnson was, in reality, apprehensive of a 
clandestine visit from the Yankees, and possibly of 
an abduction. The great influence of his official 
station, and his equivocal conduct, had created uni- 
versal distrust ; and the alTair of the " Tea Party" 
had taught the Loyalists that the Bostonians were as 
adroit and fearless in stratagem as ui deeds of open 
daring and bold emprise. It was well understood 
that he had arrested and searched the persons of 
two New-Englandera, suspicious, as it was inferred, 
and probably not without reason, that they had been 
■lespaiched on a mission to the Indians, with whom 
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through hia own inteqiosition. Nor could he be 
ignorant or the fact, that at that critical conjuncture, 
the poBsession of his person might be or as much 
consequence to those who were on the verse of re- 
bellion us of detriment to the service in which his 
predilections would probably induce him to engage. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A couKcii, of the Mohawk chiefs was held at Gvj 
Park" on Ihe 26lh of May, which was attended by 
delegates from Albany and Tryon counties. Ths 
records of tliia council are very scanty and ansatis- 
factory. The principal chief of the Mohawk triba 
at that time was LiUle Abraham.f a brother of [he 
famous Hendrick who fell at Lake George, in the 
year 1776. 

This council having been but thinly attended, and 
only by one tribe of the Indians, the euperlntendenl 
immediately directed the a.'^aembling of another in 
the western part of the coujity, lo attend which h« 
proceeded to the German Flatts with his whole 
family and retinue. His quarters were at the house 
of a Mr. Thompson, on Cosby's Manor, a few milea 
above the Plaits. It has been alleged that this sec- 
ond council was convoked because of the superin- 
tendent's dissatisfaction with the first — a conclusion 
not unlikely, from the absence of the western In< 
dians, who had been invited. 

On the Sd of June there was, for the Urst time, m 
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hill meeting of the Tryoa Connty Committee, th* 
LoyalielBhavingpreviouslyprevented the attendance 
of delegates &om the lower, or Mohawk District.* 
This committee addressed a strong and patriotic let- 
ter to the superintendent, formally notifying him of 
the purpoaea of their orgniiization. The following 
is an extract from this letter: 

" We are not ignorant of the very great impor- 
tance of your office as superintendent of the Indians, 
and therefore it is no more our duty than incUna- 
llon to protect you in the discharge of the duty of 
your proper province ; and we meet you with pleas- 
ure, in behalf of ourselves and our constituents, to 
thiuik you for meetiug the Indiansi in the uppei 
parts of the county, which may be the means of 
easing the people of the remainder of their fears ou 
tins account, and prevent the Indians committing ir- 
regularities on their way down to Guy Park. And 
we beg of you to use your endeavours with the In- 
dians to dissuade them from interfering in the dis- 
pute with the mother- country and the colonies. 



it think thai, as you and your family pos- 
Misa very large estates in this county, you are unfa 
Tounible to American freedom, although you may 
differ with us in the mode of obtaining a redress of 
erievaiices. Permit us farther to observe, tluti we 
cannot pass over in silence the interruption which 

■XjMrty inilnfaiiDa ullba libirlmoftluiii nioDUir. {From liatimiMl)!*- 
BM|— (;hn«w»» f. r*ua. Jobn Firy, AiHlnio Fi^, Anders R»bib 
l»HF W..«ni[. Uuu>] M'ttootp.!, Iwaib Kltxik, Scui^ EckT. JuB, 
u Slrck, CbnUupim W. p^., Aniiiuii) Vu Vefhton, 



. _ ., i«Di«ncl>— NKlioliiiiB«rl(/iniir,Bb«m;arCoi,W _ 

ht, J(4u> ttaao, SuuihI Cwpbcll, SiisuDl Clyila, Tbamu Hietv. Juhi 
rUwnl. |Kiiig>l>i-lu<l Otnnaii Plit» Uiiliicul— Edwud Wml, Will 

Wnui, MkIuiJ litit, Prediric Fm, Geuigs llerkinH, Duimu'm-Dob 
■^ FradHiD IlBliH-r. Juba Fnnk. (Mohivk DiniicIJ-Joba M..rl<it 
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the people of the Mohawk District met in their meet 
iag, which, we are informed, was conducted in a 
peaceable manner; and the inhuman treatment of 
■, man whose only crime was being faithful to his 
employers, and refusing to give an account of the 
receipt of certain papers, to persons who had not 
the least colour of right to demand anything of that 
kind. We assure you that we are much concerned 
about it, as two important rights of English subjects 
are thereby infringed — to wit, a right to meet, and 
to obtain all the iiilelligence in their power," 

Colonel Nicholas Herkimer and Edward Wall 
were deputed to deliver the letter to the superintend- 
ent, for which purpose they proceeded to Coshy's 
Manor, and discharged their trust. The following 
was Colonel Johnson's reply — manly and direct; 
and with which, if sincere, certainly no fault could 
he found, bating the lack of courtesy in ita com- 
jnencement ; 



■' I have received the paper signed Chris. P. Yalea. 
chairman, on behalf of the districts therein men 
tioned, which I am now to answer, and shall do ir 
briefly.in the order you have stated matters. As in 
the letter from some Indians to the Oneidas, 1 real- 
ly knew nothing of it till 1 heard such a thing had 
been by some means obtained from an Indian mee- 
senger ; and from what I have heard of its contents, 
I can't see anytliing material in it, or that could jus- 
tify such idle apprehensions-, but I must observe, 
that these fears among the people were talked of 
long before, and were, t fear, propagated by some 
malicious persons for a bad purpose. 

"As to your political sentiments, on which you 
enter in the next paragraph, I have no occasion to 
enter on them or the merits of the cause. I desire 
to enjoy liberty of conscience and the e 
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my own judgment, and that all others xhould have 
the same privilege ; but, with regard lo your sfiyiDS 
you might have postponed the affair, if there hnU 
been the least kind of probahiliiy that tlie pcliliui 
uf tlie General Assembly would have been uolioful 
more than thai of the delegates, I must, as a true 
friend to the country, in which I have a large inter- 
est, say, that tlie present dispute is viewed in differ- 
ent lights, according to the education and priLcipleii 
uf the parties affected ; and that, however reasona- 
ble it may appear to a considerable number of hon- 
est men here, that the petition of the delegates 
■hould merit attention, it is not viewed in the same 
light in a country which admits of no authority thai 
is not constitutionally established ; and I persuade 
myself you have that reverence for his majesty, 
that you will pay due regard to tbe royal aeeu- 
ranee given in h^ speech to Parliament, that when- 
ever the American grievances should be laid before 
turn by their constitutional assemblies, ilioy should 
be fully attended to. I have heard that compulsory 
steps were taken to induce some persons to come 
into your measures, and treasonable toaats drank ; 
but 1 am not willing to give too easy credit to flying 
reporlH, and am happy to hear you disavow them. 

" I am glad to find my calling a Congress on ths 
frontiers gives satisfaction ; this was pruicipally my 
design, though 1 cannot sufficiently express my sur- 
prise at those who have, either through malice oi 
Iterance, nnsconatrued my inteniiojis, and suppo 
Mid me capable of setting the Indians on the peace 
able inhabitants of this county. The interest oui 
family has in this county, and my own, is consider- 
able, mid they have been its best benefactors ; any 
tn&licious charges, therefore, to their prejudice, arc 
Highly iiuuriaus, and ought to be totally suppressed. 
"The oflltc9 I hold is greatly for the benefit and 
.lection of this county, aud on my frequent j 
jkwith the Indians depends tbeir [icace and 
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t but be aatomshed to find 
e of to obstruct me in mj 
duties, and the wealtneas of some people in with- 
holding mnny things from me, which are indiaputa- 
bly necessaiT for rendering the Indians contented; 
and I am willing to hope tnat you, gentlemen, will 
duly consider tliis, and discountenance the same. 

" You have been much misinformed as to the or- 
igin of the reports which obliged me to fortify my 
house and stand on my defence. 1 had it, gentle- 
men, from undoubted authority from Albany, and 
since confirmed by letters from one of the commit- 
lee at Philadelphia, that a large body of men were 
to make me prisoner. As the effect this must have 
on the Indians might have been of dangerous con- 
sequences to you (a circumstance not thought of), 
I waa obliged, at great expense, to take these meaa- 
urea. But the many reports of my stopping travel- 
lers were false in every particular, and the only in~ 
stance of detaining anj^body was in the case of Iwc 
New-England men, which I explained fully to those 
of your body who brought your letter, and wherein 
I acted strictly agreeable to law, and as a magis- 
trate should have done. 

" I am very sorry that such idle and injurions re- 
ports meet with any encouragement. 1 rely on yon, 
gentlemen, to exert youraelves in discountenancing 
them ; and ! am happy in this opportunity of assu- 
ring the people of a county I regard, that they have 
nothing lo apprehend from my endeavours, but that 
I shall always be glad to promote their true in- 
terests. 

" I am, gentlemen, your humble servant, 

" G. Johnson.'* 

Guy Johnson did not remam long at Coaby's 
Manor, nor did he hold tlie Indian council there 
which had been noUfled, but departed iminediat^|]r 
farther west. His removal from Thompson'* 
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ihus announced to the Committee of Palatine by Mr 
A'all, on the Sih of June : " Our people are greatly 
alarmed at Colonel Johnson's motions, and cannot 
undersliuid tua reasons for the same. We dare say 
thai before now you have been [made] acquainted 
ihat he has removed with his retiiine from Mr. 
Thompson's to Fort Stanwix.and there are rumours 
ihat he intends to move yet farther. We leave you 
to conjecture what may be his reasons." 

These apprehensions were certainly not unreason 
able. For although Colonel Johnson's letters were 
plausible, and apparently frank and sincere, when 
ihe people saw him setting his face thus to the west, 
and moving up through the valley, not only with 
his own family, but accompanied by a large retinue 
af lis dependants and the great body of the Mohawk 
Indians — who left Iheir own delightful country at 

Btrange Ihat suspicions as to his ulterior designs 
were excite J. 

The aJTair of Lexington had, of course, been the 
lignal for war throughout the colonies. The forts, 
magazines, and arsenals were everywhere seized. 
Troops were raised, ;md money for their support; 
and it was not many iveeks before an army of thir- 
ty thousand men appeared in the environs of Bos- 
ton, under Ihe command of General Putnam — a vet- 
eran of the old French war, in whom the people had 
great confidence. Early in May, Colonel Ethan 
Allen, a hardy leader of the settlers upon the New- 
Hampshire grants (now Vermont), concerted an ex- 
pedition against Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
About forty volunteers from Coimecticut were of 
the expedition, which, with the forces collected for 
the object at Castleton, made up the number of two 
hundred and thirty. Allen was unexpectedly join- 
ed by Colonel Benedict Arnold, who had plamied 
Ihe same enterprise. They readily agreed lo art in 
concert ; and so admirablv was the project c'«™*d 
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into execution, Ihat tlie Ajnericiins iittiially e 
ihe fortress by tho covered way juat al dayligbl, 
formed upon the parade grouud within, and awoke 
rhe sleeping garrison by their huzzas. A ali|^i 
skirmish ensued, and the commander, Dc la Plac(> 
surrendered to the novel summons of Allen, " I de- 
mand a surrender in the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress." Colonel Selh War- 
ner was sent thence to Crown Point, which ytaa 
easily taken, the garrison consisting of only a doK- 
eu men, commanded by a sergeant. Arnold pro- 
ceeded northward to St. Johns, and succeeded in 
t-apturing a sloop-of-war by surprise ; wliile, at thf 
same time, the pass of Skenesborough, at the south 
cjid of Champlain, was taken posseaaion of, Colonel 
Skene and a small number of troops being nfcde 
prisoners, and several pieces of cannon taken. 
Thus, by a sudden blow, and without the loss of a 
man, was the command of Lakes Geoi-ge and Cham 
plain obtained. , 

The next act in the grand drama then imfolding 
was the battle of Bunker Hill. Towards the close 
of May re-enforcements of troops from England had 
arrived at Boston, with Generals Howe, Ilurgoyne, 
and CUnton, all of whom were officers of repubi- 
tion. The Provincial Congress of Mnnsachuaetts 
had, early in that month, renounced General Gage 
as gOTenior of the colony, declared htm an enemy 
of the country, and forbidden obedience to his or- 
ders. On the other hand, General Gage had issued 
his proclamation, promising a gracious pardon to all 
who would lay down their arms and return to the 
dutiea of peaceable subjects, excepting only Sam- 
uel Adams and John Hancock, whose offences were 
declared to be of " too flagitious a nature to admit 
of any other consideration than that of condign pun- 
ishment." By the aame instmmcni. Massacnusett), 
was declared to be under martial law. General 
fiaft was also preparing, in other rc8]jects, for mni-e 



energetic action ; but every measure he took, and 
every inoment that passed, served only to unite and 
imbolden the Whigs, and increase the audacity with 
which theynow,inacliou, if not in words, contemned 
the royal authority. The provincial troops besan to 
assemble in force around Boston, anrl were throw- 
ing up defences, when the battle of Bunker Hill, at 
once and forever, severed the tie that bound the col- 
uniea to the pareut country. The fighting on Ibis 
uccasion was of such a determined character dS tu 
show the enemy that it was no pastime upon which 
they had entered. One of tne British otficers, bi 
writing home to a friend, declared that " the rebels 
fought more like devils than men." The loss of the 
British, in killed aiid wounded, was 1054. That of 
the provincials, 139 killed and 3U wounded. The 
great calamity of the day was the fall of the brave 
;ind accomplished Warren, who was shot through 
the bead early in the action. 

It is not to be supposed that, with the evidence be- 
fore ihera of Colonel Johnson's exertions to excite 
he Indians againstlhe provincial cause, the friendsor 
the latter were by any tneius inactive. On the con- 
trary, they lell no fair and honourable means untried 
so far to win upon their favour as, at least, to securer 
their neutrality in the contest ; nor were they whol- 
ly imsuccessful, although the majority of the Six 
Nations ultimately threw themselves into the oppo- 
site scale. Disappointed in not meeting u fuller and 
more genera! council at Guy Park in May, a confer- 
ence was arranged with the Oneidns and Tuscaro- 
ras, through the agency of their friend, the Rev. 
Hr. Kirkland, which look place at the German 
Flatts on the SBth of June. The Indians were inei 
by ihe inhabitants of that district, and also iiy a 
deputation from Albany. Theminutesofthat meet- 
' e not preserved at large among the papers 




of the Tryon Coudly Committee. The result o 

the council, however, was to obtain a pledge of ni-u- 
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trality from the greater portion of the Indians a» 
seinbled. The efforts of Mr. Kirklitud had uniform- 
ly been directed to the same humane design. 

Colonel Guy Jolinson, as we have already seen, 
had previously left the lower district of ihe Mohawk 
Valley, He was a. man of too much dlHcernment, 
holding the opinions he did, to remain at Johnstown 
an inactive spectator of events, the inevitable ten- 
dency of which could only be very soon to rouse 
the whole thirteen colonies to arms against the 
British power, and he had prudently anticipated 
the battle of Bunker Hill in his departure. But hiit 
movements had thus far been pacific, or, rather, not 
openly belligerant ; and it is probable that an exci- 
ted and jealous people may not have treated him, 
during his hegira, with all their wonted respect 

Making a very brief sojourn at Fort Stanwix, Guy 
Johnson nastened as far west as Ontario, there to 
hold a grand council with the Indians, remote from 
the white selliements ; and where, as he alleged, 
their action might be independent, and unembar- 
raased by the itnerference of the colonists. It was 
at Ontario that he received a letter from the Pro- 
vincial Congress of New-York, written at the soli- 
citation of the Congress of hiassachusetts, and com- 
plaining of his alleged endeavours to lill the minds 
ojthe Indian tribes with sentiments injurious to the 
colonies. He replied to it, on the 8th of July, in a 
letter glowing with loyalty, and complaining bitter- 
ly of the malecontents, and those in opposition U> 
regular governmenis, who, he again repeated, were 
exciting the Indians against him. 

Colonel Johnson was accompanied in his depar 
ture by Joseph Brant, or Thayendanegea, his secre 
tary, and by Colonel John Butler and his son Wal- 
ter, and they succeeded in convening a very largii 
council at Ontario. The greater porli en of the In- 
dians attending, however, were probably Cayufl ' 
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and Senecns. Theao were now far tite moBt nu- 
merous of ihe Six Nations, although the Mohawkt 
yet stood iti rank at the head of the confederacy. 
Formerly the lasumeiitioned tribe had been the 
moat numerous and powerful of the cantons ; but 
at an early day after the planting of the colony of 
New- York, Ihe French had succeeded in seducing a 
large section of the Mohawks to return to Canada, 
whence they originally came, after breaking the vas- 
salage in which they had been held by the Algon- 
qiiins. Their proximity to the whiles, moreover, 
had been attended by the effect, invariable and seem- 
ingly inevitable, iu regard to their race, of dimiuish- 
ing their numbers. Added to all which, their war- 
Jke character, and their daring ferocity, exposing 
Ihem to more frequent perils than were encountered 
by their associated cantons, had contributed still 
failher to this unequal diminution.* 

It is not known that any record of this council 
was preserved, although the speeches iulerchanged 
were doubtless written, since that waa the universal 
practice in the conduct of Indian intercourse. But 
no doubt exists as to the fact that the superintend- 
eut succeeded in still farther alieuaitng the affec- 
tions of the great majority of the Indians from tlie 
Americanfi, if they did not immediately join liie 
ranks of the invaders. Nor, when all the circum- 
stances of their case and position are dispassion- 
ately considered, is it surprising that their iuclina- 
lions were favourable to the crown. On the con- 
trary, the wonder is that Colonel Johnson did nut 
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succeed in ciktrying with him the Oiieidas aiid Tui 
curoras also ; and he probably would have done bo 
bill fur the salutary, though indirect influence of Mr 
Kirkland,and their noble chief, the sagacious Schen- 
andoah, always the wann and unwaveriug friend 
of the colonists. With regard to these ludians, it 
must be considered that they had then beeu in alli< 
ance with Great Britain during a period of more 
than one hundred years. Id all their wars with 
their implacable enemies the Algonquins, acting in 
alliance with the French, the Six Nations had Men 
assisted by the English, or Rghting side by side with 
them. For a long series of years Sir William 
Johnson had been their counsellor and friend. His 
family was, to a certain extent, allitid with the head 
canton of the confederacy, and he was consulted by 
them in all affairs of business, or of high emergen- 
cy, as an oracle. They had drawn their supplies 
through him and his agents, and it was natural that, 
upon his decease, their affection for him should be 
transferred to his successor in office, who was also 
his son-in-law. Miss Molly, moreover, was a woman 
of vigorous understanding and of able management. 
And, as we have already seen, she and Colonel Guy 
himself were sustained by the powerful aid of Thay- 
endanegea, who united the advantages of education 
with the native sagacity of his race. Added to uU 
which, the cause was considered, if not desperate. 
■it least of doubtful issue ; while the unenlightened 
Indians had been taught to hear the name of the 
king with great reverence, and to believe him all- 
powerful. They considered the officers of the crown 
iheir best frientte ; and it was but natural that they 
should hold on upon the great chain which they had 
so long laboured to keep bright between them. 

It has already been remarked, that, thus far. Col- 
onel Guy Johnson had committed no act of actual 
hostility. While this council was holding in Onta- 
rio, however, the whole valley of the Mohawk was 
filled with alarm, by reports Ihat he wiis i>rPDari;nr ;iii 



wasie uy lire and eword. Uti tJie Litli uf July, Col- 
onel Keikimer w:otB from Canajuharie to Lhe Paln- 
[ioe CoinmlLiee, thai he had received credible inielli- 
geuce thai moniing, ihat Cuj Johiiaon was ready to 
ruarch back upou them witli a body of eight or ome 
hundred IndiaiiB, and iliai Dm attack would be com- 
menced from the woods below the Little falls, on the 
northern side of the river. He therefore proposed 
seuduig to Albany immediately for a corresponding 
■lumber of men. Au urgent letter was forthwith de- 
spatched by the commitlee to Schenectady and Al- 
bany for the amount of assistance mentioned, " tu 
prevent these barbarous enlerprisee," and to enable 
ihem " to resist their inhuman enemies with good 
success — that they might not be slaughtered, hkc 
innocent and defenceless sheep before ravaging 
wolves." 

Froni the positive character of the intelligence, 
and lhe myaterinus movements of Guy Johnson aiiii 
his followers, the inhabitants had good cause of 
alarm : more especially as Sir John Johnaon*' re- 
mained at the Hall in Johnstown, having at his beck 
■i large body of Loyalists, making liis castle (for the 
Hall was now fortified) their headquarters, who, in 
the event of such a movement by his brother-in-law 
Trom the west, would doubtless be prepared to join 
lhe Indiana in the enterprise, and, between them 
both, be able to whelm the settlements in destruc- 
tion at u single blow. Every possible preparation 
tras therefore made for their defence, but the alarm 
proved to be without foundation ; and after Guy 
Johnson had completed his business at Ontario, he 
returned to Oswego, where he very soon afterward 
convened another council and heldatreatv, atwhicb 
he succeeded in still farther estranging the Indians 
.[tout the colonies,! 
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From Oswtrgo Guy Johnson crossed into Canada, 
and thence descended the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal, accompanied by a large nnmber of the chiefs 
and warriora of the Six Nations, who were inril«d 
to an interview with Sir Guy Carleton and Sir Fred- 
eric Haldimand — both those distinguished officers 
being in thai citj[ at the time — and were induced by 
them to embark in the cause of the king. 

It has often been assened, especially by Britisk 
historians, that Sir Uuy Carleton was opposed to 
the employment of the Indiana in the contest, from 
principles of humanity. Such, however, was not 
the fact. Brant repeatedly asserted in after life, im 
speeches delivered by him, copies of which are yet 
extant, that on their first arrival in Montreal, Gen- 
eral Carleton proposed to them to enter tlie service- 
Strict historical accuracy is often of ^ow at- 
tainment ; but, after all deductions from the merits 
of General Carteion, afterward Iiord Dorchester, 
enough that is tnily excellent and great will n 
to leave him a repululiou of which most publio^ 
might well bo proud. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Taii second Continental Congress, composed of 
delegates, assembled at Philadelphia ou the lOth of 
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flfay. Hostiliiies having actually commenced, and 
it ixiug well understood that lar^e re-enforcements 
of ibe British army were on their way rroin Eng- 
land, no time was lost in preparing for the public de- 
fence. Protesting that Ihey " wished for a restora- 
liOD of the harmony formerly subsisting between 
the mother-cotmtry and the colonies," ihey resolv- 
ed again to present " a humble and dutiful petition 
to his majesty i" prepared addresses to the people 
of Great Britain, to those of Canada, and to the 
Assembly of Jamaica ; voted for the immediate 
equipment of 20,000 men ; voted to raise three mill- 
ions on bills of credit for the prosecution of the 
war ; and, on the nomination of John Adams, com- 
missioned Georce Wabhingtun, of Virginia, as com- 
mander-in-chief. On Iho 4th of July, Congress de- 
nounced the two acts of Parliament of the prece- 
ding session, restraining the trade and commerce 
ofthecolonies, as "unconstitutional, oppressive, and 
cruel ;" and on the 6th they agreed to a manifesto, 
" Betting forth the causes and necessity of their 
taking up arms." After a spirited but temperate 
preamble, presenting an historical view of the or- 
igin, progress, and conduct of the colonies, and of 
the measures of the British government since the 
peace of 1763; and after an eloquent recapitula- 
tion of the grievances which had produced the col- 
l»ian, and proclaiming their conlidencc of obtaining 
foreign aid if necessary, and of ultimate success j 
disavowing, moreover, any intention to dissolve the 
connexion between the parent country and the colo- 
tues, the declaration proceeded, "We most solemn- 
ly, before God and the world, D«CL*iiii, that, exerting 
^ Utmost energy of those powers which our benefi- 
cent Creator hath bestowed upon us, the arms we 
hme been compelled by our enemies to assume, we 
vill. in defiance ofevery hazard, with unabating Rrm- 
ness and perseverance, employ for the preservation 
it our liberties, being with one mind resolved " 
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i rather than hve slaves." They pio- 
tested that they would lay down their arms when 
hostilities should cease on the part of the aggres- 
Kors, and not before. Reposing their confidence in 
the mercy of the Impartial Judge and Ruler of the 
Universe, and imploring hia goodness to protect 
and carry them through the conflict, tliey ap]>oiulcd 
The 20lh of July to be observed as a day of publir 
linm illation, fasting, and prayer with that view. It 
was generally observed, and was the lirst national 
fast ever proclaimed in the New World. 

But amid all the arduous duties demanding the 
attention of Congress, the importance of keeping a 
watchful i^e upon the Indians was universally con- 
ceded. The position of the Six Nations, as well a» 
their power to do mischief, could not but strike the 
observation of all. They had served as a useful 
barrier between the English aettlemeuta and the 
F^Dch in Canada in former wars, and were often 
actively engaged as ausiliaries. Their position 
and their utility would bo now precisely the same 
between the Americans and the English in Canada. 
1 1. waH, therefore, deemed of the first consequence, 
if possible, to prevent them from taking sides with 
the English ; not, however, with a view lo their em- 
ployment in arms by ourselves ; since, notwith- 
standing the disposition manifested by the CoDgresB 
of Massachusetts to employ the Indians, and the ac- 
tual engagement of the Stockbridge Indians as aux- 
iliaries, it was, nevertheless, the anxious desire of 
the Congress to keep them in a position of neutral 
ily as tKtween England and the colonies, and a* 
peace among themselves and with all. For the 
purpose of closer observation and more efficient ac- 
tion in resp(!ct to the Indian relations of the coun- 
try, therefore, an Indian Department, with three sub- 
divisions. Northern, Middle, and Southern, was es- 
tablished on the ISth of July, and commissioners 
were appointed foreaeh, " with power lo treat with 
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(he Indiiuis iii iheir respective departinenie, to pre- 
serve peace and friendship, and lo prevent their tii- 
hing anj; part in the present commotiona," The 
(lomntieaioDers of the Northern Department wcr 
Major-general Philip Schuyler, Major Joseph H\y 
ley, Mr. Turbot Francis, Mr. Ohver Wolcott, and 
Mr. Volkert P. Douw. The form of an address lo 
the several tribes of Indians, in all the departments, 
was agreed upon, to be altered as occaeion might 
inquire for local adnptation. This address was ^ 
med after the manner of Indian speeches, and coi 
tained a summary histoiy of the colonies, and o 
the riae and progress or the difllcultics between 
them and the parent conntr}^. In the course of the 
address, the Indians were informed of the nature 
and objects of the contest then begun, and were 
Mtrongly advised lo the preservation of neutrality. 
"' ■ ■ t by the commissioners of the 

:]it in the adoption of measures 
le spirit and policy. For this 
, , , _ ts appointed to be held with the 

Six Nations at Albany, in the month of August, and 
the tribes were ail invited to attend. Previous to 
the day of meeting, two of the commissioners, Mr. 
Douw and Colon^ Francis, met a number of tlie 
chiefs and warriors in a preliminary council at the 
German Flatls, which was not well attended. This 
conference was holden on Ihe I5th and 16th days 
of August. Observing that the council was thinly 
attended. Colonel Francis urged them, in his speech, 
lo send a general invitation to all the Six Nations 
to appear at Albany ; and he proposed that they 
ithould also send belts of invitation to the Caughna- 
wagas in the neighbourhood of Montreal, together 
*itn the Indiana of the Seven Nations on the St. 
Lawrence. 

The council having adjourned over to the leth, 
Tiahogieande, an Oneida sachem, made the foUow- 
iiig reply lo the speech of the c 
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" BaoTBCR SoLiHoANT,* and our Albany Brodien 
attend ! We are dow assembled at the German 
Flatts, at which place you kindled up a council fire, 
and yesterday called us together, and acquainted us 
from whence you came, and by whose authority — 
namely, by that of the Twelve United Colonies — 
and you opened your business to us, 

"BROTHERa — We thank you for this invitation. 
It meets with our entire approbation. Here we are, 
of every tribe in the Six Nations, It shall be done 
as you have said. 

" Bbdthers — You have desired that all our con- 
federates should receive this invitation. This can- 
not be done short of one year, as we extend very 
far, and could not possibly call the extremities of 
our confederacy to this intended meeting. But pos- 
sess your minds iji peace. When Ihis congress is 
over, and the council tire is mked up, we shall ac- 
quaint all our allies with what has passed. This is 
the answer of aU the Six Nations, who are now here 
represented from every tribe, 

" Brutuers, attend ! Yesterday you said you 
were sensible our confederacy extended lo Caugh- 
nawaga, and you desired our assistance to forward 
this your belt of invitation to the Caughnawagas and 
the seven tribes in that quarter. 

" BnuTUEHS — Possess your minds in peace. We, 
the Six Nations, are put to difficulty to grant this 
request. We are much embarrassed, for this rea- 
son. The man is now there who will vex your 
minds, and never consent to their coming down,aiid 
will draw hard upon their minds another way.-f He 
is of your own blood. 

" Bbdtuehb — Possess your minds in peace. We 
of the Six Nations, have the minds of the Caughna- 
wagas and the seven tribes in that quarter. At oui 
r,enlral council-house, when this took place, iIm 

* Tha DHiofl bulowail ipaa CalcinaJ Fnitcia bj the [ndilH 
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addroBaed us of the Six Nations in the following 
manner : ' You are better capable of maintaining 
peace than we ore ; therefore we deliver up our 
minds to you.' For these reasons we advise you 
to reconsider your petition to us, seeing we are bo 
embarrassed we cannot grant it. Perhaps you will 
eay to us, when your intended council fire shall be 
over, ' Brothers, oo you of the Six Nations acquaint 
all your confederates and allies of what has passed 
al this council fire of peace ;' and this we shall do 
with great care and exactness. Now, brothers, you 
eee how we are embarrassed, and therefore give 
you this advice." Bell returned. 

The Board of Commissionera for the Northern 
Departmeiil met at Albany on the 23d of August 
(with the exception of Major Hawley, who had de- 
clined his appointment in consequence of ill health), 
and made the necessary arrangements for holding 
the treaty. An invitation was given to the civil au- 
thorities of Albany, to pay the sachems and war- 
riors a complimentary visit, in company wilh the 
commissioners, which was accepted. A committee 
of the principal gentlemen of Albany was likewise 
appointed to join in the complimenlary visit on the 

S4th. 

In the course of this interview, the sachems inti- 
mated a desire to have a consultation with the mu- 
nicipal officers ^3f the city of Albany before ihey 
met the commissioners in formal council. It ap- 
pears that there had been some diplomatic passages 
between lite Oneida Indiaua and the Albanians, and 
an interchange of messengers, and the chiefs were 
DOW desirous of having a conference wilh them. 
The commissioners, anxious to humour the Indians, 
o the request ; and the Albanians appoint- 
mittee, consisting of Walter Livingston, 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, and Samuel Stringer, to 
make the arran^ments. The interview took p' 
he same evemng, when Seaghnager. 
Vol I.— H 
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rhief, opened the proceedings with a. speech of very 
unusual length Tor an Indian. He commenced by 
an expression of his gratification that, ou opcniug 
liie ashes to rekindle the old council Rre, they h^ 
round some of tlie sparks remaining. He next re- 
Tericd to the proceedings of a previous conxultalion 
,tt the German Flatts, touching the conduct of Guy 
Johnson in removing Iheir miasionaries, and other 
matters. The meeting referred to seems to have 
been a partial council, to which tlie Albanians had 
sent a deputation, the object of which was, by the 
exhibition of some ancient belts, to remind the In- 
dians of a former covenant of peace with Quedar, 
and to dissuade them from engaging in the existing 
quarrel. What had been said by the Albany depu- 
ties at the conference referred to, but of which no 
record seems to have been preserved, was now re- 
peated in substance by the Oneida chief, after the 
Indian manner of conducting their councils. He 
then proceeded to reply imatim ; from which cir- 
cumstance it is probable that the former coimcil 
lire had been raked up before its proceedings were 
brought to a close. The chief admitted that " evil 
birds had been busy in circulating unpleasant ru- 
mours, and that efforts had been made to make them 
swerve from their neutrality by Guy Johnson or his 
agents — at least, such was the inference from the 
speech ; but he over and over again protested the 
determination of the Six Nations to avoid interfe- 



so that they could puss and repass without molesta- 
tion. In regard to the removal of their missiona- 
ry, the chiefs said Guy Johnson had done it pursu- 
ant to " a belt"" received from Governor Gage. He 
expressed the greatest respect for Mr. Kirkland; 
but, at the same time, under the circumstances of 
case, suggested whether it would not, on £ 
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whole, be better for Mr. K. lo leave theri for the 
present, until the storai should be over and gone. 

The speech having been ended, the Albanian Com- 
mittee rJianked them for ii, ajid promised a reply 
after Uie grand council with the Commissioners of 
the Twelve Colonies should be terminated. 

That council commenced its sittings on the day 
following, August S5th. llie Oneida speaker of 
the preceding evening opened the council very ap- 
propriately, after which the commissioners, before 
proceeding formally to business, proposed that Ihey 
should all sit down and smoke the pipe of peace to- 
gether. The suggestion was acceded to, and the 
calumet passed round. This ceremony having been 
ended, the commissioners opened their mission by 
a very appropriate and effective speech, reminding 
the Indians of some ancieni covenants of friendship 
with the colonists, and repeating to ihem a portion 
of the speech of Camtaisaleega, an old and popular 
sachem of the Six Nations, whose name and char- 
acter were held in great reverence by them, deliv- 
ered thirty years before at a great council held in 
Lancaster.* The exhortation was, to union among 
themselves, and peace and friendship with the co)- 

The council was then adjourned to the 26th, when 
tlie commissioners presented the address from the 
Congress, of which particular mention has been 
made on a preceding page. The deliberations of 
Indian councils are slow procedures. Their lan- 
guage is composed of long and intricate compounds, 
iuid the necessity of deliberate and thorough inter- 
pretations, so that the matter spoken and explained 
be fastened upon the memories of thb Indians, who 
possess not the advantage of written language, ren- 
ders the process tedious. The entire sittings of two 
(lays were therefore required for the delivery and 
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inlerpretatioo, by Mr. Kirkland, of the congressional 
" talk" with which the coramisaionera were charged. 
At the close, one of the chiefs declared that the ad- 
dreaa contained "nothing but what was pleasant 
and good." But, as the mattera proposed were of 
high importance, they requested the nest day for 
separate dellheratiou among themselves, promising 
on the succeeding day, August STth, to make their 
reply, it was not, however, until the 31st of Au- 
gust that the Indians were ready to make known 
the results of their own secret councils. Their an- 
swer was delivered by Lillle Abraham, the Mohawk 
sachem of the Lower Castlo. It was an able 
speech, thoroughly pacific. But there was one dec- 
laration which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
admitted veracity of the Indians, since it waa incon- 
sistent with the well-known course of Guy Johnson, 
and the covenant which had then already been made 
by Brant and his followers with Sir Guy Carleton 
and General Haldimand at Montreal. We allude to 
the declaration of Little Abraham, thut Johnson had 
advised them to assume and preserve a neutral po- 
sition at the recent Oswego council. The proceed- 
iuga of Brant and Guy Johnson at Montreal had not 
then probably transpired in the ftlokawk Valley. 
Still Guy Johiison must have dissembled, or spoken 
with a " forked tongue," to those Indians whom he 
supposed friendly to the colonies, or so great a mis- 
take could not have been made by Little Abraham. 
In the course of their speech, the chiefs express- 
ed a strong attachment for Sir John Johnson as the 
son of their old friend, Sir William, who was bom 
among them, and of Dutch extraction by his moth- 
e[ * They desired, whatever might be the cause of 
the war. Sir John might be left unmolested. The 
same request was also interposed in behalf of their 
missionary, the Kev. Mr. Stewart, who, they said, 
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had been seal lo them by the king ; aiKl also be- 
cause he never " meddled with civil aflkirs," but 
was intent only on '■ iiiBlnicling them iu the way to 
heaven." 

In the conclusion of his speech. Abraham took 
occasion to refer lo some domestic matters between 
Ihemeelves and the people or Albany. He charged 
them with having lakeu two piecea of land from the 
Uohawks, without paying therefor so mueli even as 
a pipe. These landa the Indians desired the Twelve 
Colonies to restore, and put them into peaceable 
possession again. " If you refuse to do this," said 
he, " we shall look upon the prospect as bad ; for if 
you conquer, you will take us by the arm and pull 
■s all off." Ia thus saying, he spoke with the spirit 
of prophecy ! 

When Little Abraham had ended, Tialmgwando, 
au Oneida, made a short speech on the subject of 
the then pending btoodv and bitter controversy be- 
tween Connecticut and Pennsylvania reapeclinR 
the territory of Wyoming, of which a full accouui 
will follow in its proper place. The Indians avow- 
ed that the land had been conveyed by them lo Pemi 
as a free gift, the Great Spirit not allowing them 
to sell that country. In the course of their speech- 
es, the chiefs requested that the Indian trade might 
be reopened with them, both at Albany and Sche- 
nectady, and that somebody might he appointed to 
guard uie tree of peace at Albany, and keep the con. 
cil fire burning. 

On the 1st of September the cnmraissionerB made 
their reply, conciliatory in its character, and ac- 
ceding to the principal requests of the Indians, They 
also informed the chiefs that they had appointed 
General Schuyler and Mr. Douw to keep the fire 
burning, llius ended the council with the agents 
of the colonies. The " unfinished business" with 
Ihe Albajiians was resumed on the next day, Sep- 
tember ad, for which purpose a council nas formeJ 
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After the preliminaries of form had been gone 
through with, ihe Indiana were addressed at len^i 
by thP Albany Committee. In the course of their 
speech, they udverted particularly to the council at 
Oswego, and the proceedings of Guy Johnson at 
that place, respectinK which, they said, they had re- 
ceived no certain advice, and of which they wished 
to be fully and explicitly informed, in regard to 
[he land-quealion mterposcd by the Indians, tlie 
committee said they presumed reference was liad 
to Ihe lands at Ticondcroga. That was a question 
between the Indians and the corporalion of Albany , 
pk-, 



whereas they were a committee from the peoplt-, 
and could not entertain the question. Theyrcmind- 
ed the Indians, however, that the question had been 
agitated before, and settled by the Colonial A«seni- 
bly. They also gave them to understand that the 
Indians were not the party having cause of com- 
plaint in that matter. 

The reply of the Indians was delivered by Little 
Abraham, Waiving the land-question, he proceed- 
ed to answer the questions put to them concerning 
the Oswego council. " We look upon it," said he, 
■•ihat God will punish us should we conceal any- 
thing from you." The following passage is quoted 
from the reply of Abraham : 

" linoTHKiiB — The transactions of that treaty were 
very public. The Shawanese were there, and some 
from Detroit. Mr. Johnson told us that the flre 
kindled there was a Hre of peace ; that alt the white 
people were the king's subjects, and thai il seemed 
they were intoxicated. He said the white people 
were all got drunk, and that God's judgment hui^ 
over them, but he did not know on wnich side it 
would fall. Mr. Johuson farther tt>ld us that tht^ 
present council fire was kindled on account of Hi* 
preseut dispute, and desired us not lo interfere, as 
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they were brothers; and begged ue to ait still and 
luaiutaiii peace, Tliis is what Colonel Johnson told 
us at that council fire. He also said he bad his eyv, 
ua Mr. Kirkland : that he was gone lo f hil^elphia, 
aiid along the seacoast : that he was become a great 
soldier and a leader, ' Is this your minister V say; 
he.; 'do you think your minister minds your souls [ 
No. By the time he comea lo Philadelphia, he will 
be a great wamor, and when he returns, he wilt be 
the chief of all the Five Nations.'" 

The report of the proceedings of Guy Johnson at 
Oswego was certainly unexpecmd, and entirely at 
rariance with the tenour of his conduct previous to 
his departure from Ihe Mohawk Valley, and during 
hia progress to the West. Ii is barely possible that 
he had not fully made up his mind as to the course 
he might ultimately pursue, and that hia purpost 
was not definitively detennined upon until after his 
meeting with Cartetou and Haldimand at Montreal ; 
and it is abundantly certain that his notions of Indian 
iieutrality, even had he entertained them, were very 
speedily abandoned 

With the delivery of Abraham's speech, however, 
ihc council was closed; and although Schuyler and 
Douw had been appointed lo keep the coiuicil fire 
tiuniing, the ashes were soon raked up — never to be 

i up<:ned again at Albany, for (hat was ihe l<ial grand 

] Indian council ever held in that city. 

The lesult was highly satisfactory lo lite com- 

I uissiouers, and apparently so to the Indiaus, who 
■ d been well provided forduring the iliree weekeoc- 
*ed at the German Flatts and Albany. On their 
nure, moreover, they were handsomely supplied 
k»ith presents, and they took their leave with mani- 
i(9talions of great gooa-will. 
I Most unfortunately, soon after their return iTom 
Ubany, aji epidemic disorder appeared ^mongthem, 
\ the form of a highly raaligmtnt fever. It Wc ~ 
e which they had never seen, and by it g 
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numbers were swept away. The Schoharie ci 
of the Mohawks, in particular, suffered very sc 
ly ; indeed, they were almost exlenninated. 
small number who survived, imbibed the impresBion 
that the Great Spirit hud sent the pe»ii!ence upon 
them in miger for not having liLken sides with the 
king. They therefore followed their brethren from 
the Mohawk Valley, who had escaped to Canada 
with Guy Johnson. In the subsequent invasions of 
the Tryon county settlements, these Schoharie In- 
dians, who thus deserted by an impulse of supersti- 
tion, were among the most forward and cruel. It 
should also be borne In mind that, after all, the 
council comptiaed hut an inadequate and partial rep- 
resentation of the Six Nations, with the exception 
of the Oneidas and the lower clan of the Mohawha. 
The great body of the Mohawk warriors, headed by 
Thayendanegea, had left the country ; and the mosi 
indueutial of the Onondagas, Cay u gas, and Senecas 
had also accompanied Brant and Guy Johnson to 
Montreal ; and events, at no very distant day, proved 
that the Albany treaty had been held to very UtUe 

Eurpose. It is nut consistent with the nature o 
abits of Indians to rem 



II the midst of 

Stfll, for a time, those proceedings were not with- 
out benefit to the cause of the country. The people 
of Tryon coiuity were relieved, by the siipulaUons 
of peace and neutrality, from apprehensions of im- 
mediate danger from without; and the Committee 
of Safety was consequently enabled to direct its at- 
tention, not only to the more efficient organization 
of the settlements for defence, but to the civil gov 
emment of the country. 

But, notwithstanding the fine spirit manifested 
dius far by a. majority of the people in the interior, 
and that, too, under all the disadvantages we have 
been contemplating ; notwithstanding the decisive 
tone of the language used in denouncingthe opprcs- 
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aions of ihe crown, it was not yel exactly certain , 
that the colony of New- York would range itself 
against the royid authority. Governor Tryon, who 

was popular in the colony, had recently been recall- 
ed from North Carolina, and again appointed govern* 
or of New-York : and he wwi exerting his utmost 
powers lo detatch her from the cause of the Union, 
seconded by the Asia man-of-war, then lying iu the 
harlxiur, and commanding the city of New- York by 
her guns. The captuin uf the Asia had threatened i 
to destroy the town should General Lee, who was . 
then approaching with an army from the east, be 
allowed to enter it ; and such were the prevalence 
of terror and the power of intrigue, that disalTectiou 
to the cause of the Union iKgan to exhibit itsell 
openly in the Provincial Congress. Indeed, avow- 
als of a design to place themselves under the royal 
standard were unequivocally uttered. These un- 
toward appearances were rendered the more ihreai- 
oning by the discovery of a secret correspondence, 
from which it was ascertained that the parent gov- 
ernment was preparing to send a fleet into the Hud- 
son, and to occupy both New- York and Albany with 
its armies. Of these designs Sir John Johnson was 
probably well aware, and the hope of their acconi- 
pliahment may have induced him to linger behind, 
watching the signs of the times, after the departure 
of his brother-in-law and Ms army of followers. Sir 
John had also a numerous tenantry, who were mostly 
Loyalists ; and the Scotch colonists, settled in large 
numbers in Johnstown and its neighbourhood, of 
whom mention has formerly been made, being Loy- 
alists likewise, constituted for him a respectable 
force upon which he could rely in a case of emer- 
gency. 

The Dutch and German population of the valley, 
however, were chiefly Whigs ; as also, by this lime, 
were a derided majority of the entire while popu- 
lation, not oulv of the Mohinvk Valley, but of Sclio- 
5-7 
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harie, Cherry Valley, and the other settleiaenU tn 
the Bouthern part of tlmt widely- extended county. 
The General Committee executed their runclioiis 
with equal diligence and vigour. The inhabitants 
were enrolled and organized into militia ; the com- 
mittee deposed the sherilf, Alexander White, aud 
caused Colonel John Frey to be appointed in hia 
place ; and. In one word, ihey took upon themselves 
botli the civil and military Juriediction of the large 
section of country over which Ihey had provision- 
ally assumed the government. White had rendered 
himself particularly odious to the Whigs from the 
lirHt. Under some trifling pretext, he had arrested 
a Whig named John Fonda, and committed him to 
prison. Hit) friends, to the immber of fifty men, 
under the conduct of Sampson Sammona, went to 
the jail at night and released him by force. From 
the prison tbey proceeded to the lodging of the 
«heriif, and demanded his surrender. White looked 
out from the second story window, and probably rec- 
ognising llie leader of the crowd, inquired, " la that 
you, Sammonal" "Yes," was the prompt reply; 
upon which White discharged a pistol at the sturdy 
Whig, but happily without injury. The ball whizzed 
past his head, and struck in the sill of the door 
This was the flrst shot fired in the war of the Rev 
olution west of the Hudson. It was immediately 
returned by the discharge of some forty or fil^ 
muskets at the sheriff, but the only effect was a 
slight wound in the breast, just sufficient to draw 
bliMid. The doors of the house were broken, and 
White would have been taken, but at that moment 
a gun was fired at the hall by Sir John. This was 
known to be a si^al for his retainers and Scotch 
partisans to rally in arms ; and as they would muster 
a force of five hundred men in a verj' short time, the 
Whigs thought it most prudent to disperse. They 
collected again at Caughnawaga, however, and sent 
a deputation to Sir John, demanding that Whits 
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ihould be given ap to them. This demand, iif 
course, was not complied with. 

After his dismissal, as already mentioned, by aa 
act of the people " in their sovereign cauHcily," 
White was recom missioned by Governor Tryon; 
but the County Committee would not suffer hiui to 
re-enter upon the duties of the office. On the con- 
trary, so high was the popular indignation against 
him that he was obliged to fly, setting his face to* 
wards Canada, acconipanied by a wliite man named 
Peter Boue, and two or three Indians. He wan pur- 
sued to Jessup's Landing on the Hudson Kivcr, 
where the house in which he lodged was surround- 
ed, and the fugitive sheriff taken prisoner; from 
thence he was taken to Albany and imprisoned- 
Sliortly afterward he was released on his parole, and 
leh the country. 

The exigencies of the times required prompt and 
vigorous action, and the committee seems to have 
been composed of exactly the right description of 
men. They arrested suspicious persons, tried them, 
lined some, imprisoned more, and executed others. 
Their duties also involved the preservation of the 
peace in a critical period, among a mixed population 
of border-men, ever more or leas disp>oaed to impa- 
tience under legal restraint, and, of course, requi- 
ring the controlling power of a strong arm. And 
yet these high duties were generally dischai^ed 
with great satisfaction to the public — the Loyahsts 
excepted, of course — aud their retiotutions and de- 
crees were submitted to by their constituents with 
alacrity. Their influence was likewise successfully 
exerted in wiiming friends to the popular cause, by 
deciding the wavering and coulirming the irreaolute. 

Added to these multifarious duties was the ne- 
cessity of keeping a vigilant watch over the motions 
of Sir Jolui Johnson, whose position and conduct 

re alike equivocal, and the numerous Loyalists 

;i*hom he was surrounded. By these people ev- 
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ery possible obstaclu whs thrown in the way 
cammiltee, and no method of annoying ajid e 
msBing them left untried. They laboured to destroy 
ihe confidence of the people in the committee ; call- 
ed public meetings Ihetiiselves, nnd chose counter- 
commitieea ; now attempted to cover the Whi^ com- 
inittees with ridicule, and now aaain charged them 
with illegal and tyrannical conduct. The conae- 
quence was mutual exasperation — sometimes be- 
tween near neighbours, and the reciprocal engen- 
dering of hostile feelings between friends, who r 
^ed themselTes under opposing baunera. These 
cipient neighbourhood quarrels occasioned, in me 
progreaa of the contest that ensued, some of the 



bera of the commiitee subsequently acted a distin- 
guished part in the field j many of them sacrificed 
[Heir estates, and some of them fell. Chbistophir 
P. Yates, the first chairniaii, accompanied General 
Montgomery as a volunteer to Ticonderoga and Can- 
ada, atid afterward raised and commanded a corps 
of rangers. The fate of Nicholas Herkimer is well 
known, though his death will be invested with new 
and additional interest in the progress of this narra- 

In regard to Sir John, matters were now fast ap- 
proaching to a crisis. On the 7th of September the 
committee wrote to the Provincial Congress in 
New-York, denouncing his conduct and thai of his 
associates, particularly the Highlanders, who, to Ihe 
number of two hundred, were said to be gathered 
about him, and by whom the Whigs " were daily 
scandalized, provoked, and threatened." They ad- 
ded, " We have great suspicions, and are almost as- 
sured, that Sir John has a contiunal correspondence 
with Colonel Guy Johnson and his party.''* 
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had the Congress of Thk'IVelvk U 
rtD Colonies agreed lo the Dectiiration, or miuiir 
(o, mentioned in the beginning of the present chap- 
ter, proclaiming to (he world tlie causes, and the ne- 
cessity of their appeal to arms, than it was felt, on 
all hands, even by the timid and hesitating, that 
England ajid the coloniea now stood, not in the re- 
lation of parent and children, but in the attitude of 
two nations legally at war. Hence the patriots of 
Tryon county began lo look more closely, and with 
greater assurance, to the deportment of Sir John, 
of whose designs, us has been seen, they had from 
the first entertained strong suspicions. The move- 
ments of Sir Guy Carlelon, moreover. Governor- 
general of Canada, who had been commissioned to 
muster and arm all persons within that province, 
and to wage war by land and sea against ''all ene- 
mies, pirates, or rebels, either in or out of the prov- 
ince," to " lake them and put them to death, or pre- 
serve them alive, at his discretion," were now cre- 
atinggi'eal uneasiness on the northern frontier, from 
which quarter they were apprehending a formidable 
invasion. The management of the northern depan- 
menl having been committed lo Generals Schuylei 
and Montgomery, who were now directing a force 
upon Montreal and Quebec, the Tryon County Com- 
mitloe determined to probe the intentions of Sir John 
Johnson at once and to the bottom. For this piir- 

Sise, on llie 90th of October, ihey addressed him 
le following letter: 

" T171H1 Cuunir CDinniiliga Cliambfr, Oct. as, I77S 

" HoNouKABLa Sia, 

" As we find particular reason to be convinced of 

your opinion in the questions hereafter expressed, 

we require you that you'll please to oblige us with 

your sentiments thereupon in a few lines by our 
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nieasengers, ihe bearera hereof, Messrs. Ebenezti 
Cox, James M'Master, aiid Joliii James Klock, meiii- 
bera of our committee. 

" We waiit to kiiow whether you will allow that 
the inhabitants of Johnstown and Kiiigsborougb maj 
form themselves inio companies, Hccordiug to the 
regulaiioiis of our Continental Congress, for the de- 
fence ofour country's cause ; and whether your hon- 
our would be ready himself to give his personal as- 
sistance to the same purpose? 

" Also, whether you pretend a prerogative lo oni 
county courthouse and jail, and would hinder or io- 
lerrupt the committee to make use of the same pub- 
lic houses to our want and service in the common 

t y' 
lonable requests, and thereby oblige, 

" Honourable Sir, 
" Your obedient and humble 
" By order of the coramiliee, 

" Nicholas Hehkimeb, Chail 



The deputation named in the letter waited tipoa 
Sir John in person to receive his answer, the sub- 
stance of which they reported to the committee ver- 
bally as follows, viz. ; 

" I. By perusing our letter. Sir John replied thai 
he thinks our requests very unreasonable, as he nev- 
er had denied the use either of the courthouse or 
jail to anybody, nor would yet deny it, for the use 
which these houses have been built for ; but he looks 
upon it that Ihe courtliouse and jail are his property 
till he ia paid £700, the amount of which being out 
of his pocket for the building of the same. 

"3. In regard ofimbodyiug his tenants into com- 
fianies, he never did forbid them, neither should da 
It, as they may use their pleasure ; but we iM ' 
save ourselves Ihe tr~<uble, he being sure that,« 
would not. 
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" 3. Concerning hiroBelf, he said, thai before he 
would sign any association, or would lift his hand 
■p against his king, he would rather suffer that bia 
head shall be cut olf. 

" Farther, he replied, that if we should make any 
aulawful use of the jail, he would oppose it, and alsu 
he mentions that Uiere have many unfair means 
heen used for increasing the associaUeii and uniting 
the people ; for he was informed by credible geiille- 
meii in New- York that they were obliffed to uiiile, 
otherwise they could not live there ; auiT that he was 
informed by good authority that likewise two thirds 
of the Canajoharie and German Flaits people have 
been forced to sign the articles ; and in bis opinion 
the Boston people are open rebels, and the other 
colonies have Joined them." 

Immediately on receiving this report, the com- 
mittee determined to bring the question of the oc~ 
eupancy of the jail to an issue. They therefore di- 
rected that two of their prisoners, named Lewis 
Clement mid Peter Bowen, who had been sentenced 
lo certain periods of confinement for political offen- 
ces, should be forthwith conveyed to the priaou, ui> 
der a guard cojnmanded by Captain Jaci>b Seebek. 
with instructions that, should the jailer refuse to re- 
ceive them into close coulinement for the time spc- 
eified, or should they be opposed by Sir John, then 
Captain Seeber was to bring them to the house of 
" our Toted and elected new high-sheriff, John Frey, 
Esq., who shall immediately inform thereof our 
•hairman for farther directions." 

Sir John did not allow the committee lo take pos- 
KSsion of the jail, and they were obliged to fit up a 
private house as a temporary prison ; while somu 
•f their prisoners were sent to Albany, and others 
iiB far as Hartford, for tafe keeping. 

The Erst act of positive hostility on the part of 
the Indians, during tills bitter and bloody contest, 
was commitled in the injtumn of the presi'iil year. 
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General Schuyler hiiving been obliged tempoiarU 
lo leave the northern army in consequence of il 
health, ibe eoniinmid devolved upon General Mont- 
gomery, who had advanced a second lime upon St, 
John's' and captured the fortress, Sir Guy Carletou 
having been repulsed by Colonel Warner, at Lon- 
gueil, in his attempt to cross the St. Lawrence ant 
advance to its auccour. It appears that, either in 
the first or second attack upon St. John's, or in both, 
the Americans had been opposed by some of the 
Mohawk Indiana — those, doubtless, who had accom 
panied Guy Johnson to Canada. Hence, ou the STl)* 
of October, the Tryon County Coramittee " unani 
mously resolved that a letter should be sent to th> 
sachems of the Oanajoharie Castle, in regard to the 
returu and present abiding of some Indians in their 
castle from Canada, who have acted in"'iiif;aU> 
against us, and fought against our united forced nea. 
the Fort St. John, not to give shelter to sucli re? 

No copy of the letter written pursuant to uiic res 
olution has been preserved. It is noted among thr 
papers of the eomniittee, however, that the sachem;' 
ajid warriors of Canajoharie Castle appeared beforr 
them in person, and made a pacific answer to theii 
letter of remonstrance, from which, and other cir- 
cumstances, the presumption is reasonable that thi 
Mohawks rematnmg about their ancient castles had 
not yet determined to swerve from their engage- 
ment of neutrality. 

Such was the progress of the Revolution in iha 
county of Tryon down lo the close of 17T5. A 
rapid glance at contemporaneous events not already 
noted, occurring elsewhere, will close the histor; 
of the year. The battle of Bunker Hill had rousetl 
all New-England to arms ; and by the time of Gen- 
eral Washington's arrival to assume the command, 
during the first week in July, the Uritish forces were 
Bii effectually shut up in Boston as to be obliged to 



r Mnd out BmaL vessels to a diatnnce for aupplieB. 
I To cat up ihis species of coreiwisc commerce, tbe 
'! ooloniea of Mussachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necricut each fitted out two small cruiaera, before 
Congress had made a suggestion respecting a naval 
armament. The first avowal of offensive hostility 
agaiust the mother- country was contained in the act 
of the Masaachusett's Congress for fitting out a na- 
val armament ; and among the firet fruits was the 
capture, by Captain Manly, of Marblchead, of a lai^ 
Bntieh ordnance brig, laden with several brass pie- 
ces of artiUery, a large supply of small arms, tools, 
and utensils of all warliiie descriptions, &c. Three 
days afterward Captain Manly captured three more 
British ships laden with military stores. South 
Carolina was ut the same time making vigorous 
preparations forwar, but had not exceeding 3000 lbs 
of gunpowder within the province. By fining out a 
fast-BBiling vessel, however, they were enabled to 
intercept a supply vessel oft' St. Augustine, and ob- 
i!un a large and timely addiliou to their stores — 
IS,000 pounds of gunpowder alone. Meantime, the 
affairs of the colonies continued to form the leading 
and most exciting topic of debate in the British 
Parliament. Lord North, who, it is now known, 
acted throughout this great struggle more in obedi- 
ence to the positive requisitions uf the king than in 
accordance with his own private wishes, insisted 
upon the strongest measures of compulsion. Gen- 
eral Conway, Colonel Lutterell, Mr. James Gren- 
ville, the Duke of Grafton, and Lord Lyttleton, spoke 
in favour of concession, and argued in favour of re- 

S Baling every enactment respecting the matters in 
ispute with the colonies subsequent to the year 
1763. The ministers contended that they might as 
well acknowledge the independence of the colonies 
at once. Mr. Burke, during this season, made his 
great speech on American affairs, and introduced his 
conciliatory bill, pnipusitig " a renunciation of the 
Vol. T.— I 
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of taxation, without at all interfering with 
the question of right. It preserved the power of 
levying duties for the reguliiiion of commerco, but 
■ he moueyso raised was to he Ht the disposal of the 
several generiil assemblies. The tea-duty w»s to 
be repealed, and a general amnesty granted." Thiet 
proposition, though regarded with more favour than 
the others, was rejected ; and the administration 
was sustained in the policy of sending a large sea 
and land force against the colonies, with oRers rf 
mercy upon a proper submission. The Continental 
Congress, however, still continued its efforts to pre- 
vent a tiual sepuraiion ; and another address to the 
king was adopted, beaeeching the interposition of 
his royal authority to afford relief from their afflict- 
ing fears and Jealousies, and restore hannony by 
the adoption of such measures as would effect a 

Sermaiient reconciliation. This petition, signed by 
ohn Hancock, was presented in Parliament on the 
Tih of December, and gave rise to several motions 
for pacification, all of which were rejected. 

The military operations of tlie autumn were chief- 
ly confined to the expedition against Canada. Loid 
Dmkmore, it is true, had given several additional im- 
pulses to the revolutionary spirit in Virginia by the 
manner of his opposition, and the enemy had still 
farther exasperated the people of New-England by 
biu^ning the town of Falmouth, in the northeastern 
part of Massachusetts. Having timely notice, the 
people fled from the town, which was furiously 
bombarded, and I3U dwelling- ho uses and 27B ware- 
houses were burned. The ijivasioii of Canada by 
Generals fjchuyler aiid Montgomery has already 
been incidentally mentioned. General Schuyler liaa 
issued a suitable piuclamatiOD to the inhabitants of 
Canada on entering that territory, but he was obli- 
ged by ill health to relinquish the command to Gen- 
eral Montgomery. St. John's surrendered on the 3d 
■»{ November ; but, while the siege waa pending. 
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Ckilomil Ethao Allen, with thiity- eight of hi? Green 
HouQlain Boys, was captured, itiid sent to England 
in irona. Allen deserved bis fate, however, for his 
rashness and disobedience of orders. Still, he was 
very near capturing Montreal with the small party 
he had led in advance, as was subsequently admittea 
by one ol' the Briliiih officers. 

The fori ai Chrtinblee fell into the hands of Mniit- 
{omery, together with a lui^e quantity of military 
stores, which were of great use ; among them were 
ihree tons of powder. Montreal whs nest taiceii by 
the provincials, General Carleton escaping in a boat 
with muffled oars to Three Rivers, whence he hast- 
ened to Quebec. Moiif gomery, with his little army, 
was swin to foUow hiin thllher, where his arrival 
had been aniicipaied by Colonel Arnold, with up- 
ward of TOO New-England infantry and riflemen, 
with whom he had performed the incredible service 
of traversing the unexplored forest from the Ken- 
nebec to (he mouih of (he Chaudiere. Uniting the 
forces of Arnold with his own, Montgomery laid 
siege to Quebec on the 1st of December. His artil 
lery, however, was too light to make any Impres- 
sion upon its walls, and il was at length delermmed, 
if possible, to carry (he town by a combined aBsauli 
from two directions, oue division to be led by Mont- 
gomery, and the other by Arnold. The enterprise 
was undertaken on the 31st of December, and the 
year closed by the repulse of both divisions and ihe 
fall of Momgomery, 

The success which had marked the American 
arms in the early part of the Canadian campaign, 
made a strong impression upon the Caughnawaga 
Indians The Canadians, generally, were exceed- 
ingly averse to engaging in Che unnatural contest, 
and were strongly inclined to favour the cause oC 
the colonies ; and, notwithstanding the descent of 
~ int and the Mohawks to Montreal, and the solici- 
i of Governor Carleton, the Caugiinatvagas 
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sent a depuuttioii to GeiieraJ Wasbiiigtoii, at Cam- 
bridge, as early as the month of August, avowing 
iheir readiness (o assist the Americans in Ihe event 
of an expedliiou into Caiinda. This aesurance was 
fidliUed. In a letter frnni Sir fiuy Carleton to Gen- 
eral Gage, written iji AugUHt, which waa intercept- 
ed, the Caiiadimi governor said, " Many or the In- 
dians have gone over t<i thein (tlie Americans), and 
large numbers of the Canadians are with them." 
"1 had hopes of holding out for this year, thougli I 
seem abandoned by all the world, had tlie savages 
remained Rrm. I cannot blame these poor people 
for securing themselves, as they see multitudes of 
rhe eoemjf at hand, and no succour fram any part. 
though it IS now four months since Ihoir operations 
against us first began." The subsequent reverses 
of the Americans, however, changed the masters 
of those Indians, and they were, ere long, found war- 
ring in the mnks of the crown. 

But all the Indians did not join the British ataud- 
ard. Notwithstanding that the Delawares had been 
engaged in Ihe Cresap war the year before, they 
refused the solicitations of the British emissaries 
aud the Senecas to take up the hatchet with theui 
in this contest. A meeting of Indians was held in 
i'ittaburg to deliberate upou the question, at which 
a select deputation of the Senecas attended. Cap- 
tain W/iile Eyes, a sensible and spirited warrior of 
the Lenape, boidly declared that he would not em- 
bark in a war to dnstroy a people bom on the same 
soil with himself. The Americans, he said, were 
Ills friends and brothers, and uo nation should dic- 
tate t ) h'm or hix tribe the course they should duIp 
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of the New Year waa lighted up by Uie ' 
conflagration of Norfolk, by order of Lord Duiimare, ' 
ihe royal governor of Virginia. Hits lordship had 
previously retired with hia adhereiila to the lleet ; 
•tad this act of Vandalism was directed by way of 
retaliatinK upon the Whigs of that burough for hav- 
ing refused supplies to the Liverpool man-of-war. 
The people themselves destroyed the buildings near- 
est the water, iu order to deprive the ships even of 
those sources of supply. After cniisjng for a time 
on the coast of Virginia, and being everywhere re- 
pulsed — some of his ships having been driven on 
shore, and their crews captured and impriaoned liy 
the colonists — his lordship was obliged to destroy 
those of hia vessels which were not seaworthy, and 
ssek refuge himself in Florida and the West Indies. 
Another incident adverse to the royal arms was the 
defeat, by the provincials under General Moore, of 
General M'Donald (commissioned by Governor Mai- 
tin), in his attempts to bring North Carolina to ohe 
dience. The battle resulting in this defeat was gal- 
lantly fought at Moore's Creek Bridge by Colonelt' 
Caswell and Lillington, commanding about lOOd 
minute-men and militia. A large quantity of aiav 
icll into the hands of the provincials, and tne defeat 
equally unexpected and decisive, greatly depressed 
tne spirits of the Loyalists in that quarter. 

Resuming the history of the Mohawk Valley : al 
though the autumn of the preceding year had passed 
quietly away in that region, no small degree of 
uneasiness was created, early in the winter, by the 
luspicious conduct of Sir John Johnson ; heightened, 
n will ap[>ear in the sequel, by false represeniatlons 
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sent forth by si man who, in the end, provt<d » be 
an imposlor. Such were the spirit of the tines, 
moreover, and the jeaJousiua mutually entertained, 
thai il is more than probable the meastirca of Sir 
John were concerted in consequence of apprchen- 
aiona honestly indulged, and in all likelihood awa- 
kened by the same or a kindred imposture. At all 
events. Sir John was actively engaged in defensive 
preparations, with a view, as il was believed, of 
ihrowiiig up fortilications around the baronial hall 
His adherents, as we have seen, were numerons, 
particularly among the Scotch Highlanders, by sev- 
erat hundreds of whom he was suiTounded ; and re- 

Eorts became rife, that, in addition lo these, the works 
e was erecting were to be garrisoned by three htin- 
dred Indians, to be let loose upon the Betllemenis 
as opportunities might occur. 

It was undoubtedly true that the Tories of that 
region were preparing actively to espouse the royal 
cause, and enlistmejits for the king''9 service, it is 
very likely, were secretly making. Information to 
this effect was laid before Coiigresa in December. 
It was also declared, by a man named Connell, that 
a cnnsiderable quantity of arms and ammunition, 
and other warlike articles, had been collected snd 
concealed by Iho Tories at Johnstown, to be used 
when the proper moment for action arrived. The 
facts disclosed by Coimell were supported by his 
deposition ; whereupon a resolution was adopted by 
Congress, directing General Schuyler to be infonned 
of these circumstances, and requesting him to adopt 
the most speedy and effectual measures for securing 
the said arms and military stores : for disarming the 
Loyalists, apprehending their leaders, and taking 
such measures in general as might be judged neces- 
sary to ensure the tranquillity of the frontier.* This 

mm of/orty JoJforiwu ■ppiuptiMloJ by flain^n foi thi» ad- 




resolution was received by General Scliuyli 
bajiy early ifl January, aiid no time was lost iti con- 
certing nieasurea for its execution. General Schuy- 
ler at first suppoaed that a force of three hundred 
men, with the assistance they would be certain to 
receive from the Whigs of Tryon county, wotild be 
amply sufficient. Ii waa detsmiined, however, in 
order to produce a. deeper effect upon the Loyalisu 
against whom they were proceeding, to march with 
a force of seven hundred men. 

Nevertheless, in order to preserve the good-will 
of the Indiana of the Lower Moliawk Castle,* and 
guard against taking them by surprise or giving 
them unnecessary alarm, Mr. Uleecker, the Indian 
interpreter, residing at Albany, was despatched (o 
<he castle on the tdth, charged with a belt and a 
friendly message to the Indians. 

General Schuyler, however, did not wait for the 
return of his messenger from the Indians, but pro- 
ceeded to Schenectady un the IGth, at the head of a 
stroiig division of militia, and accompanied by Gen- 
eral Ten Broeck, Colonel Varick. and several other 
officers. The militia turned out with great alacrity, 
notwithstanding the severity of the weather and the 
badness of the roads. On tlie evening of his arrival 
at Schenectady, General Schuyler was met by a 
dtiputdtion uf the Mohuwks, headed by Little Abra- 
bain, who, in a very haught} tone, addressed him as 

" Bbuthers — You lately sent to our place four 
men, who arrived to us last Sunday morning. Thejr 
told us they wSre sent up to us by you to inform ua 
of those military preparations which were mailing 
down in this quarter. By them you let us know 
thnt you thought it not prudent to send armed men 
among us without previously noticing us. Like- 
wiao, brothers, your messengers intormed us of the 

njhj Tbtycudimsgsg. mil Hay Juhniuii 
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if your coming in this maimer. Vou iii. 
formed ua that you had heard that there were a 
number of men imbodied at Sir John's ^jout Johns- 
town. You told us likewise, that, as soon as they 
had corapleted their body, they intended to destroy 
the settlements up and down the river. 

" Brotuebs — You told ua that you came to inquire 
into the truth of llie report, which might be done by 
four or six without any danger in making the inquiry. 
We proposed your sending up six persons to inquire 
into the truth of this matter, as it would be a. shame 
to interrupt them, as no person would be so mean 
to give Ihem any obstruction. As for sending your 
belt forward, we thought to retain it until we had 
heard whetherour proposal had been accepted or no, 
And we desire that you would consider of this mat- 
ter, and keep your troops at home, and let lis know 
your mind; andif, after consideringof our proposals, 
you do not agree to them, that you will then let us 
know what you intend to do. 

"Bhuthers— We expected an answer to our pro- 
posals, but none arrived until we were informed by 
a woman who returned from Albany that those 
preparations were actually msking, and that troops 
were actually marching in the country. We come, 
brothers, to beg of you that you take good care and 
prudence of what you are going about. We beg of 
you, brothers, to remember the engagement which 
was made with the Twelve United Colonies at our 
interview last summer, as we then engaged to open 
the patii of peace, and to keep it undefiled from blood. 
At the same time, something of a different nature 
made its appearance. You assured us, broUiers, 
that if any were found in our neighbourhood inimi- 
cal to us, you would treat them as enemies. The 
Six Nations then supposed that the son of Sir Will- 
iam was pointed at by that expression. We then 
desired particularly that he might not be injured, as 
it was not In his [wwer lo injure the cause, and that. 
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therefore, he miglii DOi he molesled. The Six Na- 
tions then said they would not concern themselves 
with yoitr operations in oitaer pRj^, but panitularly 
desired that this path might be free from blood. 
And now, brothers, we repeat it again ; we beg of 
you to take good care and not to spill any blood iit 
his path ; and the more especially, brothers, as it is 
rat of this day that the Six Nations had so agreeable 
ui interview with the colonies ; and our chiefs are 
low hmiting in the woods, and not dreainiiig- thai 
tiere is any prospect that this path is or will be de- 
filed with blood. 

" Brotbirs, jiTTKND ! U was your request, and a 
mailer agreed upon by the twt!ve United Colonies, 
that we should mind nothing but peace ; therefore, 
blathers, as we mean to observe that agreement, we 
have expressed ourselves as above, and as brothers : 
we mind nothing but peace. We look upon our- 
selves as mediators between the two parties : there- 
fore, brothers, as your messengers declared that you 
would not be the iiggressois. we informed Sir John 
of this, and earnestly begged of him not to be Uie 
aggressor, or the means of spilling blood ; and at the 
same time assured him, that if we found tbat he 
shoijd be the aggressor, we would not pay any far- 
ther attention to him ; and likewise told him, that if 
OUT brothers of the United Colonies were the aggres- 
sors, we should treat them in the same manner. 
This is what we (old Sir Jolin,a8 we look upon our- 
selves to be the mediators between both parties, and, 
as we have said before, desired him not to be the 
aggressor. To which Sir John replied, that we knew 
his disposition very well, and that he had no mind 
lo be the aggressor, He assured us that he would 
not be the aggressor, but if the people came up to 
lake away hm life, he would do as well as he could, 
as the law of nature justified every person to stand 

Kown defence. 
ccording to the news we have heard, ii is as 
: 
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ihough Sir John would shut up the path of pence in 
that quarter ; but it is impossible he should do it, aa 
he had but a mere handful of friends; but, brothers, 
if this company, who are now piLSsiog by, should go 
op, and anything bad should happen, we shall look 
on you )Ls shutting up the path. 

" It has been represcntea (o you, brothers, that il 
seems that Sir John is making military prepara- 
tions, and that he is making a fort around his house . 
but, brothers, as we live so near him, we should cer- 
tainly know it if anytliing of that nature should be 
done, especially as we go there so frequently on ac- 
count of our father, the minister, who sometimes 
oerfonns divine service at that place. We have 
never seen any hostile preparations made there ; 
there ia no cannon, or anything of that kind, and all 
things remain in the same situation it was in the 
lifetime of Sir William. 

" We have declared to you, brothers, that we 
. would not deceive, and that we mean to declare otur 
minds to you openly and freely. We, the sachems, 
have alt along inculcated to the warriors sentiments 
of peace, and they have hitherto been obedient to 
us, though there have been frequent rumours that 
they should be disturbed; yet we have, hitherto, 
been able to calm their minds. But now, brothers, 
so large a party coming alarms the minds of ouf 
warriors. They are determined, brothers, to go 
and be present at your interview with Sir John, and 
determined In see and hear everytliing that should 
be there transacted; and, if it shall then appear that 
this parly shall push matters to extremes, we then 
cannot be accuimlable for anything that may hap- 
pen. But as for us, brothers, the counsellors are 
fully determined ever to persevere in tho path of 

' Brotherb, attend : Though I have finished what 
I had pu/posed to say, yet I will add one thing more. 
When the news jf vour approach arrived M out 
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lown, it caused great confusion: some were ready 
to take to their arms, observing that lliose reports 
respectiug the unrrtendly disposition of the colonies 
were now verilied. I begged of them, brothers, to 
possess their minds in peace for a few days. 1 told 
them that 1 myself would go to Albany, and inquire 
into the truth of the matter : 1 was so conscious of 
my own inoocency, that no hostile appeitrance could 
deter me, however formidable. I therefore desired 
ihom to sil still imtil my return, which might be in 
two days, if I went to Albany, This, brothers, is 
the present situation of our people. They are wait- 
ing to see what news 1 bring. 

" Brutkehs — When I made this request to the 
warriors, that they should sit still till my return, 
they told me that they would, which thev are now 
in expectation of. and will do nothing till 1 get back. 
But, brothers, after my return 1 will repeat to them 
the speech you will now make to me ; and if any of 
our people should still persist to be present at your 
interview with Sir John, we hope, bretliren, you will 
not think hard of us aa counsellors, as it is not in 
our power to rule them as we please. If they should 
go, and anything tril ahaitid happen, we beg to inoK, 
brethers, mhal treatment we may expect who remain at 
home in peace. 

" fiaoTHBRB — This is all we have lo say. This is 
the business which has brought us down, and we 
now expect an answer to carry home to our people." 

Ceneral Sciiuyler made a reply, as long as the 
speech of Little Abraham, touching on all the points 
adverted to by the latter, explaining and enforcing 
the necessity of the movement in progress, reitera^ 
ting assurances of none but friendly purposes lo- 
wa^s the Indians, assenting to iheir presence at 
the desired interview with Sir Johji Johnson, ex- 
tiorting ihem to peace, but warning them against 
"' consequences of a violation, by any of their 
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, of the Hgreemuut lo reinain iieutral whicli 
fiad been entnred into a.t Albany, 

LilUe Abraham responded briefly, expressing his 
satiafaction, sad that of his people, at what they had 
heard, and pramising the best elTorta of the Indians 
to maintain peace uninterrupted. 

General Schuyler assured them again of his pa- 
cific intentions, and that nothing unpleasant ahouUI 
happen lo them. He also informed them, that if 
they desired to attend the expedition to Johnstown, 
or to bo present at the intended interview with Sir 
John us mediators, they should be protected in ihai 
character. With this understiiniling, they took their 
departure the same nighl. A letter, o{ which the 
following is a copy, was at the same time despalcl.- 
ed to Sir John Johnson : 



Generai. Scnuvi 






u Sir Juhn Juhhsoh. 




"Information having been received that d< 
of the most dangerous tendency to the rights, liter- 
ties, property, and even lives of those of his majes- 
ty's faithful subjects in America who are opposed 
to the unconstitutional measures of his mmistry, 
have been fonned in a part of the comity of Tryoii, 
1 am ordered lo march a body of men into that coun- 
ty to carry into execution certain resolutions of lay 
superiors, itnd to contravene those dangerous de- 

" Influenced, sir, by motives of humanity, I wish to 
comply with my orders in a manner the most peace- 
able, that no blood may be shed. I therefore re- 
quest that you will please to meet me to-morrow, 
at any place on my way to Johnslown, to which I 
propose tlien to march. For which purpose, 1 do 
hereby give you my word of honour, that you, and 
such pereona as you may choose should attend you, 
■hall pass safe and utiinolested to the place where 
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jTou may meet me, and from thence back to t 
place of your abode. 

"Rutgers Bleecker and Henry Glen, Esqrs., are H 
the bearers hereof, gentlemen who are entitled to 
yoar best ultention, which, 1 dare aay, they will ex- 
perience, and by whom 1 expect you will ftivour me 
with an unswer to this letter. 

" Vou will please to aaaure Lady Johnson, that 
whatever may be the result of what is now in agita- 
tion, she may rest perfectly satisfied that no indift- 
nity will be offered her. 

I am, sir, your humble servant, 
■■ Ph. ScHUVLi 
Sit Jc)hfl JnluKHi Baroncl." 

:neral Schuyler resumed his mnrcb on 
lining of the 17th, his forces constaiilly u 
ng, until, before nightfall, they numbered upwurd 1 
■>f three thousand. Having proceeded about sixteen I 
miles from I^chcnectady, the expedition was niet by ' 
Sir John, attended by several of his leading friends 
Dmong the Scotchmcji, and two or three others. 
The resuU of the interview was the proffer, by Gen- 
eral Schuyler, of the following lenns to Sir John 
and his retainers : 

" That Sir John should give up all cannon, arms, 
and military stores within his possession or con- 
trol, whether belonging lo the crown, or private 
property ; that he should remain quietly on his pa- 
role of honour, at such place of residence as should 
be assigned to him by the Continental Congress i 
thai the Scotch inhabitants of the county should 
give up their arms, and promise not to take any 
part in the approaching contest, giving hostages for 
ihe fulfilment of such promise ; that such olher in- 
habitants of the county as had avowed themselves 
hostile to the measures of the United Colonies should 
e ; and. finally, that all articles belonging 
vn, and intended as presents to the In 
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dians, should be given up for distribution, uoder lh« 
direction of General Schuyler." 

On theee coiiditiona, Ihe general promised Ihiit 
Sir John Johnson and his adherents should not be 
molested, but protected in the quiet enjoyment of 
their property ; and that, at the close of the contest, 
the surrendered arms, &c., being private property. 
should be restored or paid for. 

In the course of the interview, Sir John assured 
General Schuyler tliat the Indiana would support 
him, ttnd that numbers of them were alreaay a( 
Johnson Hall for that purpose. He was assured, in 
return, that if the profiered terms were not acceded 
to, force would be opposed to force, without distinc- 
tion of persons, and that the consequences of resist- 
ance would be of the most serious description. In 
conclusion, Sir Johji begged uiiill the evening of the 
following day to consider of the propositions, whic! 
request was granted, and the baronet took hja leave 

In about an hour after his departure, Abraham 
and another of the Mohawks, made their appearand 
at General Schuyler's quarters. On being inforraei 
of what Sir John had said respecting the Indians be 
ing in arms at the Hall for his defence, Abrahan 
pronounced the story untrue, and repeated his assu 
ranees that the Mohawks would interfere in no oth- 
er way than as mediHtora. The general repHec!, 
that he hoped they would not; but he at the same 
time assured them, with emphasis, that if they 
should do so, he should not hesitate a moment ik 
destroying every one who opposed him in arms. 

On the following day (the 18th), General Schuy- 
ler moved forward to Caughnawaga, four miles from 
Johnslown, where he was joined by Colonel Herki- 
mer and the Tryon county militia. At about A 
o'clock in the afternoon. Sir John's answer to the 
terms proposed to him was received, as follows : 

" That Sir John Johnson and the rest of the gentle 
men expect that all such arms, of every kind, as arc 
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ihtir own properly, may remain in their possession; 
id! ihc oilier arms shall be dcliverc^d ap to such per- 1 
son oi persons aa may be appointed for thai pur. 1 
pose ; as to military stores beluiij^iiig to the crown. 
Sir John haa noi any. I 

" Sir John expects that he will not be conlined to | 
any certaiu county, but be at liberty to go where he 
pleases. 

"The Scotch inhabitants will deliver up their 
anns, of wlkat kind soever they may be ; and they 
will each solemnly promise that tliey will nut, at 
;niy time hereafter, during the continuance of this 
Bnhappy contest, lake up arma without the permis- 
sion of the Continental Congress, or of their gener- 
ill officers. -Hostages they are not in a capacity to 
give, no one man halving command over auotner, 
or power sufficient to deliver such. Therefore, this 
part of the article to be passed over, or the whole 
uicluded — women and children to be required, being 
a requisition so inhuman aa, we hope, the general 
will dispense with. 

" Sir John has not any blankets, strouds, or other 
presents intended for the Indians." 

These propositions were rejected by General 
Schuyler as altogether unsatisfactory, and four 
boura were given by him for reconsideration; at 
*e expiration of which, he wrote to Sir Jolm, no 
proposals would be received, and he should go on 
lo obey his orders. 

Imjnediately after the lalter had been despatched 
to the Hall, the sachems of the Lower Castle, with 
all their warriors and several from the Upper Cas- 
tle, called upon General Schuyler, having come to 
bis quarters directly from the residence of the bar- 
onet. Tlicy informed the general that Sir John had 
related to them the substance of the terms of sur- 
render that had been proposed. Sir John, they said, 
had declared to them that all he desired was -no- 
lection fur hb family and friends from insult and 
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the outrageK nf rioloiiB people, ^nil prtitesled tha. 
he had no uufriendly inieiitions HijHijist the country- 
The Indians, therefore, begged ilie general to iicccpi 
the terms olTored by Sir John. T'lie gcaenU told 
the chiefs that he could not accept o( those terniK, 
and pDini«d out the objections. He likewise iii- 
rormed them of the tenour of the letter he had just 
transmitted to the Hall. Tbe Indians were appii- 
rently contented with those reasons and with the 
course adopted, but begged that, should the answer 
of Sir John be still unsatisfactory, the general 
would give him until fonro'clockinlhe morning, that 
they might hare time to go atid "shake hia head," 
as they expressed it, " and bring him to his senses." 
They bkewise begged, as an additional, favour, that 
General Schuyler would not remove Sir John out 
of the country. They apologized for the threats of 
their own warriors, alleging that they were attribu- 
table to the circumstance of their not being present 
at the treaty of Albany, and repeated the assurance 
that they would never take arms against the colo- 
nies. In reply, General Schuyler complimented 
the Indians for their pacilic intentions, and inform- 
ed them that he should accede to their request, ul- 
though the conduct of Sir John had been so censu- 
rable thai he should be justiRed in holding hint u 
close prisoner. His reason for granting the request. 
. the generdl told them, were twofold ; first, to show 
the love and affection of the Americans for the hi 
dians, and to convince tbera that they could ob- 
tain, by asking as a favour, that which they could 
not obtain by demanding as a right Secondly, that 
by leaving Sir John ajnong them, they might, by 
their example and advice, induce him to alter his 
conduct. 

The extension of lime solicited by the Indians 
proved to be unnecessary, the answer of Sir John, 
acceding to the terms proposed, with some modifi- 
cationi. being received at the Uo'u- n'-BiJvilly des-iit- 
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fialed ; tind these modifications, somewhal limited, 
being aaseuled to by General Schuyler, the latter 
on tne same day marched lo Johnstown, having pre- 
viously detailed several detachmentB of his troops 
to scour the country, and bring in the disaffected not 
comprehended in the arrangements with the baron- 
et. On the same afternoon Sir John delivered up 
the arms and ammunition lu hia possession, the quan- 
tity of both being much smaller than was expected. 
On Saturday, the SOth, General Schuyler paraded his 
troops ai noon, to receive the surrender of the High- 
landers, who, to the number of between two and three 
hundred, marched to the front and grounded their 
arms. These having been secured, the Scoiehmen 
were dismissed witbau exhortation to remain peacea- 
ble, and with an assurance of protection if they did bo. 
The general's attention was next directed to tlie 
discover}' and caplJjrc of the secret depdt of arms 
and ammunition, of which information bad been giv. 
en by Conitell. Two of the persons named in his af- 
fidavit were taken, but ihey denied, most unequivo- 
cally, all knowledge upon the subject. Connell was 
produced m confront them ; hut they still persisted 
in maintaining their innocence, and denounced hin) 
as a perjured vUiain. He was then sent with a 
number of officers to point out the spot where, as 
he alleged, the arms were concealed. He conduct- 
ed them to a pond of water, containing a small isl- 
and or mound in the middle, within which he de- 
clared the arms were buried. The hiiow and ice 
were forthwith removed, and the mound dug down. 
I'onnell had particularly described the manner in 
which the arms had been deposited under ground, 
but it was soon discovered that the earth had not 
recently been disturbed, if ever ; and in the end it 
was ascertained, to the satisfaction of all, that the 
fellow was a base impostor. General Schuyler re- 
larned tu t'augluiawHga that evening. On the two 
^^" " Jg days upward of a hundred Tories were 
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„ in from difl«icBt parU tif the country. 
ooeJ Htstaam wh left lo compleie the disanning 
of ibe duaffecud and receive tiie hostages, and the 
9eD«Rl. with his miitcellaneous anny, marched back 
to Albany. Id his letters to Congress, and alBO to 
General Washington, he spoke of the unxiety aiid 
trouble he had experienced in preTentiiig so large a 
body of men, collected on the sudden, witliout dis- 
cipUne, and, withal, greatly exasperated, froRi run- 
ning into excesses. In these efforts, however, he 
succeeded much better than, nnder the circumstan- 
ces, was reasonably to have been anticipated. Be- 
fore his return, Mr. Dean, the Indian inleiprcier, 
was despatched by the general with a belt and a 
talk to the Six Nations, which has not been pre- 
served. Thus ended the expedition to Johnstown. 
General Schuyler transmitted a full report of his 

(iroceedings to Congreaa, by whom a special reao- 
ution was passed thanking him for the fidelity, 
prudence, and expedition with which be had per 
formed such a meritorious service. A second res 
olution was also adapted, so euriously constructed, 
ftnd containing such an ingeniously-niaerled bint lo 
the officers and miliiia-men accompanying General 
Bchuyler on this expedition, as to render it worthy 
of preserve ion. It was in the words following: 

" Resolved, That the cheerful and ready assistance 
of lliose who accompanied General Schuyler in his 
march to the county of Tryon, and their useful ser- 
vices in that expedition, discovered such a patriotic 
spirit, that it is noped none of them will allow their 
countrymen to entertain a suspicion that any igno- 
ble motive actuated them, by requiring a pecuniary 
reward, especially when they were employed in sup- 
pressing a mischief in their own neighbourhood." 

The resolutions were enclosed to General Schuy- 
ler in a flattering letter from President HancocK, 
in which, among other things, he says : " It is w Mt- 
gr<<iit plt^Rsure I ini'unn von that the prudence, z 
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luid temper manifested in your late exgiedition, met 
irith the waroieBt approbation of Congreas." 

For some unexplained reHson, Sir John Johnson 
did not observe the compact of neutrality, nor the 
obli^tions of bia parole. Or, if he kept himself 
witmn the letter, his conduct was such as to rea- 
waken the suspicions of the people, and was con- 
sidered by General Schuyler a virtual violation o( 
the spirit of the parole he had given, Co take no part 
against the colonies. In fact, ihe information re- 
ceived by General Schuyler convinced him that Sir 
John was secretly instigating the Indiana to hostili- 
ties, and was thus likely to produce much mischief 
on the frontiers. To prevent such a calamity, it 
was thought advisable by Schuyler to secure the 
person of Sir John, and once more to quell the ri- 
sing spirit of disaffection in the neighbourhood of 
Johnstown, especially among the Highlanders. For 
this purpose, in the mouth of May foUowmg the 
events already narrated, Colouel Dayton, with a 
part of his regiment then on its way lo Canada, 
was despatched by General Schuyler to prosecute 
this enterprise. There were, however, large num- 
bers of Loyalists in Albany, with whom Sir John 
was then and subsequently in close correapondence. 
h is therefore not surprising that he received time- 
ly notice of these preparations for his second arrest, 
in anticipation of Dayton's arrival. Such was the 
fact 1 and, hastily collecting a large number of his 
tenants and others, disaffected Towards the cause of 
the colonists, the baronet was prepared fur instant 
flight on the approach of the Continentals. This 
purpose was aucceaafully executed. Colonel Day- 
ton ai rived at Johnstown in the evening, whereup- 
on Sir John and his retainers immediately took to 
the woods by the way of the Sacaudaga.* Not 

■ T^en tt 101114 Teuon to inppoH thftt an etjwJjUan. Led by ihf Mo- 
kawk iDiilina. vut IBBl frvla Woaaeal wi fiDriinB lu bring Sir lota 
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knuwiog whether liis royalist friends were m poM- 
session of Lake Champlain or not, the fuf^ilives 
dared not venture upon that rouie to Montreal ; and 
Sir John was, accorilingly, obliged to strike deeper 
into the forests between the h^^ waters of the Hud- 
son and the Si. Lawrence. Having but a brief pe- 
riod of preparation for their flig'ht, the party was bui 
ill supplied for auch a campaign. Their provisions 
were soon nxhausted ; their feet became sore from 
travelling; and several of their number wore left, 
from time to time, in the wilderness, Co be picked up 
and brought in afterward by the Indians sent onl Ibi 
that purpose. 

After nineteen days of severe hardship, the bar- 
onet and his partisans arrived at Montreal in a piti- 
able condition, having encountered all of suffering 
that it seemed passible for man to endure. Such 
was the precipitation of hia departure from the pa. 
rental hall, and such his deficiency of the means of 
transportation, that an iron chest, containing the 
most valuable of his family papers, was hastily bu- 
ried in the garden. The family Bible, contaming 
the only record of the marriage of his father and 
mother, and, of course, the only written evidence of 
his own legitimacy, was also left behind.* Such 
of the papers as were found were examined by Col- 

Bmiit'i ijwBChet, delivered lung BfterHHnl, Ahoa trheuiin^ Ifie «i 
plHU of tbe Miihawlu in tha ReTnjDIiinftry wu, tha failaving pttag* 

throiT^'lft «^li." "nnml. BlUo lime Suii. ™£u«, *« hSlt™ B 
EnElkriil. nilH WM Guy Johnvm. 
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one! Uayton, in compliance will) Ilia ordi^rs -, "and 
Lady Jonnsun was removed to Albaay, where she 
was retained aa a kind of hostage for tlie peaceabin 
conduct of her husband. She wrote to (ieneral 
Washington complaining of this deteiiiion, and ask- 
ing hie interference for her release : but the com- 
mander-in-chief left tht matter with Cieneral Scbuy- 
'er and the Albany Cunimittee." Colonel Dayton 
was stationed several weeks at Johuacown with his 
Iroops, and for the time secured the tranquillity of 
the couniry. 

Sir John was immediately commissioned a colonel 
in the British service, and rdised a command of two 
battalions, composed of those who accompanied him 
in his flight, and other American Loyalisls who 
subsequently followed their example. They were 
called the Royal Greens. In the month of January 
fnllowiiiK he found his way into Now- York, then in 
possession of the British forces. From that period 
he became not only one of the most active, but one 
of the bitterest foes of his own countrymen of any 
nho were engaged in that contest, and repeatedly 
the scourge of his iiw n former neighbours. He was 
unquestiouubly a lrf>yaJist from principle, else he 
would scarcely have hazarded, as in- did, mid ulti- 
mately loat, domain.-! larger and faii'er than probably 
ever belonged to a sinjrie proprietor in America, 
William Penu only excepted, llui ilic immediate 
canse of his breaking his pleiigr oi li'>iiour is not 
known. Unexplained ns it ever lias been, the act 
has always been regarded as a stain upon the bar- 
onet's character. It was held an such by the Pro- 
vincial Congress of New- York, as will be seen by 
Ihe annexed extract from a letter addressed by that 
oody to General Washington immediately after his 
flight : " We appreliend no doubt can exist whether 
Ihe affair of Sir John Johnson is within your imme- 
'diate cognizance. He held a commission as brig- 
adier-general of ilip miiii'ii. and, ii i» said, anotlwr 
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uommissioii as major-general. That he halh shame- 
Mly broken his parole is evident, but whether it 
would be more profier lo have him returned or ex- 
changed, is entirely in your excellency's prudence." 
Hie estates were, of course, conRncated by thr 
Provincial Congress of New- York, and in due timt. 
sold under the direction of the committee of tha> 



body having such matters iu charge. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The progress of events renders it necessary agsuii 
to introduce the Indian hero of the war of the Rev* 
olution more prominently upon the stage of action. 
Thayeiidauegea had now been advanced lo the rit- 
UBtioii of principal war-chief of the confederacy, an 
officer, according to the ancient usages of the Six 
Nations, imlformly taken from the Muhawica. 

It has been seen, in a preceding chapter, that 
Thayendanegea had accompanied Guy Johnson from 
the Mohawk Valley, tirst, wesiwardly to Ontario, 
thence back to Oswego, and ihence to Montreal, 
where liis services, and those of his warriors, were 
courted by Generals Carleton and Haldimand, and 
an agreement was speedily made that they were to 
take up the hatchet in the cause of the king. For 
the prosecution of a border warfare tlie ofScera of 
the crown could scarcely have engaged a more val- 
uable auxiliary. Distinguished alike for his ad- 
dress, his activity, and his courage — possessing, in 
point of stature and symmetry of person, the ad- 
vantage of most men even among his own well- 
formed race — tall, erect, and majeaiic, with the air 
and mien of one born to conimmid — haviiig, aa if 
weri!, been a man of war from Ilia boyhrt " " 
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name wiis a tower of stren^h among the wamora 
of the wilderness. Still more extensive was his in- 
fluence rendered by the circnm stance thai he tiad 
been much employed in the civil service or the In- 
dian department, under Sir Witliani Johnson, by 
whom he was often deputed upon embassies among 
the tribes of the confederacy, and to those yet more 
distant, upon the great lakes and rivers of the north- 
west, by reason of which his knowledge of the 
whole coimtry and people waa accurdte and exten- 
sive. 

Whether, after the compnct wiih Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, the chief again visited the Indian country of 
the Six Nations during the summer of 1775, is un- 
known. Probably not ; since, in the autumn of thai 
year, or eari^ in the following winter, he embarked 
on liis first visit to England. What was the precise 
object of this visit does not appear. It is veiy prob- 
able, however, that, notwithstanding the agreement 
so hastily formed at Montreal, the sagacious chief 
tain may have judged it prudent to pause before 
committing himself too far by overt acts of hostility 
against the colonies. The Oneidas were evidently 
incliniiig to espouse the colonial side of the contrO' 
Teray. if any ; the River Indians had already ranged 
themselves on the same side ; Captain White-Eyes, 
of the Delawaree, had determined upon neutrality ; 
and the Caughnawagaa, or, at \eaat, some of their 
leading chiefs, wore in the camp with Washington. 
To all which may be added the fact, that at that 
time the American arms were carrying everything 
before them in Canada. These circumstances were 
certainly enough to make the chieftain hesitate as 
to the course dictated by true wisdom. His predi- 
lections, doubtless, from the first, inclined him to 
espouse the cause of tJie king. Nay, he maintained 
through hfe, that the ancienl covenants of his peo- 
ple rendered it obligatory upon him so to do. In 
'""'"O to which were the strong lies of blood, of 
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and of gratilude, by which he waa 
bound to the family and the interests of the John- 
sons. Still, the bnlliant successes with which the 
Americans had opened the campaign in Canada pre- 
flenled another view of the case, wnich was certain- 
ly entitled to grave consideration. Thus situuted. 
the chief may have found his position so embarrius- 
iag as to induce him to visit the parent country, and 
go himself into the presence of " Thb Gbi at Kiso," 
as the British monarch was slyied by the Indians, be- 
fore he should finally determine whether actuallyto 
lake the field or not. By making the voyage, he 
would have the additional advantage of studying Uie 
resources and the power of the parent country, and 
would thereby be the better able to determine for 
himself whetner success waa likely to crown hie 
majesty's arms in the end, or whether, by an over- 
scrupulous observance of an ancieut stipulation of 
alliance, he should not, with his people, be rushing 
upon certain destruction. 

But whether he thus reasoned or not, it is certain 
that he sailed for England towards the close of the 
year 1TT5. and reached London early in 1776, ac- 
companied by Captain Tice, an officer of English 
extraction, bom in America, who had resided in the 
neighbourhood of the Mohawk nation. 

Only a very brief account of this, his first visit to 
England, has been fomid. It has always been said, 
however, that he was not only well received, but 
that his society was courted by gentlemen of rank 
and station — statesmen, scholars, and divines. He 
had little of the savage ferocity of his people in hia 
countenance ; and when, as he ordinarily did, he 
wore the European dress, there was nothing besides 
his colour to mark wherein he differed from other 
men. Upon his first arrival in the British capital, 
he was conducted to the inn called " The Swan viA 
two Neeki." Other lodgings were soon provided ~ 
liim more suitable to liis rank ns an Indian king |j| 



Ike said the people of the inn bad treated him with 
no much kindaoHa and civiliiy, Ihat he preferred r«- 
inaining there duripg his stay in London ; and hs 
accordingly did so. 

Although he was dressed in the European habit, 
he was nui unprovided with a splendid costume af- 
ter the nianiier of his own nation, in which he ap- 
peared at court, and upon visits of state and cere- 
mony. Jiimes Boswell was at that time in bis glo- 
ry, and an intimacy appears to have been contracted 
between him and the Mohawk chief, since the latter 
sat for his picture at the request of this most inier- 
estiug of egotists. He also sat, during the same 
visit, to Romney, one of the most distinguished art- 
ists of hia day, for the Earl of Warwick. He was, 
wf course, painted in hia oative dress, and the pic- 
ture was greatly prized. The tomahawk worn by 
him in I^ndon was a very beautiful article, pol- 
ished to the highest degree ; upon which was en- 
graved the first letter of his Uiristian name with 
his Mohawk appellation, thus : " /. T/iayendanegea." 

He did not remain in England many months, bui, 
in company with Captain I'ice, sailed on his return 
towards the close of March or early in April, and 
arrived on the coast near the harbour of JJew-York, 
after a very short passage. Having fully deter- 
mined to fulfil hia stipulations with General Carle- 
ton, and take up the hatchet in the caui>e of the 
crown, he was cautiously and privately landed some- 
where in the neighbourhood of New- York, whence 
he performed a very hazardous Journey to Canada, 
having, of course, to steal his way through a hostile 
population, until he could hide himself in the forests 
beyond Albany. He had taken the precaution, how- 
ever, ill England, to provide evidence of the identity 
of his body in case of disaster, or of hia fall in any 
of the battles he anticipalpd, by procuring a gold fin- 
ger ring, with his name engraven thereon at length.* 
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What were the particular arguments addressed U 
the Mohawk in the BritiBh capital, or by what pro. 
cesa he became impressed with the idea that the 
arms of the king would, in the end, be vi<;torioua in 
the colonies, is not known. It is certain, however, 
that whatever doubts he might have entertained, 
were most eReclually dispelled: since, on taking 
leave, it was understood that he pledged himself 
heartily to embrace the royal cause, and promised 
to take the field with three thousand w * " 



It is no more than justice, however, to allow Cap- 
tain Brant to speak for himself in regard to the 
Erinciple by which he was governed in his decision. 
1 a tetter written by him to Sir Kvan Nepean, the 
Under-Secretary of slate, when in England after the 
pe^ce of 1783, he -said : " When 1 joined the Eng- 
lish in the beginning of the war. il was purely on 
account of my forefaihers' engagements with the 
king. I always looked upon these engagements, or 
covenants between the knig and the Indian nations, 
as a sacred thing : therefore, 1 was not to be fright- 
ened by the threats of ihe rebels at that time ; I as- 
sure you I had no other view in it, and this was my 
real case front the beginning." 
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By " threats," in this letter to the Under-Secretary, 
Brant probpibly meimi no more than the efforts made 
by the Americans lo prevent his joining the royal 
aiandard, ani to preserve the neutrality of the In- 
dinns. In connexion with these efforts, there is a 
ncrap of unwritten history, which, whether true or 
not, is characteristic of the shrewdness, and dry, 
sarcastic humour or the chier. It is related, that 
during the early part of the ^ear 1775, while it was 
yet considered doubtful which side the Mohawks 
would espouse, and when it waSjOf course, very de- 
sir^le to ascertmn the views of Brant upon the 
subject. President Wheelock was applied to as a 
medium of communication with his former pupil. 
The doctor, according lo the tradition, wrote him a 
long epistle upon the aspect of the tii.ies, and urged 
upon Brant those considerations which appeared 
moat likely to win him over, or, miher, to secure 
his neutrality, if not his friendship, to the colonists. 
Brant replied very ingeniously. Among other things 
he referred to his former residence with the doctor, 
recalled the happy hours he had passed under his 
roof, and referred especially to hia prayers and the 
family devotions lo which he had listened. He said 
he could never forget those prayers ; and one pas- 
sage, ui particular, was so often repeated, that it 
could never be effaced from his mind. It was, 
among other of his good preceptor's petitions, " that 
Ihey might be able to live as good subjecU — to fear 
God and honuur the EiNa." 

If doubt had existed among the colonists before, 
B8 to the direction of the channel in which ran his 
mclinations, there was surely none after the perusal 
of this letter. But scenes of a more stirring char 
BCtcr now demand the attention. 

Towards the close of the memorable Canadian 
campaign — so brilliantly commenced, so success- 
fully prosecuted fur many months, and yet so disss- 
t/otisly terminated — while the shattered remains of 
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Ibe American forces were retiring before the troops 
of Sir Guy Carleton, the former experienced a sad 
ilisaster at " the Cedars," a point of land extvndin^ 
fnr into the St. Lawrence, about forty milea above 
Montreal, which was occupied by Colonel Bedell 
with three hundred and ninety provincial troops and 
two fieldpieces. General Carleton directed a de- 
scent upon this post from the British station at Ob> 
wegatchie, under the command of Captain Forster, 
ut the head of one company of regular troops and ■ 
Dody of Indians numbering nearly six hundred. The 
latter were led by Thayendanegea. On the appear- 
ance of the enemy before the American works, Col- 
onel Bedell repaired immediately to Montreal for 
asaiatance, leaving the Cedars in charge of Major 
Butterlield. Colonel (afterward genenil) Arnold, 
who was then in command of Montreal— not yet 
evacuated by the Americans— forth wiih detached 
Major Sherburne with one hundred men, to proceed 
to the Cedars, and prepared to fallow himself with a 
much larger force. Meantime, however, Major But- 
terfieid, who, it was believed, might have easily de- 
fended the position, was iniimidated by a threat 
from the enemy, that, should the siege continue and 
any of the Indians be slain, in the event of an event- 
ual surrender it would be impoesible for the British 
commander to prevent a general massacre, and 
consented to a capitulation, by which the whole gar- 
rison became prisoners of war. Major Sherburne 
approached on the day following, without having 
received any information of the change of circum- 
stances until within four milea of the post, where, 
on the 20th of May, he was attacked by ihe Indians, 
and, after a sharp conflict, compelled to surrender at 
discretion. No sooner had Arnold received infor- 
mation of these eventa, than he marched against the 
foe, then at Vaudreuil, at the head of seven hundred 
men, with a view of chastising the enemy and re- 
covering the prisoners. " When preparing for an 
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engagement, he received a flag accompanied by Ma- 
jor Sherburne, giving him the most poeitive hbsu- 
ranees that if he persisted in his design it would be 
entirely out of the power of Capmiri I'orsier to pre- 
vent his savages from pursuing their horrid customs, 
and disencumbering themselves of their prisoners 
bj putting every man to death. This massacre 
was alre^y threatened, and Major Sherburne con- 
firmed the information. Under the influence of this 
threat, Arnold desisted from his purpose, and con- 
sented to a cartel, by which the prisoners were de- 
livered up to him ; he agreeing, among other tilings, 
not only to deliver as many British soldiers in ex- 
change for them, but also that they should imme- 
diately return to their homes." 

This disaster, or, perhaps, more correctly speak 
tng, the coDduct of the officers to whose cowardice 
it was imputed, was a source of deep mortilication 
to General Washington, and he gave utterance to 
luB vexation in several letters written soon after- 
ward. Nor was Buttertield alone blamed. Colonel 
Bedell being placed in tlie same category of con- 
demnation. The commander-in-chief was likewise 
incensed at the conduct of Captain Forster, in re- 
•OTling to deceptive and very unjustifiable means to 
procure hostages for ratifying a treaty of exchange. 

The name of Captain Brant is not mentioned in 
any of the books in connevion with these transac- 
tions at the Cedars. There is positive evidence, 
however, that he was not only there, but that he 
exerted himself efficiently, after the surrender of 
Major Sherburne, to control the Indians and pre- 
Tent the massacre of the prisoners. Among these 
latter was Captain John M'Kinatry, who command- 
ed a company on that occasion. From bis account 
sf the battle. Major Sherburne fell into an ambua- 
K.8Ade, and the lighting was severe. Captain M'Krns 
■^'b command was engaged sharply with a body 
' im Ilia troops were several 
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compelled to retire. Rallyiitg, however, with 
spirit, the Indians were repeatedly driven back to 
turn -, and the respective parties were thus succes- 
Bively driven by ettch otiier, back and forth, accord- 
ing to the doubtful aiidvarying fortunes of the hour, 
until the Amitricuns were overpowered by numbers, 
and compelled to surrender i Captain M'Kinstry 
being wounded, fell by the side of a tree, and waM 
there taken. He subsequently ascertained thai he 
had been marked as a victim by the Indiana, who 
had actually made the uaual preparations for putting 
him to death by the torture of fire ; and that he was 
rescued by the personal exertions of Captain Brant, 
who, in connexion with some humane English offi- 
cers, made up a purse and purchased an ox, which 
the Indiana roasted for their carousal instead of the 
gallant prisoner. Captain M'Kinstry was treated 
with kindness while a prisoner, and contracted an 
intimacy with Brant, which continued until the chief- 
tain's death. Brant never visited the Hudson after 
the Revolution without spending a few days with 
Colonel M'Kinstry al the Manor; and at the time 
of his last visit, about the year ISiiS, in company 
with his friend, who, like himself, was a member of 
the brotherhood, he attended the Freemason's Lodge 
in the city of Hudson, where hia presence attracted 
great attention. 

But lo return. The conduct of Major ButterReld 
at the Cedars was likewise severely denounced in 
Congress, and his capitulation pronounced, by reso- 
lution, " a shameful surrender." Due credit was at 
the same lime awarded to Major Sherburjie for iha 
bravery displayed by himself and his troops, who 
only " surrendered at last on absolute necessity." 
Notwithstanding, moreover, the interposition of 
Captain tirant to prevent a massacre, and the res- 
cue of Captain M'Kinstry, such outrages were re- 
ported to Congress as to call forth a series of indig- 
nant resolutions upon the subject. In the prean^b 
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to these resolutioas, it whs staled that, immediately 
after Ihe surrender, the prisoners were delivered 
OTer lo the Indiaus : their biiggnge plundered, their 
clothes taken from them, and several of their num- 
ber killed ; and one of them, who had only been 
wounded, roasted alive. From the circumstance 
that Captain M'Kinstry had been wounded, and 
designated for the torture, though rescued, as we 
have already seen, by Captain Brant, it is quite 
probable that Congress was misinformed as to the 
actual consummation of such a purpose in the per- 
son of any prisoner. Assuming the fact, however, 
the enemy's cnuduci was denounced in the strongest 
terms : Congress usseriing the right of demanding 
indemuificatian for the wrongs inSicted upon the 
prisoners in their persons and property ; and in re- 
gard 10 ihe murder of prisoners by the Indians, re- 
quiring that the authors of those murders be deliv- 
ered into their builds for condign punishment, as a 
condition precedent to an exchnnge of prisoners. 
In regard to the lortuiing of prisoners, a resolution 
was also ailopted, denouncing, "as the sole means 
of stopping the progress of human butchen'," a ro- 
tiiliaiionofpunishment, of the same kind and degree, 
to be inflicted upon a like number of prisoners of 
the enemy, in every case of outrage thereafter to 

These resolutions were, in elfect, a refusal to 
Gonflrra the treaty for the exchange of prisonera 
entered iuio by General Arnold, and were so coo- 
sidered by the commanding officers in Canada. The 
consequence was, the indulgence of much criming 
lion and recrimination on the pattbothofthe Ameii- 
ean and British commanders. Indeed, complaints 
of the cruel treatment of the prisoners falling into 
their hands had been preferred against the enemy 
several mouths before, particularly in the c ~~ "' 
Colonel Rthan Allen and his fellow- captives. 
kad been captured by General Prescott, ' 
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in addition to other ludigmiiea, he bud been heavili 
ironed, and eenL like a conmion felon to EnglaniL 
Prescott was afterward talten by the American! 
and treated with cansiderable rigour, in retaliatjoa 
for the ill usage of Allen. This produced a remon- 
strance from General Howe, who, on being remind- 
ed of the case of Allen, discbimed any responsibil- 
ity in regard to that transaction, inasmuch as it was 



dars excited the strongest feelings of indignation, 
not only in Congress and among the people, but in 
the army. Soon afterward the account was in part 
balanced, by a diabolical outrage committed by an 
American scouting party in the nejglibourhood of St 
John's. It was the deliberate assassination, by tbe 
lieutenant at the head of the party, of Brigadier- 
general Gordon of the British army. Genera] Gor- 
don was riding nione, and in full uniform, from La- 
prairie to St. John's. The lieutenant and his party 
were in ambush within the British lines ; and, as 
'he general passed, the former wantonly and bar- 
barously shot him through the body. Although the 
wound was mortal, the general rode on, and speed- 
'ly reached St. John's, where he expired. This 
painAil incident aroused as warm a burst of indig- 
nation among the British officers as the affair of the 
Cedars had done among the Americans. General 
Oarleton availed himself of the occurrence to issue 
a violent, though artful proclamation, which was 
pronounced by Washington, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, to he "highly unbecoming the 
character of a soldier and gentleman." Although 
the prisoners were not exchanged, under the arrange- 
ment made with Arnold, yet Carleton set tbe Ameri- 
can captives at liberty, on condition of their return- 
ing to their own homes, there to remain as prisonsn, 
Rach of the prisoners was furnished with a 
of his insidious {troclnmation. 



t Buppoeed that iuiy considerable num- 
twrs of the Indians of the Six Nations parlicip»ted 
in the battle of the Cedars, other than the Mohawka 
and their kindred tribe, the Caughnawugas, or the 
Sevan Nntiona of Canada, aa they chose to call 
themselves. Indeed, the Six Nations were, at that 
■tage of the contest, far from being unanimous iu 
eppoBitiou to the colonies; and at the very time of 
these occnrrences, a deputation from four of the 
nations was at Phi lade Iptiia, on a peaceable mission 
to Congress. 

On the 35th of May, 17Tfi, the Congress resolved 
" tbai it was highly expedient to engage the Indians 
in the service of the United Colonies ;" and they 
empowered the commander-in-chief to employ, in 
Canada and elsewhere, a number not exceeding two 
thousand, offering them "a reward of one hundred 
dollars for every commissioned officer, and thirty 
dollars for every private soldier of the king's troopa, 
that they should take prisoner in the Indian coun- 
— - . - ^Ijjj frontier of these colonies.*' The 
Iso authorized General Washington to 
ipToy the Indians of Penobscot, St. John's, and 
Scotia, who had proffered their services, and 
to receive the same pay as the Continental , 
•oldie rs. 

Whether any of those Eastern Indians wen 
actually engaged in the American service, { 
known. In regard to the employment of the Nortb-^ 
em Indians, Washington forthwith entered into a 
correspondence with General Schuyler upon the sub- 
ject, and pressed him to carry the resolutions into 
•Beet. The latter, however, was averse to the 
measure — as much so na at the flrst. He disliked 
lo employ such a force under any circumstances, 
contending that they were too fickle and uncertain 
(o allow any well-founded reliance to be placed upon 
1 at the moment of emei^ency. At that parlio- j 
conjuncture, especially, when our troops, bro 
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__n and dispersed, were flying; like fugitiv 
Canada, he thought the chances of ohiainin? Indian 
auxiliaries esceedingly slender; and aa to the num- 
ber preacribKd (two Ihouaaiid), the general i. 
led, in one or his lettera [<i the commander-in-chief 
that it would have been well if CongTesa had conde- 
scended to inform him where so many Indian wa^ 
iora, not already jn the service of the enemy, were 
D be found. In short. General Schuyler's opinio! 
was correct from the beginning, that the colonies 
could expect no essential aid from the Indianit; and 
whatever aid they might receive, would be sui« to 
coat more than it would come to. So the event 
proved. But, although the British profited moat by 
the employment of the Indians, they are not alone 
to blame for using them. So far, certainly, as prin- 
ciple nod intention are concerned, the Americans 
are equitably entitled to a due share of the cenmire. 
In recurring to coincident events transpiring in 
other parts of the countiy. it must be remarked, that 
the commander- in- chief was often placed in cir- 
cumstances not the most promising On his arri- 
val at the camp before Boston, the preceding year, 
be had found only " the materials for a good army" 
— not the organized army itself. The troops wore 
mostly undisciplined : and having taken arms (o 
fight for liberty, it was no easy mailer to bring 
them into those habits of subordination which ne- 
cessarily render a soldier a mere machine to be 
moved at the will of his commander. 'I'he first <A- 
ject of General Washington, therefore, was to bring 
the troops into a state of discipline. But another 
difficnliy presented itself in the fact that, owing to 
ibe shori perioas of enlistment, the times of service 
of the greater portion of the army were to expire in 
November and December. To which was added the 
embarrassing discovery that all the powder at hia. 
command was barely suflicient to supply i 
rounds of cartridges per man. There v 
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over, a general wanl of camp equipage aud clothing, 
and.indeed, of every Ihingiiecessary alike to the coni- 
forl and Ihe etficiencyofananny. itui Heaven, iiiits 
mercy, aeeraed to have devolved the command upon 
Uie man of all others best calculated to meet the 
emet^ency and overcome it. His destitution of 
ammunition was artfully and elTecttially concealed 
from ihe enemy ; and although, on the discharge of 
those of his troops who wuuld not re-enlist, at the 
close of December <l~75), he had no more than 
9650 men left, he yet contrived to sustain himself 
and keep the enemy beleaguered in Boston during 
the whole winter, '* It is not in the pages of history, 
perhaps." he wrote to Cungress, " tu furnish a case 
like ours. To maintain a uosl within niusket-shol 
of the enemy for sis nionths together, without am- 
Biuni/ion, and al the same iiine lo disband one army 
and recruit another, within that distxnce of twenty 
old British regiments, is more, probably, than was 
ever attempted." 

The Continental Congress had been induced by 
the influence of the commander-in-chief to resolve 
upon the raising of an army of 75,000 men, lo be 
enlisted for the term of three years, or during the 
war. ll was not until January, however, thai they 
could be induced lo offer bounties for enlistments, 
and even then the ranks were not rapidly filled. At 
the close of February, the whole effective force of 
the Americans was no more than 14,000 men, ex- 
clusive of (iUOU of the Massachusetts militia. An 
assault upon Boston bad been meditated in Febru' 
ary by Qeneral Washington ; but the opinion of his 
principal officers, expressed in a council of war, 
being strongly against fuch a movement, the enter- 
jirise was reluctantly abandoned. Wearied by inac 
tioii, the next project of the American commander 
was lo take possession of Dorchester Heights, a 
position commanding the town of Boslon, the occu- 
pation of wliieh would compel General Howe eithei 
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Id attempt its dispossession by the Americans, or to 
evacuate the u>wd. The enterprise was so well 
ptHoned, as to be executed by General Thomas with 
complete and brilliaat success, on the nigbt of the 
4th of March. Having diverted the attention of the 
enemy by a bombardment of his lines in another 
direction, the movement was unperceived. The 
weather being mild, the American troops were en- 
abled to labour with energy in throwing up defences, 
which, on the following morning, struck the gener- 
al of the British army with aaionishment, from tbeif 
sudden appearance and their magnitude. A heavy 
atmosphere contributed to magnify the height of 
the works and increase the wonder of the foe. 
Sir William Howe made immediate preparations to 
drive the Americans from their new, and, to him, 
dangerous position ; for which purpose two thousand 
ehoice troops were embarked to cross over the 
same evening ; but a severe tempest frustrated his 
design. On the fallowing morning General Howe 
convened a council of war, at which it was resolved 
to evacuate the town as soon as possible. This de- 
termination was carried into execution on the 17th, 
by the embarcation of the whole British army, and 
the sailing of the British fleet, first to Hahfax, but 
nltimately, as the event proved, for New- York. On 
the same day General Washingtou entered Boston 
in triumph, ^id was hailed, by the universal acclaim 
of the people, as their deUverer. Thus was the 
town which first raised the standard of rebellion the 
first to rejoice at the retreat of its oppressors. Nor 
was it the fortune of the invaders ever lo set fool 
there again. 

In the North, the operations of the Provincial 
army had been far less propitious. Tbe conquest of 
Canada was ;i favourite project with Congress, and 
every possible effort within the slender means of 
the colonies was made to that end. But the fall at 
Montgomery had thrown a gloom over the 
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wlkich was never dissipated. Colonel, now General 
Arnold, had maintained himself before Quebec du- 
ring the winter, and until iaie in the spring, with 
but a handful of men, numbering, at one time, not 
more than five hundred efTectives. But the re-en- 
forcements were alow in arriving ; the Canadians, 
from a variety of causes — the principal of which, 
Deyond doubt, was bad treatment from an undisci- 
plined soldiery — became less friendly to the Ameri- 
cana than Ht first, notwithstanding the mission of 
Messrs. Frdnklin, Chase, and Carroll, accompanied 
by a Catholic priest, to conciliate them ; and on the 
arrival of General Wooster at his quarters, about 
the lat of April, Arnold obtained leave of absence, 
and took the command at Montreal. Geiieml Thom- 
as, who had been assigned to the command of the 
army in Canada, after the exploit of Gloucester 
Heights, arrived before Quebec on the Isi of May, 
where he found an army of nineteen hundred men, 
less than one thousand of whom were effective, and 
three hundred of these, being entitled to their dis- 
charge, refused to perform duty. They had but one 
hundred and fifty barrels of powder, and six days' 
proviaions. Well knowing that with the opening of 
the navigation, Sir Guy Carleton'a expected re-en- 
forcements would arrive, the circumstances in which 
he was placed were altogether so unpromising, that 
General Thomas, with the concurrence of a council 
of war, determined to raise the siege on the dth of 
May, and assume a more eligible position farther 
up the river. It was the intention of the American 
commander to remove the sick to the Three Rivers ; 
but OH the 6th, before the arrangements for retreat- 
ing were all conceried, a British fleet, with re-on- 
forcemenis, arrived. General Carleton immediately 
made a sortie at the head of one thousand men, to 
oppose whom General Thomas had not more than 
three hundred available .roops. No other course 
remained, therefore, but a precipitate retreat to all 
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who could get away, leaving the sick and the milt 
tary stores to the ejiemy. General Thomas led his 
little band back to the month of the Sori:!, where he 
was seized with the smallpox, and died. Large 
re-enforcements joined the fugitive army at that 
place under General Sullivan. Before General 
Carlelon moved from Quebec, an expedition waa 
undertaken from Sorel to the Three Rivers, againsi 
General Frasier, under the direction of General 
Thompson a.ud Colonel St. Clair. It was unsuc- 
cessful : from which time disaeter followed disas- 
ter, until, owing to the combined causes of defeat. 
sickness, and insubordination, the AmericEins found 
themselves, on tlie iBth of June, driven entirely out 
of Cauiida : the Briiieh army following so closely 
upon their heels, as immediately to occupy the differ- 
ent posts as they were successively evacuated. 

The Americans, however, still retained the con- 
trol of Lake Charaplain, and occupied the fortilica- 
tions upon its shores, the command of which hud 
now been assigned by Congress to General Gates, 
with great and manifest injustice towards General 
Schuyler. Gales at first established his headquar- 
ters at Crown Point, but soon afterward withdrew 
his farces from that post, and fell back upon Ticon 
deroga. This step was taken by the advice and 
concurrence of a board of general officers, but con- 
trary to the wishes of the neld-officera. The com- 
mander-in-chief was exceedingly dissatisfied with 
this movement of Gates, believing that the relin- 
quishment of that post, in its consequences, would 
he equivalent to an abandonment of Ldkes George 
and Ohamplain, and all the advantages lo be derived 
therefrom. In reply to the concern that had been 
expressed by Washington on the occasion, General 
Gales contended that Crown Point was untenable 
with the forces then under his command, nor could 
it be successfully defended even with the aid of IfaM 
expected re-enforcements. These re-enforcein 



:, the general added, could not be allowed 
to approach neiirer to Crown Point than Skene»- 
borough, aince " it would be only heaping one hos- 
pital upon another."* The amialrj of disastrous 
war scurce present a more deplorable picture than 
thai exhibited by the Americans escaping from 
Canada. In addition to the smallpox, the army 
had been afflicted by other diseases, generated by 
exposure, destitution, and laslty of discipline. Fleets 
of boats came up the lake freighted with the sick 
and dying, and. even those reported from day to 
day lit for duty presented but the appearance of a 
batrgard skeleton of an army. " Everything aboul 
this army," said General Gates in the letter already 
cited, " is infected with the pestilence ; the clothes 
the blankets, the air, and the ground they walk upon 
To put this evil from us, a geiierdl hoapital is esiab 
lished at Fort George,! where there are now between 
two and three thousand sick, and where every ia 
fected person is immediately sent. But this care 
and caution have not effectually destroyed the dis- 
ease here ; it is, notwitlistandiug, coutmually break 
ing out." 

Such was the dcj iorable condiiion in which an 
araiy, so recently viutorioua, had been driven back 
from what was in fact a conquered coimtry, loBl 
eutirely through mis management, and the wiint of 
an army upon the basis of permanent enlit^tmenL 
Added to which, was another difticuity lying beneath 
Ihe smrfaco. Many prisoners had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy at Quebec, and during the sub- 

■ Thn imKlIp"!. which hiil bMB K (lUl la Ihe UDOpt in Cuadii, hud 
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sequent retreat. Towards all these the coniliict ot 
Sir Guy Carlelou had been most politic. They had 
been treated with the BTeateBt cnre and humiinity, 
and 80 much of the subtle poison of flattery, mingled 
with kindness, had been poured into iheir eara, that 
their return on parole, which wnii presently allowed 
by the British eomniander, was regarded with ap- 
prehension. On one occasion, a large number of 
prisoners arriving; at Crown Point from St. Johii'i 
in a vessel provided by Sir Guy Curleton, were 
viBited, before landing, by Colonel John Trumbull, 
the adjutant-general for the northern departmenL 
From the feelings they manifested, and the lenour 
of their conversation. Colonel Trumbull saw at once 
that it would not be prudent to allow them to land, 
or to hold the least intercourse with the sufTerino 
troops of the garrison. He immediately reported 
the fact to the general, and advised that the said 
prisoners should be sent directly forward to Skenea- 
borough, and despaiclied to their respective homes, 
without allowing them to mingle with the troops al 
that place. The suggestion was adopted. 

Nor wore the difficulties enumerated, all which 
the officers had to encounter. The spirit of dlaaf- 
fection was far more exleusive Itian those who are 
led to contemplate the scenes through which tnur 
ralhers passed, and the discouragements aipunst 
which they were compelled to struggle, have been 
wont to suppose. The burden of many of General 
Schuyler's letters, and also the letters of other offi- 
cers, during the whole of this season, was the fre- 
quency of desertions to the ranks of the enemy. 

Glancing for a moment at the situation of affain 
at the South, the gloom of the picture is somewhat 
relieved. The expedition of General Clinton and 
Sir Peter Parker, for the reduction of Charleston, 
had signally failed. The defence of the fort bear- 
ing his own name, by Colonel Moultrie, was one of 
the most gallant exploits of the whole content, and 
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mrveU to ligliteii ihe despondency thai liud been 
produced Iiy tbe disasterii we huve been sketching 
aX tlie North. It was al this place that the celebrated 
Hergeaiit Jasper signulized himseir, when the flag- 
staff was shot away, by leaping from the parapet of 
the fort upon the beach, seizuig the Sag, and, amid 
the iucessanl firing ot the ileet, mountiii);, and again 
placing it on the rainpiirt. 

But the grand event of tbe year, the transactioid^' 
of which are now under review, was the Ueclai ~ 
Tion of Imdipeniiknce, a motion for which was 
nitted in Congress by Richard Henry Lee, of Vir^ 
giuia, un the 7th of June, and the declaration itaelf' 
solemnly adopted on the ith of July. I'hia ineasure 
at ouce cut olT all hope of reconciliation with the 
parent country, and all prospect of a termination 
of the war, unless by the complete triumph in arms 
•f oue party or tbe other. Such a declaration was 
an event not origitialiy anticipated, even if desired 
by the mass of the people ; although it had, unques 
lionably, ajid from the first, entered into the calcu- 
lations of the darinj{ master spirits of the movement 
in Boston. It had rnrtherinore been greatly accel- 
erated by the conduct of the British goverjimeut it- 
self, dunng the preceding session of Parliament, by 
act of which the Amcncans had been declared out 
of the royal protection ; so widely mistaken had 
iKen tlie Congress of the preceding year, which 
had adjourned with strong hopes that the ditferoncM 
Ijetween the two countries would soon be adjusted 
lo their mutual satisfaction. At the same time, ihe- 
parent government was putting forth its energies to 
crush the colonies at a blow. For this purpose 
3S,000 British troops were to be employed, in ad- 
dition to 17,000 German mercenaries ^n;AiM«(i from 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the Uuke of Bruns- 
wick, and the Count of Hanau. These troops, with 
Ihe Canadian recruits, the American Loyalists, and 
»-as intended should cuiisti 
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vddiiig force of 55,000 men. With such propane 
lions in prospect ugainet them, it wels ua lime for 
lUiiccivity on the part of the colonisiE ; and having, 
by the declanitiou, ihrowu nway the scabbard of 
the swoni that had been drawn fifteen inouiha be- 
Tore, there was no alternative but resistance to the 

Kecuiring, for a brief space, to the history propei 
of Ibe Mohawk Valley, it may be assumed, in be- 
half of its patriotic papulation, ihat the new attitude 
of the country was iieiiher unexpected nor unwel- 
come- On the contrary, having been among the 
earliest to propose a separation, the great act of 
the 4th of July was nowhere more cordially re- 
ceived than by the Whigs of Tryon county. Nor 
did they falter in their purpose of sustaining the 
cause in which the country had embarlied, amid all 
the disasters of the early part of the season or those 
that followed. In their own section of couuirf, 
however, the llight of Sir John Johnson and his re- 
tainers was the only important incident occurring 
during that memorable year. Still there was no 
relaxatiuu of vigilance, or of preparation for the 
worst, should the storm of war, so long muttering 
inthedistance, actually break uponihosesettlenienlii. 
The frontiers were at all times hable to the suddei 
inuplious of savages, and it was necessary to keep 
scoutuiy pariii^s continually upon the alert. Cherij 
Valley bung the principal settlement south of the 
Mohawk, and lying directly in the line of commuui- 
calion between the Mohawk castles and the Ludiafl 
post at Ogbkwaga,* was particularly exposed. UjuiT 
m the present sutiimer, therefore, a company of 
•angers was organized under the command of Cap- 
■tua Kobert M'Kean. The public service requiring 

«jiiiBUmif» OHtaqnaga^ ILrmitAnd Jubu Nunou, buwAver. wars wna u 
«pell Ll OglAvnga. I have uloploil tba kLtw aiathod. u luvpunad bf 
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dw captain and his little corps elsewhere, the in- 
habiiants strongly remonstrated with the Committee 
of Safety against the removal of Lhat corps, but 
without elTeci. They next ajjdrcssed themaelves to 
the Provincial Congress of New- York, and, by a for- 
cible and eloquent appeal, obtained another compa- 
ny of rangers to be stationed among them, under 
(he command of Captain Winn.* These papera 
were written with abilily, and with the energy of 
men iu earnest. Tliey hnd even then received, 
through Iheir missionaries, intimations that Sir John 
Johnson and Colonel John Butler were instigatiug 
the Indians to make a descent upon them ; and al- 
ready were the scattered settlers in other and new- 
er locations coming in to Cherry Valley for protec- 
tion. Apprehending, also, suddt^n irruptions of 
scalping parties, the aged, and such aa from other 
causes were exempt from military service, now or- 
ganized themselves into a company for the protec- 
tion of the settlement. 

In the course of the season. General Schuyler 
was directed by Congress to cause Fort Stanwix to 
be strengthened, and other fortilications to be erect- 
ed, at proper places, along the Mfhawk River. Col- 
onels Van Schaick and Dayton had previously beea 
atationpd in Tryon county with detachments of reg- 
ular troops — the former at Johnstown, and the latter 
at German t'laita. Upon Colonel Daylon was im- 
posed the duty of carrying forward the works at 
Fort Sianwix, for which purpose the Tryon county 
militia were ordered lo his assistance. The site of 
that military defence had early been improved, as 
one of the most important inland posts of the col 
anies. It was originally bniU early in 1753, during 
the French war of 1755-^1, by General Stanwix.for 
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the purpose of cominanding the carrying- plM 
twcen the Mohawk River and Wood Creek, leading 
into the Oneida Lake, and ihence into Lake Ontario, 
by the Oswego River. There were several other 
fortifications at different points of the narrow strip 
of land between the two streams already mention- 
ed, 3uch as Fort Bull and Fort Newport; the former 
commanding ihe creek, about three miles distant. 
These were siroiig redoubts ; but Fort Stanwix was 
comparatively a formidable work, hafing its bomb- 
proofs, its sally-port, and a covered way to the 
spring brook. Altogether these works formed an 
ample defence of the key from Upper Canada to the 
Mohawk Valley, and were likewise of signal ser- 
vice for the protection they afforded to the Indian 
trade. But, although the priucipal fortress had been 
erected at the great expense — enormous In those 
times— of 266,400 dollars, the commencement of the 
war of the Revolution found the whole in ruins. 
Colonel Dayton appears to have made but little 
progress in rebuilding the fort, since it will bf 
found that other officers had the works in charge 
early in the following year, and they were far from 
complete when subsequently invested by Ihe muile; 
forces of General St, Leger. Colonel Dayton, how- 
ever, thought proper to change its name in honour 
of the general commanding the Northern depaH- 
ment, and it was subsequently known as Fori 
Schuyler during the residue of the war." 

A rapid glance at the other warlike events of the 
season will close the history of the year. Anticipa- 
ting, on the evacuation of Boston by General Howe, 
that hia next point of attack would be New-YoA, 
General Lee was detached by the commander-in- 
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bief with a portion or the army to put Loug Ulaiid 
and the harbour of New- York in a posture of de- 
fence. Washington followed soon afterward him- 
self, 3Ud estabhshed his headquarters in the city. 
Having been joined by his brother. Lord Howe, as 
commander of the fleet at Halifnx, General, after- 
ward Sir William Howe, with his re-enforcements, 
arrived off Sandy Hook, the latter on the sJSlh of 
June, and the former on the ISth of July. General 
Clinton arriving at about the same time from the un- 
succeaeful enleipriae against Charleston, with Ad- 
miral Hotham, tlie combined forces of the enemy 
now amounted to about S4,000 men, including the 
Hessians. 

Lord and Sir William Howe were clothed with 
powers, as corombs Loners, to treat with the colo- 
nies for a reconciliation. Their pacific errand was 
proclaimed before hostilities were recommenced, 
and promises of pardon were proffered to all who 
would avail themselves of the royal clemency, and 
return to their allegiance and duly. Their proposals, 
however, were considered too exceptionable, both 
in matter and form, to receive the least attention. 

On the S^d of August the British army was land- 
ed upon Loug Island, at Gravesend. The American 
army, at this time consisting of 15,000 men, under 
General Sullivan, was encamped m the neighbour- 
hood of Brooklyn. The battle of Long Island, 
which was severely, though ineffectually, contested 
by the American forces under Sullivan and Lord 
Stirling, was fought on the 27th of August. In this 
action, the loss of the enemy was differently re- 
ported at from 300 to 450. Tlie loss of the Ameri- 
cans was far more considerable. General Wash- 
ington admitted it to be 1000, but Is believed only to 
have referred to the loss of the regular troops. 
General Howe claimed 1097 prisoners, among whom 
were Generals Sullivan, Stirling, and Woodhull. 

^the 30th, the Americans effected a masterly re- 
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treat across the East River to New-York.' "nie tn- 
emy made imniediiite dispositions for aliaching 
New-Yorli ; and so prompt und skilful were Ilia 
movemeuts, that, in a council of general officers, an 
evacuHtion forthwith was deemed the only means 
of SHving the army. The British fleet was divided 
mio two squadrons, one of which entered the East 
iind the other the North River. Under cover or the 
former, Sir Henry Clinton crossed from Lone Isl- 
and, and landed at Kipp's flay, with such celerilj' 
ihal the Americans fled in disorder. Indeed, the 
evacuation resembled rather a flight than a retreat: 
all the heavy artillery, military stores, baggage, and 
provisions, falling into the hands oflhe enemy. A. 
large portion of the American forces at that time 
cunsisied of militia, the conduct of which was scan- 
dalous beyond endurance. They deserted, not only 
in small numbers, but in companies and squadrons, 
whenever they could ; and their conduct in the face 
of the enemy, or, rather, when running from the faces 
oflhe enemy, was most cowardly. So disorderly 
WHS Iheir demeanour, and so like poltroons did they 
behave when flying from Sir Henry Clinton, that 
even Wasliington himself lost his pntience, and was 
excited lo a degree of hot exasperation. In wri- 
ting from Harlaem Heights lo a friend. Genera] 
Greene said that two brigades of militia ran away 
from about (lAy men. leaving the commander-in- 
chief on the ground within eighty yards of the ene- 
my, so vexed with the conduct of his troops thai he 
sought death rather than life. His attempts to stop 
them were fruitless. He drew his sword, and threat- 
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eued to run them through, and cocked and snapped 
his pistols. But all his exerUoiis were to no pur- 
pose. In a tei ler upon ihe subject of this iufamous 
conduct of the militia to the Prcflideni of Congress, 
the commander-in-chief declared ttiiLi, were he cvill- 
«d lo give his upiiiion upon oath, he should say ihst 
ihe iiiililia did more injury to ihe service than good. 
General Greene had strongly urged the destruc- 
tion of the city by fire— a measure afterward so ef- 
fectively adopted by Count Rosiopchin, governor of 
the ancient capital of Muscovy, to arrest the career 
if Napoleon — that the enemy might be deprived of 
he advantage of establishing their winter-quarters 
therein. His reasons fur this measure were sound, 
»nd it ought, doubtless, m have been adopted. 
Washington was believed to be of the same opin- 
ion, especially as two tliirds of the property which 
it was proposed to destroy belonged tu undisguised 
I.Dyalists. But Congress would not allow the SHcri- 
fice; and on the 15th of September the city was in 
full piissession of the enemy, General Washington 
having retired with the army to King's Bridge. A 
:ssion of movements, inan<EUVres, and engage- 
s followed in Westciiester, terminating, for the 
ent, in the drawn battle of White Plains on the 
leth of October.* Washington then divided his ar- 
my, and crossed into New-Jersey with a portion, 
leaving 7500 troops at North Castle, under General 
Lee. The next disaster to the American arms was 
the fall of Fort Washington, on the Kith of Novem- 
ber, after a brave defence by Colonel Magaw, not- I 
withstaudmg the refusal of a portion of his troops to , 
man the lings. That fortress was attacked wilb 
great gallantry at four points, led by General Knyp- 
Eausen, Matthews, Cornwallis, and Lord Percy, 
The regiment of Colonel liawhngs, on that occa- 
Mon, behaved with great spirit ; nor would Colonel 

* Tlw Slueklinilii Iruliiiu "Ore Bngtsoi) with ths Ann 
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Magaw have g;iven up Ihe post but for the conduct 
of Ae disafTecteii. After the fail of Fort Washing- 
ton, Lord Comwidiis crossed into N ew- Jersey wiui 
EOOO men for the purpose of attacking Fort Lee, of 
which Genera! Lee was ihen in command. But the 
means of this skilful officer were not adequate to Uw 
defence of the post against a force of such unequal 
strength ; the people of New-Jersey were at tnai 
time mtent rather to make terms with the enemy 
than to afford efficient assistance,' and the garrison 
was saved by an evacuation. General Washington 
had taken post at Newark; but the fall of Fojia 
Washington and Lee, together with the diminution 
of his own strength by the exj)iration of the term of 
service of his men, obliged him to retreat rapidly 
across New-Jeraey to the other side of the Dela- 
ware, followed so closely by Lord Cornwallis, that 
the van of the purauers was often engaged with Uie 
rear of the pursued. 

In addition to this succession of disasters. Sir 
Guy Carleton had appeared upon Lake Champlain 
with a flotilla superior to that of the Americans un- 
der General Arnold, and which seeined to have been 
called into existence as if by enchantment. Two 
naval engagements followed, on the llth and 13th 
of October, contested with undaunted bravery, but 
resulting in the defeat of Arnold, the annihilation 
of hia flotilla, and the possession of the lake and 
Crown Point by the foe. Early in December Rhode 
Island also fell into his hands. The forces of the 
commander-in-chief, at the same time, numbered 
only from two to three thousand men, and scarcely a 
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lit supplied the place of Ihoae whoae terms 
of service were expiriDg. And even those recniila 
that were furnished were so badly supplied with offi- 
cers aa almost to extinguish [he hope of forming an 
army froio which auy efficient services were to be 
expected. 

Worse than all, a spirit of disiilfection was rife in 
Ihe States of New-York and New-Jersey, which not 
only thwarted the piirposee obthe commander-io- 
chicf, but threatened the most lamentable conse* I 
quences lo the cause. Although there were mauy I 
stanch Whigs in Albany and its vicinity, there were I 
many vigilaui Loyalists in that region, who continn- j 
edlo keep in correspondence with the enemy during j 
nearly the whole contest. In the summer of this | 
year. General Schuyler had detected a dangerous 
plot in the neighbourhood of Albany, and apprehend- 
ed some of the ringleaders. During the operations 
of the army in the aulumn, in Nuw-Yorh and its 
neighbourhood, it was only with the utmost di.liculty 
that large portions of the fluctuating army could be 
kept in the Une of duty, while other large portiont 
eitner went off in masses, or proved unfaithful whih 
they remained. The conduct of the militia at Fort 
Washington has been noted. General Greene worte 
on the 5lh of November, that the New- York militia, 
under Colonel Hawkes Hay. actually refused to do 
duty. They said General Howe had promised them 
peace, liberty, and safety ; and that was all they 
wanted. 

These are but few of the discouragements undej i 
which the commander-in-chief was labouring. To | 
borrow his own expressive language in the private 
teller to his brother cited in a preceding note, " You 
can form no idea of the perplexity of my situation. 
No man, I believe, ever bad a greater choice of dlf- 
liculiies, and less means to extricate himself from 
' em." Nevertheless, the last sun of that year did 

I sink behind so deep a cloud of glooi ' * 
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t<een anticipated. In the North, General CarleUtn, 
who had occupied Crown Point after the defeat o( 
Arnold's flotilla, hud returned to Canada without at- 
tempting anything farther ; and before the close of 
the year, the commauder-in-chief had the satisfac- 
tion to announce that, instead of imitating the bad 
example of others, the Continental regimeuta from 
the EuHiern States had agreed to remain six weeks 
bej'ond the term of (heir enlistment. In addition to 
whicli, were the bold return of Washington upon 
Treiiton, and his brilliant victory over (he Hessian 
forces at that place on the morjiiiiK of the Sfith of 
December. "This well-judged and successful en- 
terprise revived the depressed spirits of the colo- 
nists, and produced un iinmediateandhappy effect ill 
recruiting the American army." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Hatiho secured his prisoners on the Pennsylvania 

side of the Delaware, General Washington estab- 
lished himself at Trenton. But he was not long 
permitted its imdisiurbed possession. Collecting 
his forces, Cornwallis advanced rapidly on the capi- 
tal of New-Jersey, where he arrived on the Sd of 
January. Some skirmishing ensued towards even- 
uig, hut both armies encamped for the nighi without 
connng to a genera! engagement — being separated 
only by Assumpinck Creek — and apparently both 
expecting a battle in the morning. The force of the 
enemy, however, was too great to render it safe 
for the American commander-in-chief to hazard an 
action. By an adroit and masterly movement, 
therefore, leaving his fires burning. General Wash- 
ington succeeded in getting away unperccived, and 
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throwing himself into the enemy's rear. The tattla 
aad victory of Princeton followed, and the Anier- 
icda ariay moved to Morriaiown, while Cuniw^l- 
lis hastened biick to New-Bruuswick, and thence 
to New- York, the dilTerent detachmeiiiii of British 
troops, which had been scattered through New-Jer- 
sey, being at all points diacomlited. 

Keturuiiig from this digression lo the Indian rela- 
tions of New-York, iheru is uiie event to be noted, 
the character of which Ciinnut be explnined. Among 
the mauuiicripts preiterved in the family of the hero 
of Oriskany,* is a spt:ech from the Uneida chiefs to 
Colonel Eloiore, the officer who, ai tlie commence- 
ment of the present year, was in the commuud ol 
Fart (Schuyler, aiinouncing the final extinguishment 
of the great council hreof the 8ix Natioiks at Onon- 
daga. As the central nation of the confederacy, 
their general councUs, lime immemorial, had been 
hotdea at the Onondaga Castle, at which, in theii 
own figurative language, their council fire was evei 
kept burning. These councils assembled annually 
to discuss the exterior relations, and all matters ol 
national concerummit. They were composed ol 
chiefs delegated from each member of (he federa- 
tive republic, and sometimes numbered as many as 
eighty sachems in the assembly. By what means 
the event had been accomplished — whether the ca- 
lamity was the result of pestilence or war — the 
speech of the Oneidas does not inform us ; although 
it unnounces the fitll of a large number of the Onon- 
daga warriors, in connexion with the cataatrophe. 
Slill, the traiisiietion is veiled in darkness so thick 
as to baffle investigation. The following is the 
speech : 

" Spbech or TAB Onrida CmiFS TO Col. Eluobb. 

' Fort Schuylur, Jan. IDlb, I7T1. 

LOTBBB — We are sent here by the Oneida 

Calcoul, tfunnnl Gs»nl Buliingr. 
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chiers, in conjunction with the Onontlagas. They 
arrived at our villi^e yesterday. Tliey gave us the 
melancholy news that the grand council fiie at 
Unonduga was extinguiahed. We have lost out ol 
their town by death ninety, among whom are three 
principal sachems. We, the remaining part of the 
Oiiondagas, do now inform our brethren that there 
is no longer a council fire at the capital of the Six 
Nations. However, we are determined to use oiir 
feeble endeavours to support peace through the con- 
federate nations. But let this be kept in mind, that 
the council fire is extinguished. It is of impor- 
tance to our well-being that this be immediately 
commuiucated to General Schuyler, and likewise to 
our brothers the Mohawks. In order to effect this, 
we deposite this belt with Tekeyanedonhoite, Colo- 
nel BImore, commander at Fort Schuyler, who is 
sent here by tieneral Schuyler to transact all mat- 
ters relative 1o peace. Wc therefore request him 
to forward this intelUgence, in the Rrst place, to Gen- 
eral Herkimer, desiring him lo communicate it w 
the Mohawk Castle near to him, and then to Major 
Fonda, requesting him to immediately camraunicate 
it to the Lower Uaatle of Mohawks. Let the belt 
then be forwarded to General Schuyler, that he 
may know iliat our council lire is extinguished, and 
can no longer bum." 

This singular document is worthy of preaervatiou. 
not only as the authentic, but as the only account 
of the occurrence recorded. It contains a mystery, 
however, which cannot now be solved. Still, as no 
belligerant events are known to have been enacted 
in the Onondaga country during that winter, the 
most plausible conjecture would attribute the mor- 
tality indicated in the speech to some pestilential 
disorder, which might have swept over them, as 
with the Schoharie canton eighteen months before. 

In the county of Tryon, which now demands our 
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chief attention, great uneasineaa was again awaken- 
■eA asaoag ttie inhabitants towartis the close of the 
winter, especially in ihe remoter settlements south 
of the Mohawk, by the reponed f(i>'l><^f 'i^ of the 
Jndians at Oghkwiiga. The fact that their numbers 
were iucreasnig at that point having been satisfacto- 
rily ascertaiued, Colonel John Harper, of Harpers- 
field, was despatched thither by the Provincial Con- 
¥'esa of New- York to ascertain their intentions. 
aking every necessary measure of precaution to 
guard against surprise, and to be ready for any emer- 
gency, by having the officers of his mihtia regiment 
on the alert, Colonel Harper departed upon his mla- 
sion, accompanied only by a single white man and 
one Indian. He arrived on the ^7th of February, 
iad was well received by the Indians, who manifeat- 
ed a perfectly friendly disposition towards himsetf, 
aud also towards the settlements. So far from ex- 
hibiting any belligerant intentions, they expressed 
their sorrow for the troubles of the country, and de- 
clared their determination to take no part in the 
controversy. Satisfied as to twt sincerity of their 
professions, although subsequent events proved that 
they must have been dissembling, Colunel Harper 
supplied the means of a festival, and presented them 
with au OK, wliich was roasted for the occasion. 

Colonel John Harper was one of four brothers, 
William, John, Alexander, and Joseph Harper, who, 
with eighteen others, planted themselves upon a 
tract of country, in 1768, which was subsequently 
bdUied Harpersfield. After his return from Ihis 
^asion, he was for a time in command of one of 
ihe little forts in Schoharie. On one occasion, in 
March or April of this year, he took a circuit alone 
'rom iiichoharie through the wood-s to Harpersfield, 
and thence, when returning, struck farther to the 
westward, towards the heu!d waters of the Susque- 
hanna. While ascending a hill, he suddenly saw a 
company t>f Indians approaching. As theyl.ad dia- 
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covered him, any attempt to fly would have been in 
vain. Ttiey would have shut him down. Having 
a. tireatcuat uver liis military dreas, be made no at 
leinpt to avuid a meeting, aiid, in passing, the culo- 
nel and the Lidians exchanged salntailuiia. In one 
of llie Indians he recognised Feter, u Mutiawk whom 
he had Tormerly seen at Ugiiliwaga. They did not 
recognise him, however, but from his niamier of 
speech supposed him to be a Loyalist, and, under 
thai impression, communicated to liim the fact thai 
their de^tiuatiou was to cut off " the Johnstone set- 
tlement," a small Scotch colony oil the eastern 
shore ofiheSusquehaiuia, near Lnadilla, or Anaqua- 
qua, as that place wua sometimes called. Haviug 
obtained iliis intbrmaiion, he changed his courne, 
and, hurrying back to Harperalield, collected Hfteeii 
resolute men, with whom he gave cliase to the ma- 
rauilers. In addition to their arms, the colonel 
caused each man of his little band to provide him- 
self with two days' provisions and a rope. In the 
course of the following night, in deacenning the val- 
ley of the Charlotte Kiver, they descried the fire 
where the Indians were encamped. Halting for *. 
while to refresh and prepare lor the contest, the 
colonel and his men now stole upon the foe with 
the utmost caution. It was almost daylight, and 
the Indians were in a profound slumber, their arms 
being stacked in the middle of their little encamp- 
meui. These were carefully removed by Harper 
and his party, as a measure of precaution. T'ba 
moment for action having arrived, the cords wera 
made ready, and every Indian, ere he was well 
awake, found himself bound and in the grasp of a 
foe. When it became light in the niornnig, Peter 
discovered his captor, " Ligh 1" he exclaimed : 
" I olonel Harper ! why did 1 not know you yes- 
terday !" The gallciai colonel proceeded tu Albanj 
with his prisoners, and surrendered tbem to J' ' 
commandmg officer of the staiiou. It waa \ f 



and well-execuked achieTement, and all the better 



Althougli, as we have seen, Colonel Harper had 
parted from the lodiaiis at Oghltwag-a upon the most 
amicable terms, yet iiidicuilons of a diflereut temper 
were soon afterward manifealed by this fickle peo- 
ple, or which the movement of Peter, so opportunely 
discovered and intercepted, wiis the firel outbreak 
Thayendancg;ea, likewise, appeared among them in 
the course of the spring, having separated Iron) Guy 
Johnson, between whom and himself some difficulty 
had occurred. Intelligence of the chieftain's depar- 
ture from Canada, and march across the country to 
Of^hkwaga with a lai^e body of warriors, was re- 
ceived by the Tryon County Commiiiee early in 
Hay from Fort Schuyler, and communicated to the 
Provincial Congress by its chairman, Isaac Paris. 
Not a little additional uneasiness was also occasion- 
ed, at the same time, by the spirit discernible amoiig 
the Tories. Many of those Loyalists who had ta- 
ken their departure the preceding year with Sir 
John Johnson had, nevertheless, left their wives and 
children in the remote settlements, with whom they 
were evidently in communication ; while scouting 
parties, both of Tories and Indians, were hovering 
on the northern outskirts of the county. 

The presence of the crafty chieltain at Oghkwaga 
did not improve the pacific disposition of the natives, 
as will appear in the sequel, although Brant himself 
bad not, thus far, committed any act of hostility with- 
in the province of New-Vork. The fact of his hav- 
ing borne a part in the battle of the Cedars seems, 
noreover, not to have been known in the Mohawk 
Valley, since they were yet uncertain whether it 
was his intention to raise the hatchet in the contest 
or not. 

But these uncertainties were not of long duration. 
In the month of June, 1777, the chief orihe Mohawks 
ascended the Susquehanna from Oglikwagu To Una- 
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dilla, stleiided by Beventy or eighty of his wamon^ 
and requested an interview with the Rev. Mr. John- 
atone and the officera of the militia of the neigh- 
bourhood. He stated Ihat the object of his viail 
was to procure provisions, of which his people were 
greatly in want. And such were their necessities, 
that, if penceable means would not answer, the In- 
dians must obtain them by force. 

Advantage was taken of the interview to sound 
the chief aa to his future intentions — whether he 
Wits for peace or for war; and his answers were far 
less difficult of solution than the riddle of the 
Sphinx. He complained of the ill-treatment which, 
as lie alleged, some of the Mohawks, who had re- 
mained behind on the flight of the majority of the 
nation, had received at the hands of the Whigs. 
The Mohawks, he said, were as free as the air they 
breathed, and were determined to remain so ; aiM 
they could not brook it that any of their brelhrem 
should be seized and imprisoned, as had been tbs 
case at the Castle.* These, he demanded, shonU 
be set at liberty, and suffered to remove from the 
country. In regard to the question of peace or wai, 
he said the Mohawks were always warriors ; thai 
their agreement with the king was very strong, and 
they were not such villains as to bre^ their cove- 

The visit continued two days, during which time 
the Indians were well supplied with provisionB, aai 
on their departure permitted to take away some Uva 
cattle and sheep. The inhabitants, however, scKl- 
tered and few, and quite renioie from any conuder 
able SL'ttlement, no longer feeling themselves safe 
in their houses, sought protection in places of great- 
er security — principally in Cherry Valley, the place 
of their first location, whence they had removed, a 
few years before, into the vale of the Susquehanna. 
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Some of Uib scattered settlers in the Uiiadtlla region 
fled to the German Flatts, and others, probably, i( 
the older towns upon the Hudson. 

The Indian forces of Captain Brant continiiing U 
increase at Oghkwaga, and the anxiety ofihe people 
becoming greater with every report from that quar- 
ter, General Herkimer determined lo repair thither 
and obtain an interview. For this purpose the gen- 
eral despatched a messenger to that place, ajid in- 
vited the chief to meet hira at Unadilla : moving for- 
ward himself, at the same time, at the head of about 
three hundred of the local militia, from the 
ments of Colonels Cox, Klock, and Isenlord, well 
armed and provided. The precise object of the gen- 
eral in aeeking this interview with Brant remains 
to this day more a matter of conjecture than of cer- 
tHinty. The few scattered fragments of Herkimer's 
correspondence which have fallen into the hands of 
the writer show that it was no sudden movement ; 
but, on the contrary, that General Schuyler, Colonel 
Van Schaick, Colonel Harper, and others, were con- 
sulted upon the subject. Un the application of Her- 
kimer, Colonel Van Schaick was detached to his as- 
siBtaacu, on the 15th of June, with one hundred and 
fifty men, with which force he repaired to Cherry 
Valley, but could proceed no farther, for want of 
provisions. General Schuyler was also to repair 
thither in person, in the event of his presence being 
deemed necessary. Ostensibly, the expedition was 
one of peace ; bnt the extent of the preparations, 
and the physical strength of the expedition, impart- 
ed an equivocal character to the movement ; not 
more so, however, thim was the conduct of Brant 
.luring the whole spring, since his proceedings were 
inch as to keep the minds of the people in a state of 
"everish excitement and uncertainly. Thus, on the 
toth of June, Colonel Harper wrote urgently lo 
' aral Herkimer for a sapply of ammunition, in 
Expectation of an immediate hostile irrupiiui 
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Brant into the ralley of the Schoharie Kill. On At 
ISih, the Cherry Valley Committee wrote to the 
general a atill more alarming letter. BrHOt, accord- 
mg to this statement, in connexion with some of 
the Loyalists of Unadilla, haxl marked a path direct- 
ly through the forest to j^aopus, by whicn route the 
Tories of Ulsler and Orange counties were to join 
his forces at Oghkwaga; at which place the chief 
had vaunted that shortly he would not fear the ap- 
proach of three thousand men. On the other hand, 
Major Fonda wrote, on the lOIh of June, that an em- 
bassy of chiefs and sachems of the Cayuga and Sen- 
eca nationa, having repaired to Oghkwaga to re- 
monstrale with Thayendanegea agarnst farther hos- 
tilities, the latter had determined to listen to their 
councils, and withdraw into the Cayuga country. In 
pursuance of this policy, it was added, on what was 
esteemed good authority, that the Mohawk chief 
had released a prisoner with his own hands, telling 
the captors that they had acted wrong. 

Such was the uncertain condition of things when 
the expedition under consideration was commenced. 
Brant and Herkimer had been near neighbours and 
personal friends before the troubles came on, and it 
IS possible the general stttl cheriehed a belief that 
he might yet detach the dusky warrior from the 
cause ne had embraced, but, nevertheless, might not 
be disinclined to relinquish. Perhaps he designed 
nothing more than to drive him from hia equivocal 
position. Perhaps, also, should oppwrtuniiy be pre- 
sented, it was his intention to seize his person. 
But be these Bupposilions as they may, it will be 
wen that there was at least one moment in which 
be contemplated a more decisive course. 

It was a full week after the arrival of General 
Herkimer at Unadilla before Captain Brant made 
his appearance. He came to the neighbourhood of 
the general's encampment, accompanied by fiv« 
hundred warriors. Ilaring halted, he despatched « 
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rniincr to Geaeral Heifcimer wilh a message, desi- 
ring to be inromied o/ .lie object of his visit. Gen- 
eral Herkimer replied iiiut he had merely come to 
see and converse wi^, iiia brother. Captain Brant, 
The quick-witted mesBti>e:er inquired if all those 
mea wished to talk to hib chief too. However, he 
said to the general that ht would carry his talk back 
to his chief: but he charged him thai he must not 
cross the field upon the margin of which they were 
Btanding, and departed. But an arrangement waa 
■OOQ made, through the agency of messengers, by 
which a meeting was effected. The scene exhibit- 
ed at this interview, as related by those who were 
present at it, was novel and imposing. The hostile 
parties were now encamped within the distance of 
two miles from each other. About midway between 
their encampments a temporary shed was erected, 
sufficiently extensive to allow some two hundred 
persons to be seated. By mutual stipulation, their 
arms were to be lefl in their respective encamp- 
ments. Soon after the adjustment of the prelimina- 
ries and the completion of the fixtures above men- 
tioned, the chief of the Mohawks appeared in the 
edge of the distant forest and approaciied the place 
designated, already in the occupation of Herkimer, 
somewhat warily, accompanied by Captain Bull (a 
Tory), William Johnson {son of Sir William, by 
Brant's sister Mary), a subordinate chief of the Mo- 
hawks, an Indian woman, and about forty warriors. 
After some little parleyinB, a circle was formed by 
General Herkimer, into which Brant and the gener- 
al entered, together with the other Indian chief and 
two of Herkimer's officers. After the interchange 
at a few remarks, the chieftain, keeping an eagle 
eye upon his visiter, inquired the reason of his be- 
ing thus honoured. General Herkimer replied as 
he had done to the oDant-couner, that he had come 
to see him on a friendly visit. " And all these have 
come ott a friendly visit too ?" replied the chief. 
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" All want lo see the poor Indiana , it is verykiiid," 
he added, with a sarcastic curl of the lip. General 
Herkimer expressed a desire to go forward to the 
village, but the chief told him he was quite neir 
enough, and that he must not proceed any farthei. 

The general next endeavoured to enter into a con- 
versation with the Mohawk touching the difficulties 
with England, in order to ascertain his feelings and 
intentiona. The conference now became earnest 
and animated, although the chief at first gave Her- 
kimer evasive answers. To a question, however, 
put to him directly, he finally replied, " Thai th)^ In- 
dians were in concert with the king, as their fa- 
thers had been ; that the king's belts were yet lodg- 
ed with them, and they could not violiite Iheir 
pledge ; that General Herkimer aoid his foUowets 
hadjoined the Boston people against their sovereign; 
that, although the Boston people were resolute, the 
king would humble them ; thiit General Schuyler 
was very smart on the Indians at the treaty of Ger- 
man Flatts, but. at the same time, was not able to af- 
ford the smallest article of clothing ; and; finally, 
that the Indians had formerly made war on the 
white people wlieu they were all united; and, ss 
they were now divided, the Indians were not fright- 
Colonel Cox, who was in the suite of General 
Herkimer, then made a. few remarks, the substance 
of which was, that if such was the fixed determina- 
tion of the Indians, nothing farther need be said. 
But his manner, or some oftlie expressious uttered 
Dy the colonel, which btive not been preserved, gare 
offence to the chief. He was exceedingly irritated ; 
iiid, by a signal to the warriors attending him at a 
short distance, thev ran back to their encampment, 
and soon afterward appeared again with their riSeSi 
several of which were discharged, while the shrill 
war-whoop rang through the forest. Meantime, 
however, by explanations or otherwise, the chief 
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was soothed and his warriors were kept at a proper 
distance, although the demand of General Herkimer 
for the surrenderofaundryTories was peremptorily 
refused. 'I'he cujifereiice ended by an agreetneiil 
between the parlies to meet again al fl o'clock the 
fullowing moruiii^ General Herkimer and his 
furceB, forbidden lu advance any farther, encamped 
as before. 

The next moniiiig General Herkimer called one 
of hia most trusty men aside, Joseph Waggoner by 
name, for the purpose of communicating to him a 
matter of great importance, respecting which the 
most profound secrecy was enjoined. He then ''' ' 
formed Waggoner that he had selected hiin a . 
threo others to perform a high and important dutyJ 
requiring promptness, courage, and decision. His^^ 
design, the general said, was to take the lives f>t,m 
DriUit and his three attendants on ihe renewal ufM 
their visil that morning. For this purpose, he shoutl'v 
rely upon Wagoner and hia three associates, on'' 
the arrival of the chief and his friends within the 
circle as on the preceding day, each to select his 
man, and, at a concerted signal, shoot them down 
upon the spot. There is something so revolting — 
so rank and foul — in this project of meditated treach- 
ery, that it is difficult to reconcile it with the knowOc J 
character of General Herkimer. And yel it is givir 
en on the written authority of Waggoiier himse' ' 
whose chardCter was equally respectable. The p 
trioiic veteran, in devising such u scheme, haif^ 
probably reasoned liimself into the belief that that] 
mtended victims were oaiy Indians, and that In the) T 
emergency of the country it would be justifiable lo r 
do evil that good might come. It was, however, a 
most reprehensible scheme. Indian that he waa, 
ibere is no known act of perMy chargeable upon 
^rant ; and he had met Herkimer on his own iavi' 
talian. A betrayal of his confidence, under those 
oircumstances, would have bruuglit a stain upon th* I 



character of the Provincials, which all the waten 
of Ihe Mohawk could not have washed away. 

Fortunately, however, the design was not carried 
into execution. ^Miether tlie wary chieftain enler- 
tained any suspicions of foul play, is not known. 
But certain it is, that his precaution and his beanng. 
when he arrived at Herkimer's quarters, were such 
as to frustrate the purpose. As he entered Ihe 
circle, attended as before, he drew himself up with 
dignity, and addressed General Herkimer as fol- 
lows ; " I have five hundred warriors with me, 
armed and ready for battle. You are in my power ; 
but as we have been friends and neighbours, 1 will 
not take the advantage of you." At a signal, a host 
of his armed warriors darted forth from the con- 
tiguous forest, all painted and ready for the on- 
slaught, as the well-known war-whoop but too 
clearly proclaimed. The chief continued the dis- 
course by advising the general to go back to his 
own home ; thanked him for his civility in coming 
thus far to see hiin, and told him that perhaps he 
might one day return the compliment. Meantime, 
he said he would go back to his village, and for the 
present, the general might rest assured that no hos- 
tilities should be committed by the Indians, He 
then requested that the Kev. Mr. Stuart, Ihe English 
missionary at Fort Hunter, might be permitted to 
retire into Canada, as also the wife of Colonel But. 
ler. To these requests General Herkimer assented, 
although the latter was not complied with. He 
then presented the Indiana with ten or a dozen 
heads of cattle, which they fell upon and slaughter- 
ed incontinently. Brant himself turned proudly 
away, and buried himself in the forest^ while Gen- 
eral Herkimer struck his tents, and retraced his 
steps to the valley of the Mohawk. 

Tliis was the last conference held with the hos- 
tile Mohawks. Their chief very soon afterward 
drew off his warriors from the Susquehanna, and 
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united them to ihe forces of Sir John Johnsuu and 
Colonel John Butler, who were concentrating Ihe 
Tories and reCugees at Oswego. It was at about 
the same period that the officers of the British In 
(lian department had snmnioned a general council 
of the Six Nations, to be held at that pluce ; and it 
is probable that Brant arrived at the post with hia 
warriors for that occasion. According to Kamsay, 
the invitations to this council were sent forih by 
Guy Johnson, the Indiana being requested lit aa- 
semhle " to eat tlie flesh and drink the blood of a 
Bostonian." This language was understood figura- 
tively, however — the roasting of an ox and a ban- 
quet being intended. 

The discussions were protracted, nor were the 
entreaties of the commissioners of any avail against 
the resolulion of the Indians lo maintain their good 
faith, until thoy addressed their avarice, " by telling 
them that the people of the colonies were few ir 
number, and would be easily subdued ; and that, on 
account of their disobedience to the king, they 
justly merited all the punishment that it was pos- 
sible for white men and Indians to inflict upon them. 
The king," they said, " was rich and powerful, both 
in money and subjects. His rum was as [ilenty as 
the water in Lake Ontario, and his men as numer- 
ous as the sands upon its shore ; and the Indians 
were assured that, if they would assist in the war, 
and persevere in their friendship for the king until 
its close, they should never want for goods or mon- 
ey.'' Overcome by their persevering importuni- 
ties, and by more direct and palpable appeals lo 
their senses, in a rich display of tawdry articled 
calculated to please their fancies, the Indians proved 
recreant to iheir plighted faith to the coloniea, and 
concluded a treaty of alliance with Great Britain, 
binding themselves to take up the hatchet against 
' fi rebels, and continue in his majesty's service uit- 
Ibey were subdued 
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At the close of the treaty, each Indian was pK* 
fiunted with a suit or clothes, a brass kettle, a gun. 
a tomahawk and seal ping-knife, a qti^itity of am- 
munition, a piece of gold, and the promise of u 
bounty upon every scalp they should bring ui. 
" Thus richly clad and equipped, ihe Indians reiiim- 
ed to Ihetr respective homes, after an absence of 
about two weeks, full of the lire of war, and anxious 
lo encounter their (new-made) enemies." 

From that day Thayendanegea was the acknowl' 
edged chief of the Six Nations, and soon became 
one of the master-spirits of the motley forces em- 
ployed by Great Britaui in her attempts to recover 
the Mohawk Valley, and to annoy the other selilc- 
meiits of what then constituted the Northwestern 
frouiier. Whether m the conduct of a campaign 
or of a scout iug-parly, in the pitched battle or the 
foray, this crafty atid dauntless chienain was sure 
to be one of the most efficient— as he was one of 
the bravest — of those who were engaged. Com- 
bining with the uative hardihood and sagacity of his 
race the advantages of education and of civilized 
life — in acquiring which, he had lost nothing of his 
activity or his power of endurance — he became the 
most formidable border foe with whom the Provin- 
cials had to contend, and his name was a terror to 
Ihe land. His movements were at once so secret 
and so rapid, that he seemed almost lo be clothed 
with the power of ubiquity. 

The first of his hostile demonstrations within the 
colony of New- York is believed to have been made 
m the month of May preceding the interview with 
Cenerai Herkimer ; although, from the semi-pacific 
intercourse maintained with him for several weeks 
lunger, the fact was not then certainly known. The 
settlement of Cherry Valley was commenced in 
1T39 ; and, in consequence of some threatened In- 
ilian troubles, a detachmenl of troops had been 
Hlatioiied there as early as IT(<3. But no military 
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works were erected, and the breaking ou 
H-ar of the Revolutiou found the pluce deJeiicelei 
While Br>iiit waa collecting bis warriors at Og, 
kwaga, howitver, the Inhabiiaiits bethought theig 
selves of the necessity of defences. But n " " 
ing the means to undertake the erection 
formidable work, the house of Colonel Samu^ 
Campbell was selected as the largest, strongest, a 
most eligibly situated for military purposes. 
rude Ginteinkmcnt of logs and earth was thrown i 
around this building, so extended in its dir 
as likewise to include two large barn.s. Th6H 
biiildiugs were all strengthened, and provided wiP 
doors and window-shutters bulk't-proof. Small bine 
houses were also erected within the enclosure ; ai 
to this place, in momenis of peril and alarm, the S 
' Miaats fled for protection. Martial law was pW 
"\ed, and no persons were allowed cither j 

or leave the Eetilemenl without pi'rm 
'owards the close of May, and soon after thea 
lautionary measures had been executed, BraHtTl 
ceived the idea of making a descent upon the 
illement, fur the purpose of either killing or ma- 
- g captive the principal inliahitants, especially the 
ilant meuibera of the committee. It has been 
sd in a former page lliat, among the precaution- 
fQeavures adopted the preceding year, the ex- 
' " from military duty had organized thcmseWes 
» volunteer company. The martial fever, of 
irse, descended from sire to sou : and as the popu- 
lation had been considerably augmented by i!io ar- 
rival of distant settlers for safety, a goodly number 
of boys were collected, who formed u corps of ca- 
dets, with no belter armour than wooden swords and 
guns. These juvenile soldiers happened t-o be pa- 
rading upon the esplauade in front of Colonel < 'amp- 
bell's house at the very hour, one blight sunny 
morning, when Brant and his pany of warriors, who 
~ lA secretly arrived from Oghkwaga, were recon- 
;Tui.. I.— 
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Doitring the post under shelter of a. tajigled IhickH 
skiriiDg the brow of a hill about a mile distant. His 
vision heing somewlmi obstructed by the intercept- 
ing shrubbery, the chief mistook the lads for iona 
fide soldiers. Observing the semblance of a forii- 
Hcation before described. Captain Branl moved his 

Iiarty to a conveuient lurking-place near the road 
eading to the Mohawk River, and there lay in am- 
bush for the purpose of obtaining such informatioD 
as might chance to come in his way. A short dis- 
tance from where the chief lay ensconced behind a 
large rock, " the road wound along near the edge 
of a clilf, overhanging a rockv glen of one hundred 
and Rfty feet deep. This cnasni was shaded by 
evergreens, and the whole acene was shiidowy, and 
almost dark, even at midday. The wildness of the 
place was increased by the dashing of a mountain 
torrent into the gloomy abyss, called by the Indians 
the Fails of Tekaharawa." 

ll chanced that, on the morning of that day, Lieu- 
tenant Wormwood, a promising young officer from 
Palatine, of an opulent family, had been despatched 
to Cherry Valley, with information to tiie authori- 
ties that a detachment from Colonel Klock's regi- 
ment of militia was to march to their defence on 
the following day. It was towards evening that 
Lieutenant Wormwood started on his return to the 
Mohawk, accompanied by the bearer of some de- 
spatches, named Peter Sitz. Ashe mounted hi> horse 
in the village, he threw down his portmanteau, re- 
marking (hat lie need not lo take it, as he should re- 
turn on the next morning with his company. He 
was well mounted, Euid richly dressed " in a suit of 
Bsh-coloured velvet, which attracted much attention 
during his stay ;" and many persons remained at 
the door, looking at the noble bearing of the young 
patriot, im'.il he disappeared behind the crest of the 
bill in the direction of the Tekaharawa. Scar 
however, had the clattering of hoofs died i 



npon their eats, before a discharge of musketry re- 
sounded from the glen, the Btariling- report being 
speedily followed by the soldier's horse returDing 
at full speed, the saddle crimBoned with blood. 
Suspicions of the most paJoful description at once 
flashed upon the minds of the people, and a party 
was immediately despatched to investigate the cir- 
cumstances. They returned without success thai 
night, but on the following morning the body of 
\^^nnwood was found belund the rock heretofore 
described, scalped and lifeless. It afterward ap- 
peared that, as Wormwood and Sitz approached the 
roch, (hey were hailed, but instead of answering, 
they put spurs to their horses and endeavoured to 

Siass. Being fired upon. Lieutenant Wormwood 
ell wounded, as did the horse of Sitz. The Indians 
rushed forth from their ambuscade, and Sitz was 
made prisoner, while the gallant officer was scalped 
by Brant's own hand. The chief is said to have 
lamented the death of this youn^ man. They were 
not only acquaintances, but fnends ; and he had 
been fired upon under the supposition that he was 
an officer of the Continental army. The despatches 
carried by Sitz were double, and it was fortunate 
that he had sufficient presence of mind lo destroy 
the genuine, and deliver the delusive papers to his 
savage captors. Deceived thereby as to the real 
strength at Cherry Valley, Brant retired without 
committing any farther act of hostility. Colonel 
Klock arrived at Cherry Valley on the following 
morning, accompanied by the alhicted father of the 
slaughtered officer, who was mourned and wept by 
all who knew him. 

Another coincident event, fonning an appropriate 
conclusion lo the present chapter, was the tragic 
death of the great Shawanese chief, Cornitack, with 
his gallant sou, EUiniptico; both of whom will be 
Wm embered as among the brave Indian leaders at 
I, battle of the Kanhawa, the last action of the 
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Cresnp war, in 1774 ; and both of whom were 11 

BB basely murdered by white men as were the family 
of Logan. Cornsiock, after the defeat of his war- 
riors at Point Pleasant, and his subsequent treaty of 
peace with Lord Dunwove, had become sincerely 
and truly the friend of the colonies ; and while the 
Indians of the Northwest, generally, were preparing 
lo ulte up arms with ihe English, he exerted himself 
to the utmost to prevent his own nation from any par- 
ticipation in the contest. But the iuduence of the 
British agents, and the example of the surronnding 
Indian nations, were so powerful upon the miiidso? 
the Shawancse, thai Cornstock perceived his pacjfc 
efforts were likely to prove futile. Thus circum- 
stanced, he repaired lo the fort which had been 
erected at Point Pleasant after the battle of thu 
Kanhawa, to lay the matter before the officer in 
command — Captain Arbuckle — and take his advice. 
He was accompanied on this mission by a young 
Delaware chief named Rrdhaai, who had also foucht 
by his side In the Crcsnp war. Having made a nili 
development of the state of Indian affairs in the 
Northwest, and frankly admitted that, from the 
causes already indicated, he should be unable to jffe- 
vent the Shawancse from taking up the hatchet in 
the cause of the crown, the commander of the fort 
deemed it expedient to detain the old chief, with his 
Delaware companion, as hostages for the good con- 
duct of their people. Nor did they remain unwill- 
in^y, little anticipating the f^le that awaited theni, 
and giving all the iuiormation respecting the fi- 
dians and their country, that could be desired by the 
Americans. 

Uneasy at the protracted absence of his father, 
EQinipsico, his son, went tikjiursuit, and traced him 
to the fort, where tjiey had an fiffeclionalo meeting. 
Unfortunately, the day after the arrival of the yoims 
warrior at Point Pleasant, two white men tt "" 
crossed the Kanliawa on a hunting espeditioi^ 
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fired upon by some straggling liidiaiis, 

theui, whose name was GiLnore, waa ItiUeiL Tlie 
other escaped. No sooner was the event of GiU 
more's deiilh known, than the cry of revenge w;i8 
raised, Hnd a party of ruffians assembled, under tlie 
commaiKl of a Captain Hali, not to pursue and punisli 
the perpetrators of the murder, but to fall ujiou tho- 
friendly and peaceable lii<iians in the fort. Arminv 
themselves, and cocking their rilleB, they proceeded 
directly 1.0 the little garrison, menaeiu^ death to any 
or all who should oppose their nefarious designs. 
Some friend of the host age- chiefs attempted to ap~ 
prize ihem in advance of the approaching danger; 
but the savage mob were probably too close upon 
the heels uf the messenger to allow of their escape. 
At the sound of the clamour without, Ellinipsko is 
said to have been somewliat agitated. Not so the 
veteran Coriistock. He had too often grappled with 
death ou the war-paih lo fear his appro»ches no*, 
Perceiving the emotion of his son, he calmly ob* 
served, "Jtfy tan, the Great Spirit Aas teen fit Ihul wt 
should die logelhfr, and hat tetityou to that end. Il 
i> his will, atid let us submit." The infuriated mob 
bad now gained the apartment of the victims ; Corn- 
stock fell, perforated with seven bullets, aud died 
without a struggle. The sou, after the exhortation 
of his father, met his fate with composure, and was 
shot on liie seat upon which he was sitting. Red- 
hawk, the young Delaware, died with leas fortitude. 
He hid himself away, but was discovered and slain. 
Another friendly Indian, in the fort at the time, waa 
likewise killed, and his body mangled by the barba- 
rians in a manner that would have disgraced savages 
of any other complexion. 

It argues a sad deiiciency of military discipline, 
that such a foul transaction could occur at any reg- 
ularly-established post. The command of Arbiickle, 
** rwever, must have been small, inasmuch as he was 

■ only opposed to ihe commission of the outrage. 
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I but sallied fonh, in company with another captauir 

named Stuarl, for the purpose of intercepting the 
nifhajis, and preventing the execution of tneir pitr- 
pose. But all remonstrance was vain. The enr^ed 
assailants, pale, and quivering with fury, preaeoted 
their rifles to the breasts of those officers, threaten- 
ing them with instant death iTlhey stood in their way. 
The Indian biography of our country supplies but 
few additional facta concerning the life of this brave 
and just man. He hud a son, known among the 
whites as The Wolf, whose name was somewhat 
conspicuously associated with the earlier evenia of 
the Revolution. The Wolf, with three others, was 
a hostage at Williamsburg, Virginia, at the time of 
Lord Dunmore's embarcation on board of the British 
fleet. After the escape of his lordship, he solicited 
and obtained an interview with The Wolf and his as- 
sociates on board of his ship ; during which he ex- 
plained to them the causes of his flight, and urged 
them to flee also, as the only means of escaping the 
fury of the revolutionists. Adopting this council, 
they took to the woods on returning to ihe shore. 
The night following came on excessively dark. One 

bof The Woirs companions separated from his fel- 
lows and was lost. The others soon after returned 
lo Williamsburg, where they were well received by 
the inhabitanu. What farther befeU The Wolf, or 
the house of Comsiock, is not known. 

Hatimo failed in their eflbrts lo extinguish the re- 
bellion during the preceding year, the government 
of the parent country resolved to put forth stiU 
greater energies during the present. For this pur- 
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{wee, a poweiful force was organized in Canada, th« 
coniRiand of which was transferred from Sir Guy 
Carleloii — the ablesi British general, by-the-way, at 
that time or subsequently lu America — and con- 
ferred upon General Burgoyne, an oSicer, also, of 
unquestioned merit, whose spirit of enterprise and 
thirst for military glory could not be exceeded. It 
was the aim of itiis Northern army to open a com- 
1 between Canada and New- York, thus 
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considered the hotbed of the Revolution, from a 
communication with the Middle States; while Sit 
William Howe, with an army of 16,000 men, was t> 
withdraw from New-Jersey, and move round simul 
taneously to the Chesapeake, and take possessioi 
of the Middle Slates ; and thus, as it was hoped 
compel the whole to return to their allegiance. 

Doubts, however, for several months hung over 
the intentions uf the enemy, whose designs were so 
skilfully veiled as for a long lime almost to para- 
lyse the exertions of the Americana. The retreat 
of Carleton from Lake Champlain, the preceding 
autumn, even after the lake was in his power and 
Crown Point in his possession, suggested a doubt 
whether a serious invasion was meditated from that 
quarter. On the contrary, Ihe impression was gen* 
eral that the expedition of Burgoyue was destmed 
against Boston ; and that ISir William Howe, whose 
movements in New-Jersey were enigmatical to per- 
plexity, was to co-operate in an effort to resubjugate 
New-England. The British government itself, as it 
is believed, contributed to the distractions of Con- 
gress and the American commander, by causing re* 
ports to be circulated that Boston was to be the next 
point of attack. Arihur Lee, being then in France, 
WHS thus confidentially advised, and lost no time in 
communicating such supposed intention to the Se- 
cret Committee of Congress, who, in turn, gave the 
tike information to the commander-in-chiel^, and alSG 
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«o the Legislature of Massachusetts. The conae- 
quence of these distractious was unfortunate for iht 
AmericanB. Less attention was paid to pruparalinns 
for ihe defence of the North than otherwise would 
have been given ; while Massachusetts, appreheml- 
ing that all lier atrength would be required for h<T 
own defencfi, set about misiiig troops for her own 
protection, at the expense of the main army, from 
which its quota of recruits was withheld. 

Before the close of June, however, the designs of 
the enemy in regard to the North became uhvious. 
A person trom Canada, arrested as a spy, and brought 
before General Schuyler, stated, on his examiDatioi), 
" that [he British forces were approaching St. Joho's. 
and were to advance through Lake CharDplain under 
(leneral tiurgoyiie ; and also that a detachment of 
British troops, Canadians, and Indians, was to pene- 
trate the country by the way of Oswego and the Val- 
ley of the Mohawk. He added many particulars re- 
specting the strength and arrangements of the British 
army, which turned out in the end to be nearly ac- 
curate, but of which no intelligence had before been 
obtained, or by many anticipated.^' 

The movements of General Howe were still equiv- 
ocal, even after Burgoync had commenced hie de 
scent upon Ihe North, thus adding to the embarrass • 
mente of Washington. And in order ihe more cer- 
tainly to mislead the American commander as to his 
real intentions, General Howe wrote a feigned de- 
spatch toBnrgoyne on the subject of ascending the 
Hudson to Join him, the bearer of which fell pur- 
posely into the hands of the Americans, while pre- 
tending to be on liis way to Canada. Unable, lher»- 
fore, to determine whether such might not be his 
design (alihougli the intercepted despatch was re- 
garded with strong suspicion), or whether, on the 
other hand, it might not be tiie purpose of Howe ta 
pass round to the Cliosapeakc and thence strike at 
Philadelphia, the Americiin general was cumpelled 
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nactively watching his motions, slreiigiL- 
euiug-, in ihe mean time, lo the utmost of his power, 
his positions in the Highlands, without being nble 
lu detach any large number or troops to the ussisU 
ance of General tjchuyler, then commanding the 
Northern department. And even after General 
Howe hud embarked his troops and dropped down 
lo Sandy Hook — having evacuated New-Jersey on 
the 30tli of June — Washington was still in doubt 
whether it might not yet be his intention to return 
with the litle, and pass up the river iu the niglit. 
Such, however, was no purtof thepliin of the British 
cominiinder. His desiiniition, on leaving the har- 
bour of New- York, was the Chesapeake and Phila- 
delphia: and the latter branch of tne campuign, in- 
dicated in the opening of Ihe prestsni chapter, was 
so far auccBHsful, that, after a series of victories over 
the forces of General Washington, commencing at 
Brandywine and ending at Germantown, General 
Howe took possession of, and eaiHblished himself 
in, Ihe capital of Pennsylvania. 

But a far different fortune attended the arms of 
Burgoyne. The regular troops of his command, 
English and German, amounted to above seven 
thousand men, added to which were large numbers 
of American and Canadian Loyalists, together with, 
many hundred Indians ; a species of force which, it 
has been held by British historians. Sir Guy Carielon 
was reluctant to employ, while General Burgoyne 
it has been aJleged, entertained no such scruples. 

Never, probably, at the lime, had there been an ar- 
my of equal numbers better appointed than that of 
Burgoyne. The train of brass artillery, in particu- 
lar, was perhaps the finest that had ever beeu allot- 
led lo an army not far exceeding the present in nu- 
merical strength, and for a time victory seemed to 
percb upon his ensigns. 

General Carleton, it wdl be remembered, had 
made liimself master of Lake Champlain, and the 
5—12 
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fortifications at Crown Point, the autumn befort. 
The first object for attack presenting itself to Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, therefore, was Ticonderoga, situated 
in the mountain gap through which the waters of 
Lake George fall into Lake Champlain. This for- 
ireBS was then in command of General St. Clair, 
and was supposed by the Americans to be a post of 
great security. The principal forlreaa, the ruins of 
which are yet standing in frowning and rugged 
strength, was situated on an angle of land surround 
ed on three sides by water filled with rocks, A grea- 
pari of the south side was covered by a deep mo 
rass ; and where that failed, in the northwest quar 
ter, the old French lines served as a defence. 
These lines had been strengthened by additional 
works and a blockhouse. The Americans bad 
other defences and blockhouses in the direction of 
Lake George, together with two new blockhousea 
and some other works, to the right of the French 
lines. Still greater pains had been taken in fortify- 
ing the high circular hill on the eastern shore of 
the inlet opposite, known as Mount Independence. 
On the summit of this mountain, which is table- 
land, the Americans had erected a star-fort, enclo- 
sing a large square of barracks, well fortified, and 
supplied with artillery. The foot of the mountain, 
on the west side projecting into the water, was 
strongly intrenched to its edge, and the intrench- 
ment fined with heavy artillery. These lower 
works were sustained and covered by a battery 
about half way up the side of the mountain, and 
were connected by a bridge across the inlet, which 
had been constructed at great labour and expense. 
These, and other works of defence, had been Judged 
sufficient to render ihe post secure. The coiiimaifid- 
er-in-chief himself, although, indeed, the works had 
not fallen under his own inspection, had formed a 
very erroneous opinion of their strength, or per- 
haps, to speak more correctly, of the natural advan- 
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tages <i( (he posiliou, and or the defensibility of the 
works. Such, in fact, was his confidence in the 
post, that the idea ofila loss seems, from his cone* 
apondence, scarce to have entered his mind. 

But ill all their labours the American engineer! 
had overiooked the high peak or mountain called 
Sugaj Hill, ailuated south of the bridge, on the 

Gint of land at the confluence of the waters of 
kea George and Champlain. Originally it had 
been supposed and taken (or granted that the crest 
of Sugar Hill was not only inaccessible, but too dis- 
tant to be of any avail in covering the main fortress. 
This opinion was an error, to which the attention 
of the officers had been called the preceding year 
by Colonel John Trumbull, then adjutant-general for 
the Northern department. When Colonel Trum- 
bull made the suggestion, he was laughed at by the 
mess ; but he soon proved the greater accuracy of 
his own vision by throwing a cannon-shot to the 
summit ; and subsequently clambered up to the top, 
dccompanied by Colonels Wayne and Arnold. It 
was a criminal negleci on the part of the Americans 
that the oversight was not at once corrected by the 
construction of a work upon that point, which would 
have commanded the whole post. 

General Burgoyne arrived at Crown Point on tfa« 
SlBt of June; and after meeting and feasting the In- 
dians, and attempting to instruct them in the rulea 
and principles of civilized war, and making other 
necessary preparations — not forgetting lo send forth 
B manifesto which he supposed would spread terror 
through the Northern colonies — he advanced with 
great caution to the investment of Ticouderoga 
where he arrived on the Sd of July. Most unac 
countably, the Americans immediately abandoned 
all their works in the direction of Lake George, 
setting fire to the blockhouses and sawmills ; and, 
'without sally or other interruption, permitted the 
my, under Major-general Philips, to take poa* 
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ses&ion of the very adTaniageous post of MoWB 
Hope, which, besides conimmidiiig their lines in a 
dangerous degree, totally cut gff their communica- 
tion with Lake Geori^. The only bkcusb for euch 



force enough to man aii his defences. 

One of the first ohjects that attracted ilie atten- 
tion of the Briiinh cojnmander was the unoccnpied 
point of Sugaj- Hill, It waa forthwith examined, 
and its advantages were found to be 8o great, that 
immediate dispooitiona were made for its occupa- 
tion. A winding road was cut lo its summit, a. bat- 
tery coniinenced. and cannon to serve it transport- 
ed thither. Under these circumstances, finding 
himself invested on all sides, and batteries ready to 
be opened upon him not only from around, but 
above ; and having, moreover, not half troops enough 
to man his works, St. Clair hastily convened a coun- 
cil of war on tlie 5th of July, and an evacuation was 
unanimoualy decided upon as the only alternative 
for the emergency. 

Following up such a promising advantage, the 
British commander pushed forward upon the reti- 
ring army with such a degree of vigour, that the re- 
treat became almost a rout. The Americans, how- 
ever, made a Btund between Skenesborough and 
Fon Anne in a well- com e sled battle, but, after 
much hard fighting, weie again compelled to retrtiat. 
Another engagement ensued at Fort Anne with a 
like result; and the victorious Briion entered the 
valley of the Hudson, and took possession of Fort 
Edward, which, weak and unprovided, had liiewiea 
been evacuated on his approach by General Schsy- 
ler. 

These movements by the British commander had 
been made with equal vigour and celerity ; tiiuj 
such was the confusion of the Americans in thei: 
fiighl, that no advices of the disaster were forwaid- 
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i approach of thci victors. Indeed, thiit olA- 
cer was suffered to remain sereral days without in- 
tetligence from St. Clairof any descripliou, except- 
ing some vague flying nimoura of the evacuatiyn. 
During thia suspense, General Schuyler wrote to 
the commander-in-chief upon the subject, who, in 
turn, expressed his amazement at the mystery which 
seemed to hang over the affairs of the fortress. At 
one momoDt Washington was led (o believe thai 
St. Cliiir and the whole garrison had been mailo 
pnsoners, and at another that the rumour of the 
evacuation was wholly untrue ; and that the silence, 
for which it baffled conjecture to account, arose from 
the circumstance that the Americans were shut up 
in iht^ir works. Bui this doubt did not continue long. 
Notwithstanding th;il tlie iitiiMiice of the enemy was 
repnlseiJ at Fort Ati\K, Culotu;! Long, who was in 
command of that post, iriii]n'[li;ite!y evacuated it, 
conirary to ihe express orders ui llf:neral Schuyler . 
and Schuyler himself, at the head of only fifteen 
hundred men at Kort Kdwurd, "without provision, 
with tittle aniiiiuniiii)ii. not above five riiuiids to a 
man,havijjg neither bails nor lead lo aiake any,and 
the couutry in the deepest const e mat ion," was 
obliged also to fall back in the direction of Albany. 
The blow was a severe one, but the coiamander-in- 
chief possessed a soul equal lo evi?]^ crisis. No 
undue devationofspirii followed iiis successes; nei- 
ther did the clouds of adverse fortune, su frequentjy 
dai^ening the prospect of the Ameiican arms, sinK 
him into despondency. Indoei), oacli succeeding 
calamity was but another test of his moral gwni' 
ness, for he rosi; above them all. 

Nothing, however, coald exceed the terror which 
these events dlfTused among the inhabitant a, nut 
only of Northern New- York, but of the New-Kng- 
hind. States. The consternation was, moreover, in- 
ci'e.ised by the reported murders and the cruelties o( 
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the savages, since nil the efTorta of Genenil I 
zuyne to dinsuade them from the perpetration of 
their cruel enormities were ineffectual. Restrain 
them he could not ; and it was admitted by the Brit- 
ish writers of that day, that the friends of the roy- 
al cause, as well as its enemies, were equally vic- 
tims to their indiscriminate rage. It was even as- 
certained that the British officers were deceived by 
their treacherous allies into the purchase of the 
scalps of their own comrades. 

Among other instances of cruelty, the well- 
known murder of Miss Jane M'Crea, which happen- 
ed in the early part of the campaign, filled the pub- 
lic mind with horror. Every circumstance of this 
unnatural and bloody transaction — around which 
there lingers a melancholy interest to this day — 
served to heighten alike its interest and its enormi- 
ty. Many have been the versionsof this bloody tale. 
General Gates, who had at this juncture been direct- 
ed to supersede General Schuyler in the command 
of the Northern department, assailed General Bur- 
gojme in the newspapers with great virulence upon 
the subject of these outrages. After charing the 
British commander with encouraging the murder of 

Erisoners, and the massacre of women and children, 
y paying the Indians a stipulated price for scalps. 
Gales, in a letter addressed to General Burgoyne, 
thus spoke of the case now specially under consider- 
ation : "Miss M'Crea, a young lady lovely to th« 
sight, of virtuous character and amiable disposition, 
engaged to an officer of your army, was, with other 
women and children, taken out of a house near 
Fort Edward, carried into the woods, and there 
scalped and mangled in the most horrid manner. 
Two parents, with their six children, were treated 
with the same inhumanity, while quietly resting ut 
their own happy and peaceful dwelUng. The miser- 
able fate of Miss M't'rea was particularly aggrava- 
ted by being dressed to receive her promised hufr 
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band, bill met her murderer, employed by you. Up- 
irard of one hundred men, women, and children 
have perished bv the hands of the ruffiajia to whom, 
il is asserted, you have paid the price of blood." 

General Burgoyne replied, and repeiled with in- 
dignatioD the charge of encouragiog, in any respect, 
the outrages of the Indians. He asserted that from 
the first he had refused to pay for scalps, and had so 
informed the Itulians at their council. The only re- 
wards he gave ihem were for prisonera brought in, 
and by the adoption of this course he hoped to en- 
courage a more humane mode of warfare on their 
part. In thia letter Durgoyne said, "1 would not 
be conscious of the acts you presume lo impute to 
me for the whole Continent of A.merica, though the 
wealth of worlds were in its bowels, and a paradi<te 
npon its surface." In regard to the hapless fat« of 
Misa M'Crea, General Burgoyne remarked, " Her 
fall wanted uut the tragic display you hare laboured 
to give it u> make it as sincerely abhorred and la- 
mented by me as it can be by the lenderest of her 
friends. The act was oo premeditated barbarity. 
On the contrary, two chieb, who had brought her 
off for the purpose of aeciuiiy. Dot of rtolence to 
her peraoo, dispued whicli sluciU be her guard, and 
in a fit of aarage fnaaiaa in one, trom wboae hand* 
■be was smtcfeed, Oe mfaamr wontu became lb* 
victiin. Upon die in* isMligcnee of ihia erait, I 
obliged ihe In^aam lo de&ver the miuil ei ei into mf 
bands ; and tbea^ lo ba>e pnoiabed bn bf oor 
lava, or p rint «d r< afjamict, wotdd bare toCM ptt- 
bape BnpiH.e>ktfed, he ectUtoly abonU ban ao^ 
m dearib, bad I not beeB«Drin> 
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The British commandeT doubtless laboured 1 
make the best of his case, au<i in respect to Mim 
M'Creii, his statement was much nearer to the truth 
Chan that of General Gates. The actual circum- 
stances of the case, stripped of its rotnance, were 
ihe»e : Miss M'Crca belonged to a family of Loyal- 
ists, and had engaged her hand in marriage to a 
young refugee named Jones, a subordinate officer in 
the British service, who was advancing with Bun 
guyne. Anxious to possess himself of his bride, he 
despatched a small party of Indians to bring her to 
the British camp. Her family and friends were 
strongly opposed to her going with such an escort ; 
but her affeciion overcame her prudence, and she 
determined upon the hRzardous adventure. She set 
forward with her dusky atlendanis on horseback. 
The family resided at the village of Port Edward, 
whence they had not proceeded more than half a 
mile before her conductors stopped to drink at a 
spring. Meantime, the impatient lover, who deserv- 
ed not her embrace for confiding her protection to 
such hands, instead of going himself, had despatch- 
ed a second party of Lidians upon the same errand. 
The Indians mel at the spring ; and before [he march 
was resumed, they were attacked by a party of the 
Proviiicials. At the close of the skirmish, the body 
of Miss M'Crea was found among the slain, toma- 
hawked, scalped, and tied to a pine-tree, yet stand- 
ing by the side of the spring, as a monument of the 
bloody transaction. The name of the young lady is 
inscrioed on the tree, the trmik of which is thicMy 
scarred with the bullets it received in the skir- 
mish, It also bears the dMte 1777. "Tradition 
reports that the Indians divided the scalp, and thai 
each party carried half of it to the agonized lover." 
The ascertained cause of the murder was this : The 
promised reward for brir 
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respecting the anticipated compensation. Each 
claimed it, and, in a momeni of passion, to end the 
controversy, one of them struck her down with hia 
hatchet. 

As the invader advance^!, the inhabitants fled in the 
wildest conaiemation. The horrors or war, howev- 
er miiigated by the laws and usages of civilizatioHi 
are at all times sufficiently terrific ,- but when to 
these [he fierce cruelties of a cloud of savages are 
superadded, those only who have been familiar with 
an American border warfare can form an adequate 
opinion of its atrocities. Among the fugitives driv- 
en irom Ihcir peaceful abodes on the present occa- 
tuoa. was Mrs. Ann Eliza Bleecker, a lady who has 
been somewhat celebrated as one of the early poets 
of our country. She was the daughter of Mr. 
Brandt Schuyler, of the city of New- York, and the 
»vife of John J. Bleecker, Esq., of New-Rocheile, 
whose enterprise, together witn hid lady's love for 
the wild scenery of the forest, had induced him to 
exchange a residence among the busy haunts of 
men for a solitary plantation in the vale of the 
Torahanic. a mountain stream (lowing into the 
Hoosic River, about twenty miles from Albany. Mr. 
Uleecker's residence lay directly in the march of 
Ourgoyne, on whose approach he hastened to Alba- 
ny to provide accommodations for his family. But 
a few nours after his departure, Mrs. Bleecker, as 
she 3ut at the table, received intelligence that the 
enemy, with tomahawk and brand, was within two 
miles of her residence. Instant itight was the only 
alternative. Taking one of her children in her 
arms, and seizing the other by the hand, she started 
off on foot, attended only by a young mulatto girl, 
and leaving her house and all its contents a prey to 
the Indians. The roads were encumbered by car- 
riages, loaded with women and children, each intent 
ujwu his or her own safety ; so that no a 
could be obtained, and her only recourse \ 
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mingle in the fugitive throng, and participate in the 
Dommon panic and common diatresa. Having trav- 
elled about five miles on foot, however, she suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a seat for the children in a wag- 
on, which served to faciiltate her march. On the 



Hudson as far aa Red Hook, one of her children dy- 
ing by the way. 

Amid this scene of desolation and affright, there 
iras yet one woman whose proud spirit was un- 
daunted. Iiwaa the lady of General Schuyler. The 
general's country-scat was upon his estate in Sara- 
toga, Sliding upon the margin of the river. On the 
approach of Burgoyne, Mrs. Schuyler went up to 
Saratoga, in order to remove their furniture. Her 
carriage was attended by only a single armed man 
on horseback. When witlun two miles of her 
house, she encountered a. crowd of panic-stricken 
people, who recited to her the tragic fate of Miss 
M'Crea, and, representing to her the danger of pro- 
ceeding farther m the face of the enemy, urged her 
to return. She had yet to pass through a dense for- 
est, within which even then some of the savage 
troops might be lurking for prey. But to these pru- 



And, pushing forward, she accomplished her pur- 

Before the mansion was evacuated, however, the 
general himself had a narrow escape from assassi. 
nation by the hand of a savage, who had insinuated 
himself mto the houae for that purpose. It was at 
the hour of bedtime In the evening, and while the 
general was preparing to retire for the night, that e 
lemi' ■ ■ - 
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female servant, in coming in from the hall, saw a 
gleam of light reflected from the blade of a knife, in 
the hand of some p«rson whose dark outline she 
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discerned behind the door. The servant was i 
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uiuck. slave, who bad sufficient presence of mind 
not lu appear to have made Ihe discovery. Passiog 
ilireclly thrgugh the door into the aparimctit whete 
ilie general was yel standing near the fireplace, 
with au air of uncocicern she pretended to arrange 
such articles as were disposed upon the mantel- 
piece, while in an undertone she informed her mas- 
ter of her discovery, and said, aioud, " 1 will call 
the guard." The general instauily seized his arms, 
while the faithful servant hurried out by aiiuiher 
door into a long hall, upon the fioor of which lay a 
looso buard which creaked beneath the tread. By 
the uoise she made in tramping rapidly upon the 
board, the Indian — for such ue proved^ivaa led lo 
suppose that the Philistines were upon him m num- 
bers, sprang from his ciincealment and ded. He 
was pursued, however, by the guard and a few 
friendly Indians attached to the person of General 
Schuyler, overtaken, and made prisoner. Exas- 
perated at hia treachery, Ihe friendly Indians were 
resolved to put him to death, and it was with much 
difficulty thai they were diverted from their purpose 
ly the general. 

The effect of the incidents we have been deiail- 
uig, and other reciLiis of savage cruelties, not all, 
IB General Burgoyne represented, without fouiida- 
ion, was extensive and powerful. The cry of ven- 
geance was universal, and a spirit was aroused 
ti proved of speedy and great advantage to the 
ioi 
ITI 
Nc 
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liad been despatched from Montreal, by the way of 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, to Oswego, 
there lo form a junctioo with the Indians and Loy- 
alists under Sir John Johnson and Captain Brant. 
Prom Oswego, St. Leger was to peuetrate by the 
way of Oneida Lake aud Wood Creek to the Mo- 
hawk River, with a view of forming a junction with 
Burgoyne, oji his arrival in Albany. The alarm 
everywhere fell on the approach of Burgoyne from 
the North was greatly ini^reased in Tryun county 
on receiving intelligence of the contemplated inva- 
sion by the Indians and Loy^ilists frojn the West. 
The news of this movement was lirst brought to the 
inhabitants by an Oneida half-breed sachem named 
Thomas Spencer, who came therewith direct from 
Canada, whither he had gone aa a aecret emissary 
to obtain information. Spencer stated that he liad 
been present at a council aeld at the Lidian castle 
of Oassassenny, at which Colonel Clatis presided.* 
According to Thomas's relation. Colonel Cluiis 
strongly urged the liidians to join the expeditiOD 
into the Mohawk Valley, by the western approach; 
boasting of Ihe strength of the army under Bur- 
goyne, which had gone against TiconderOga, and 
the number of liidiana with them, before whom he 
assured them Ticonderoga would fall. The Oueida 
sachem farther informed the people that Sir John 
Johuson and Colonel Claus were then at Oswego 
with their families, with seven himdred Lidians and 
four hundred regular troops. Tliere were also six 
hundred Tories on one of the islands above Oswe- 
gatchie preparing to join them j and Colonel Butler 
was to arrive at Oswego on the 11th of July from 
Niagara, to hold a council with the Sis Nations, to 
all of whom he would offer the hatchet to join tbem 
and strike the Americans. Thomas thereupon con~ 
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eluded his communicalion by urging an immediats 
marijh to tbe asaietance of Fort Schuyler, represent- 
ing, anioDg' other things, that llm successful advaace 
of the enemy would compel the friendly ladiana 
either to fly or to join the ranks of the invadera, j 

The counsel of the failhful Oneida was neiihei | 
early enough, nor was ii seconded with sufficient 
promptitude on the part of the inhabitants. Indeed, 
11 muat be confessed that, as the atorm of war rolled 
DQward, gathering at once from different direciiuns, 
and threatening daily to break upjn them with in- 
creasing fury, many of the yeomen who had hiih- 
erio born themselves nobiy began to falter. A 
spirit of disafTtiction had also beea more widely dif- 
fused among th-? settlements than coutd have been 
supposed Irora the previous patriotic conduct of the 
people, while treason lurked in many places where ^ 
least suspected. 

As early as the llKh of April, Colonel Robert Van , 
Retisseiaer wrote to a friend that the chairman of 
the County Committee had applied lo him for the 
assistance of his militia la quell an insurrection of 
the Loyalists in Qallston ; but such was the condition 
of his own regiment, that he was obliged to decline 
the request. The spirit of disaffection had become 
so prevalent among his men, that numbers of them 
had tjkeii the oath of secrecy and allegiance to 
Groat Bntaiii. However, he added that seventeen 
of the villains had been arrested by the vigilance of 
the officers, aiid were then in coiilinGmeat ; and a 
hope was indulged of being able u> detect the whole. 
£ariy in the following month the residue of the 
Soman Cathotic Scotch settlers in the neighbour- 
hood of Johnstown ran off to Canada, toeetber witl. 
some of the loyalist Germans, all headed by two 
men named M'Donald, who had been permitted by 
General Schuyler to visit their families. The fact 
that the wives and families of the absconding Lay- 
aliaia were holding comnnnication with them, i 
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admir.istering to their subsistence on [he outskiiU 
of tlie setllenients, had suggested their arrest, and 
removal to a place of safely, to the number of four 
hundred — a measure thai was approved by General 
Herkimer and his ofKcers. Alarming reports of 
various descriptions were continually in circulation, 
and the inhabitants were harassed beyond measure 
by the necessity of performing frequent tours of 
military duty, acting as scouts and reconnoitring 
parties, and standing, some of them as sentinels, 
around their fields, wliile others did the labour. No 
neighbourhood felt secure, and all were apprehen- 
sive that the whole country would be ravaged by 
the Indiana ; while parties of the disafiectea were 
continually stealing away to augment the ranks of 
the enemy. Thus circumstanced, and at the very 
moment when they were called upon to re-euforce 
Fort Schuyler, the committees both of Palatine and 
Schoharie, feeling that Ihey were not strong euou^ 
even for self-defence, were calling upon the Coun- 
cil of Safety at Albany to send additional forces for 
their protection. On the 16th of July, General 
Schuyler wrote to the Hon. Pierre Van Courtlandt, 
from Saratoga, and again on the 2lsi from Fort 
Edward, to the same effect. *' I am exceeditielr 
chagrined," ho says, "at the pusilianimoua spinl 
which prevails in the county of Tryon. I appre- 
hend much of it is to be attributed to the infidelity 
of the leading persons of that quarter. If I had one 
thousand regular troops, in addition to those now 
iibove and on the march, 1 should venture to beep 
only every third man of the militia, and would send 
them down." 

The complaints of General Schuyler were not 
without just foundation, as the reader has already 
seen. Indeed, both regulars and militia in Tryon 
county seemed, for the moment, to have lost all th« 
hi^ qualities of soldiers or citizens. Of two hun- 
dnd militiamen ordered to muster and Join the gar- 
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rison o( Fori Schuyler, only a pari obeyed ; whilo 
two companies of regular troops, receiving the like 
orders, entered upon the service with great reluc- 
tance, and not without urging various excuses, 
complaining that service in scouting p>artieB had un~ 
fitted ihein for garrison duty. Under circumstan- 
ces of such discouragement, it was a time of pecu- 
liar trial lo the officers and committees of safety. 
Tryon county had early espoused the cause of 
freedom, and apparently with greater unanimity 
than any other county in the state ; and the exten- 
sive defection, or criminal apathy, which we have 
just been contemplating, was altogether unexpected. 
But a crisis was approaching which necessity soon 
obliged them to meet. Accordingly, on the 17ih of 
July, General Herkimer issued a patriotic procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of the county, announcing 
the gathering of the enemy at Oswego, " Christians 
and savages," to the number of two thousand 
strong, with the intention of invading the frontier, 
and calling upon the people, en moue. to be ready at 
a moment's warning lu repair to the field, with 
arms and accoutrements, on the approach of the 
enemy. Those in health, from 16 to GO years o( 

X, were designated for actual service ; while those 
ve 60 years of age, or invalids, were directed to 
arm for the defence of the women and children a* 
whatever place they might be gathered in for safety. 
Concerning the disaffected, and those who might 
refuse to obey the orders, it was directed in the 
proclamation that they should be arrested, their 
arms secured, and themselves placed under guard 
to join the main body. AH the members of the 
committee, and all those who, by reason of having 
formerly held commissions, had become exempts 
from service, were invited to repair to the rendez- 
vous, and aid in repulsing the foe : " not doubting 
that the Almighty Power, upon our humble prayers 
aud sincere trust in Him, will then g^ciously s' 
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GOiir our ariDB in baitle for our jost caose, and vic- 
tory cannot fail on our side." 

The Oneida Indians, who were sincerely diaposeri 
io favour the cause of the I'nited Stales, but who, 
pursuant to the humane policy of Congress, and 
the adrjce of General Schuyler, had determined to 
preserve their neutrality, beheld the approaching 
invasion from Oswego with no small degree of ap- 
prehension. The course they had marked out for 
themselves, as they were well aware, was viewed 
with displeasure by their Mohawk brethren, while 
the other members of their confederacy were ob- 
viously inclined to side with their " Uncle."* Liv- 
ing, moreover, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Fort Schuyler, where St. Leger'a first blow must 
be struck, they were not a little troubled in the pros- 
pect of what might happen to themselves. 

The certainty that the invaders were approach- 
ing, the earnestness of the appeals of the commit- 
tee to the patriotism of the people, the influence of 
the proclamation of the German general, who was 
a much better man than officer, save only in tlie 
single attribute of courage ; and, above all, the posi- 
tive existence of a common danger from which 
there was no escape, were circumstances, together, 
not without their effect. And although the eleventh 
hour had arrived, the militia, and ail u|M>n whom 
the call to arms had been made, now began to move 
with a degree of alacrity, and an exiiibilion of spirit 
that went far to atone for the unpatriotic, if not 
craven, symptoms already noticed. 

Meantime, having completed his organization at 
Oawego, General St. Leger commenced his march 
upon Fori Schuyler, moving by the route already 
indicated, though with great circumspection. The 
name of this place of rendezvous has already re- 
ferred more than once or twice in the preceding 

•In IhB Six K.ims, Ihe Motuolii-thr! hcul trib<-wen uU«t 
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pages. Its position was important, and it had been 
a place of renown in the earlier wars of the colony. 
The river bearing the aame name, which here pours 
northwardly inlo Lake Outario, is the outlet both 
of the Oneida and Seneca Rivers, through which, 
and their tributary streams, it ia connected with the 
chain of small lakes bearing the names of Oneida, 
Cazenovia, Skaoeateles, Owasco, Cayuga, Seneca, 
and Canandaigua. Its estuary, of course, forma 
the natural opening into the rich district of country 
surroundiug those lakes, which, down to the period 
of the present history, contained the principal towns 
of four of the Five Nations of Indians. During the 
wars between the French and Five Nations, Oswego 
was repeatedly occupied by the armies of the former. 
It was here that Count Frontenac landed on his in- 
vasion of the Onondaga country in 1692 : at which 
time, or subsequently, a considerable military work 
was erected on the western side of the river. During 
the war with France, which was closed in America 
by the conquest of Canada, it was in the occupancy 
of the Provincials and English. The expedition, 
destined to descend the St. Lawrence upon Mon- 
treal, was assembled at this point in 1759, after the 
fall of Niagara, under General Shirley and Sir Will- 
iam Johnson. The army was encamped here sev- 
eral weeks, and Rnally broke up without attempting 
its main object, owing, as Sir William Johnson in- 
timates ill his private diary, to a want of energy on 
the part of Shirley. After the fall of Quebec and 
Montreal into the hands of the English, a battalion 
of the 65th regiment was stationed at Oswego, un- 
der Major Duncan, a brother of the naval hero of 
Camperdown. A new and far more formidable 
work was constructed upon the eastern, or north- 
eastern promontory, formed by the embouchure of' 
the river into the lake. The new position was f 
belter chosen for a fortress than the old ; and, ull 
roately, before the Britius were dispossessed of 
5—13 
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by the Americans, it became a work of somewhat 
formidable strcngih and dimensiona. The Bitua.tion 
is one of the most beautiful that can be imaEinod ; 
and, during the two or three years in which Major 
Duncan was in command, by the cultivation of a 
large garden, the laying out and improving of 3 
bowling-green, and other pleasure grounds, it was 
rendered a little paradise in the wilderness. 

All told, the army of St. Leger consisted of seven- 
teen hundred men, Indians included. Theae latter 
were led by Thayendanegea. The advance of the 
' main body was formed of Indians, marching in fiv« 
Indian columns — that is, in single Hies, at large dis- 
tances from each other, and four hundred and sist; 
paces in front of the line. From these columns of 
Indians, Rles were stretched at a distance of ten 
paces from each other, forming a line of communi- 
cation with the advanced guard of the line, which 
was one hundred paces in front of the column. The 
right and left Hanks were covered hy Indians at one 
hundred paces, forming, likewise, lines of communi- 
cation with the main body. The king's regiment 
moved from the left by Indian file, while the 34th 
moved in the same order from the right. The rear- 
guard was formed of regular troops ; while the ad- 
vance guard, composed of sixty marksmen, detach- 
ed from Sir John Johnson's regiment of Royal 
Greens, was led by Sir John's brother-in-law, Cap- 
tain Watts. Each corps was likewise directed to 
have ten chosen marksmen in different parts of its 
line, in case of attack, to be pushed forward to any 
given point, as circumstances might require. 

From these extraordinary precautions, it may 
well be inferred that GenemI St. Leger, who prob- 
ably acted much under the advice of Bir John 
Johnson and the refugee Provincials, who must 
have been best acquainted with the country and the 
character of the enemy they were going " " 
ter, was not a little apprehf """ '' — 
■amrise while on his march. 
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In addition to the arrangements already indicated, 
a detachment from the 8th regiment, with a Tew 
Indians, was sent 3, day or more in advance, under 
ilie command of Lieutenant Bird. This officer 
pushed forward with spirit, but was somewhat an- 
noyed by the insubordination and independent action 
of his all lea. 

On the 3d of August, Bird wrote back to his gen- 
eral that no savages would advance with him except 
Henriques, a Mohawk, and one other of the Six 
Nations, an old acquaintance of his. The letter con- 
tiiiues ; " Those two, sir, I hope to have the honoui 
to present to you. A savage, who goes by the 
name of Commodore Bradley, was the chief cause 
of their not advancing lo-day. Twelve Messe- 
saugues came up two or three hours ai^er my de- 
parture. Those, with the scout of fifteen I had the 
hnnour to mention lo you in my last, are suQicient 
to invest Fort Sianwix, if you favour me so far aa 
not to order to the contrary." 

The investment of the fort was made by Lieu- 
tenant Bird forthwith. Brant arriving lo his assist- 
ance at the same time. But the result of the siege 
that followed proved that the British cocnmander 
had grievously miscalculated the spirit of the gar- 
rison of Fort Stanwix in his anticipations of a speedy 
capitulation. Still, his prudential order, the object 
of which was to prevent an unnecessary sacnlice 
of life at the hands of his Indian allies, calculating, 
of course, upon an easy victory, was not the less 
commendable on that aci.'ount. 

The situation of Fort Stanwix itself — or, rather, 
Fort Schuyler, as it must now be called— next de- 
mands attention. Al the beginning of the year, as 
we have already seen, the post was commanded by 
Colonel Elmore, of the state service. The terra 
of that officer expiring in April, Colonel Peter Ganse- 
voort, also of the state troops, was designated aa 
Colonel Elmore's successor, by an order Irom Gen- 
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eral Gates, dated the 36th or that month. Notwith- 
standing the labours of Colonel Dmyton in repairing 
the works the preceding year, Colonel Gansevoon 
found them in such a, state of dilapidation, that they 
were not only indefensible, but uutenable. A brisk 
correspondence eusued between that officer aud 
Generdi Schuyler upon the subject, from wliich it 
is manifest that, to say nothing of the miserable 
condition of his defences, with the prospect of an in 
vasion from the west before him, his situation was 
in other respects sufficiently deplorable- He had but 
a email number of men, and many of those were 
sick by reason of destitution. Added to all which, 
was the responsJbihly of the Indian relations con- 
fided to him by special order of General Schuyler 
on the yih of June. 

Colonel Marinus Willett was soon afterward di- 
rected to join the garrison at Fort Schuylerwith hia 
regiment, and most fortunate was the selection of 
such an officer as Willeit to co-operate with such 
another as Gansevoort ; since ail the skill, and en- 
ergy, and courage of both were necessary for the 
situation. The work itself was orlgiually a square 
fort, with four bastions, surrounded by a diti^ of 
considerable width and depth, with a covert way 
and glacis around three of its angles; the other be- 
ing sufficiently secured by low, marshy ground. 
In front of the gate there had been a drawbridge. 
covered by a salient angle raised in front of it on 
the glacis. In the centre of the ditch a row of per- 

EEnoicular pickets had been erected, with rows of 
orizontal pickets fixed around the ramparts under 
the embrasures. But^ since the conclusion of the 
French war, the fort had fallen into decay ; the 
ditch was filled up, and the pickets had rotted and 
fallen down ;" nor had any suitable progress been 
made in its reparation. Immediate exertions, ener- 
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gelic iuid uuremilling, were necessary to repair, or, 
rather, lo renew and reconstruct, the works, and 
place them in a posture of defence, should the long- 
anticipated invasion ensue from that quarter. A 
more correct idea of the wretched coudition of the 
post, even down to the beginning of July, may be 
formed from the annexed letter :* 

Cdlonei. G*nbbvoort tu Gknerai. Schuvlek. 

" Fori Schuyler. July 41h, im 

•■ Sir. 

" Having taken an accurate review of the slate 
of the garrison, I think it is incumbeut on me to in- 
form your excellency by express of our present cir- 
cumstances. Every possible assistance ia given to 
Captain MHrquizee to euabte him lo carry on such 
works as are deemed absolutely necessary for the 
defence of the garrison. The soldiers are constant- 
ly at work ; even such of them as come olf guard 
are immediately turned out to fatigue. But 1 can- 
not conceal from your excellency the impossibility 
of attentling fully to all the great objects pointed 
out in the orders issued to the commanding officer 
on the station, without farther assistance. Sending 
out sufficient parties of observation, felling thii tim- 
ber into Wood Creek, clearing the road from Fort 
Dayton, which is so embarrassed in many parts as 
to be impassable, and prosecuting, at the same time, 
the internal business of the garrison, are objects of 
the greatest importance, which sliould, if possible, 
be immediately cousidered. But while no exertions 
compatible with the circumstances we are in, anJ 
necessary to give your excellency satisfaction with 
respect to all these interesting matters, shall bj 
omitted, I am very sensible it is not in our power to 

t over some capital obstructions without a re-en- 
The enclosed reinrn, and the diflicnl- 
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ties arising from the increasing number ot 
Indians, will show to your excellency the gronnda 
of my opinion. One hundred and fifty men would 
be needed speedily and effectually to obstruct Wood 
Creek ; an equal number will be necessary to giiaid 
the men at work in felling and hauling of timber. 
Such a deduction from our number, together with 
smaller deductions for scouting parties, would 
scarcely leave a man in the garrison, which might 
therefore be easily suqjriaed by a contemptible par- 
ty of the enemy. The number of inimical Indians 
increases. On the affair of last week only two 
made their appearance. Yesterday a party of at 
least forty, supposed to be Butler's emissaries, at- 
tacked Ensign Sporr with sixteen privates, who 
were out on fatigue, culling turf about three quar- 
ters of a mile from the fort. One soldier was brought 
in dead and inhumanly mangled ; two were brought 
in wounded, one of them slightly, and the other 
mortally. Sis privates and Mr. Sporr are missing. 
Two parties were immediately sent to pursue the 
enemy, but they returned without being able to 
come up with them. This success will, no doubt, 
encourage them to send out a greater number; and 
the intelligence they may possibly acquire will 
probably hasten the main body destined to set 
against us in these parts. Our provision is greatly 
diminished by reason of the spoiling of the beef, and 
the quantities that must be given from time to time 
to the Indians. It will not hold out above six 
weeks. Your excellency will perceive, in looking 
over Captain Savage's return of the state of the ar- 
tillery, that some essential articles are very scarce. 
As a great number of the gun-bullets do not suit the 
firelocks, some bullet-moulds of dilTerent sizes for 
casting others would be of great advantage to us. 
Our stock of powder is absolutely too Utile ; a ton, 
in addition to what we have, is wanted, as the If 
•■t proportion for th( shot we have a ~ 
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will, notwithstanding every difficulty, exert our- 
selves to the utmost of our power ; and if your ex- 
cellency will be pleased to order a speedy re-en- 
forcement, with a sufficient supply of proviBion and 
ammunition to enable us to hold out a siege, we 
will, 1 hope, by the blessing of God, be able to give 
* good account of any force that will probably come 
tgainet us." 

The picture is gloomy enough ; and was rendered 
the more so from the mistakes of the engineer, a 
Frenchman, who had been employed by General 
Schuyler, and whom it was ultimately found neces. 
sary to arrest and send back to headquarters. Col- 
onel Willett had, from the Rrst, doubted the capaci 
[y of Marquizee, and after his dismissal the work 
proceeded, for the most part, under his own immedi- 
ate direction. 

The garrison had likewise other difficulties to en- 
counter. With the gathering of St. Leger's motley 
forces St Oswego, preparatory to his descent upon 
the Mohawk, the Indians, as has already been seen 
by Gansevoort's letter, began to appear in scouting 
parties in the circumjacent forests. The utmost 
caution was, therefore, necessary on leaving the fort 
even for a short distance. It was during this criti- 
cal period that the familiar incident of Captain 
Gregg and his faithful dog occurred. 

According to the narrative of President Dwight, 
it appears that Gregg and his companion had been 
seduced into a fatal disobedience of orders by the 
clouds of pigeons appearing In the adjoining woods. 
Immediately upon tneir fall the Indians rushed upon 
them for their scalps, which they took, giving each 
a simultaneous cut upon the head with their toma- 
hawks. The corporal had been killed by the shot, 
bat Captain Gregg was only wounded.* Feigning 
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death, however, ha had Ihe presence of mind, and 
the fortitude, lo submit to the subsequent torture, 
without betraying himself by a groan or the quiver, 
ing of a muscle. The Indians departing immedi- 
ately. Captain Gre^ crawled to his Ureless com- 
panion, and pillowed his head upon his body ; while 
his faithful dog ran to a place at no great distance 
thence, where two men were engaged in fishing, 
and, by his implorina; looks and sigiiidcant actions. 
Induced them to follow him to the spot where lay 
his wounded master. Hastening to the fort, the 
fisherman reported what they had seen, and a par- 
ty of soldiers being forthwith despatched to the 
place, the bodies of the wounded and the dead were 
speedily brought into the garrison, as we have seen 
from Ihe colonel's ofiicial account. 

Captain Gregg recovered and resumed hts duties, 
and having served to the end of the war, lived many 
years afterward. 

Another tragic incident occurred at nearly the 
same time. About noon, on the third of July, the 
day being perfectly clear, Colonel Willett was start- 
led from his lieita by the report of musketry. Hast- 
ening to the parapet of the glacis, lie saw a little 
girl running with a basket in her hand, while the 
blood was trickling down her bosom. On inveetr- 
gating the facts, it appeared that the girl, with two 
others, was picking berries, not two hundred yards 
from the fort, when they were fired upon by a. party 
of Indians, and two of the number killed. Happily, 
she who only was left to tell the tale was but 
slightly wounded. One of the girls killed was (he 
daughter of an invalid who had served many years 
in the British artillery. He was entitled to a situ- 




alion in Chelsea Hospital, but had preferred rather 
to remnin in Iho cultivation of a small piece of 
ground at Fort £tanwix, than agaiji to cross the 

By the middle of July, the Indians hovering about 
the fort became so ouraeroua and so Ixild as to oc- 
casion great annoyance. Large parties of soldiers 
only could venture abroad on the most pressing 
emergencies ; and even one of these was attacked, 
several of its numbers being killed and wounded, 
and the officer in command taken prisoner. The 
force of the garrison, at this time, consisted of 
aboui five hundred and fifty men ; ill supplied, as we 
have already seen, both with provisions and muni- 
tions of war. Fortunately, however, un the 3d of 
August, the very day of the investiture of the fort 
by the advance of St. Leger's army under Thayen- 
danegea and Bird, Lieutenant-colonel Mellon, of 
Colonel Weston's regiment, arrived with two hun- 
dred men, and two batteaux of provisions and mili- 
tary etoros. Nut a moment was lost in conveying 
those opportune supplies into the fori. Delay 
would, indeed, have been dangerous ; for at the in- 
stant the last loads arrived at the fort, the enemy 
appeared on the skirt of the forest, no near to the 
boats, that the captain who commanded them be- 
came their prisoner. 

The command of Colonel Gansevoort now con- 
sisted of seven hundred and fifty men, all told ; and 
upon examination it was ascertained that they had 
provisions for six weeks, with fixed ammunition 
enough for the small arms. But for the cannon they 
were lamentably deficient, having barely enough for 
nine rounds perdiem during the period specified. A 
besieging army was before the fort, and its garrison 
was without a flag ! But as necessity is the mother 
of invention, they were not long thus destitute. 
i^npes of white were cut from ammtmition shirts ; 

UMI from a camblet cloak captured from the ene- 
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tny ; while ihe red was supplied rrom such odda and 
ends of clolhee of that hue as were at hand. 

Such was the condition of Fort Schuyler at lh« 
cominencement of the memorable siege of 1777 : an 
event, with its attending circumstances, forming an 
importaut feature in the Northern border wanare 
uf the Revolution. Colonel St. Leger himself ar- 
rived before the fort on the 3d of Au^st, with hu 
whole force, a motley collection of Bmish regulars, 
Hessian auxiliaries, New- York Loyalists, usually 
denominated " Johnson'a Greens," together witn 
numbers of the Canadians, and the Indians under 
Thayendanegea. Sir John Johnson, and Colonels 
CIhus and Butler, were also engaged with him in 
the expedition. A flag was sent into Ihe fort on the 
morning of that day, with a copy of a rather pom 
pous proclamation from St. Legcr, which, it waa 
probably supposed, from its vaunting threats and 
lavish promises, might produf:e a strong impression 
upon the garrison. The object of his address was 
to hold forth security, and not depredation ; he offer- 
ed employment to those who would join his stand- 
ard ; security to the infirm and industrious ; and pay- 
ment in coin for all the supplies the people would 
brir^ to his camp. 

This manifesto, however, produced no effect, then 
or afterward. The siege had been anticipated, and 
the brave garrison, officers and men, had counted 
the cost, and determined to defend the fortress to the 
last. Accordingly, hostilities commenced actively 
on Ihe morning of the following day. The Indians, 
concealing themselves behind clumps of shrubbery 
and stumps of trees, annoyed the mei who were 
employed in raisitig the parapets not a little with 
their rides. Several were wounded ; and ii was found 
necessary immediately to station sharp-sliooiers at 
suitable points, to watch opportunities, and fire in 
rtturn. The 5th was spent in much the same man- 
ner, with the addition of the throwing of a few 
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fort, and some in the barracks. On the evening of 
this day, soon atter it was dark, Ihe Indians, who 
were at least one thousand in number, spread thera- 
selves through the woods, completely cncin^ling the 
fort, and commenced a lerribie yelling, which was 
continued at intervals the greater pan of the night. 
Having thus commenced his operations. Colonel 
St. Leger found means of conveying the intelligence 
to General Burgoyne, not for a moment anticipa- 
ting the distressing circumstances in which the 
Northern commander-in-chief already found him- 
self involved, though but midway in the career of 
victory. Harassed incessantly by the foes he had 
vanquished; unable to obtain supplies, except by 
sending back for Ihem to Fori Geot^e, in which ser- 
vice his troops were already greatly fatigued ; not 
one third of bis horses arrived from Canada ; the 
roads excessively bad, and rendered all but impas- 
sable by a deluge of rain ; with only four days' pro- 
visions on hand, the vaunting general, who had 
boasted in the British capital that with ten thousand 
men he could march through the whole rebel coun- 
try at pleasure, already found himself in an unen- 
viable situation. But on learning the advance of 
General St. Leger, he instantly and justly consider- 
ed that a rapid movement forward, at this critical 
juncture, would be of the utmost importance. If the 
retreating Americans should proceed up the Mo- 
hawk with a view of relieving Fort Schuyler, in Ihe 
event of St. Leger's success against thai place they 
would place themselves between two fires ; or per- 
haps Burgoyne supposed that, were such a move- 
ment to be made on the part of the Americans, he 
might yet throw his army between them and Al- 
bany, and thus compel them either to stand a gen- 
eral engagement or to strike off to the right, and, by 
recrossing the Hudson higher up, secure a retreat 
into New-England. If, on the other hand, the Amer- 
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icana should abandon Fort Schuyler to its fate aad 
theniHelves fall back upon Albany, he argued that 
the Mohawk country would, of course, be enti"ely 
laid open to him, his junction with St. Leger estab- 
lished, and the combined army be at liberty to aelecl 
its future line of operation. But his supplies were 
inadequate to such an extensive operation, and his 
army was too weak to allow him lo keep up such a 
chain of posts as would enable him to bring Ihem 
up daily from the depSi at Lake George. With a 
view, Iherefore, of obtaining immediate relief, and 
of opening a new source of supply, especially of 
cattle, from the upper settlements of New-Sugland, 
the expedition to Bennington, the place of deposile 
of provisions for the Provincial forces, was planned, 
and committed to a detachment of the Hessian 
troops, under Colonel Bauiti, for execution. The 
signal failure of this expedition was calculated still 
farther both to embarrass and depress the iavaders 
while the brilliant success of the militia under Gen 
eral Slarke on that occasion, proving, as it had done 
that neither English nor German troops were in- 
vincible, revived the drooping spirits of the dis- 
heartened, reinspired the people with confidence of 
ultimate success, and was the source of universal 
exultation. 

The progress of events brings us back lo the 
lower Valley of the Mohawk. No sooner was the 
advance of St. Leger upon Fort Schuyler known lo 
the committee and officers of Tryon county, than 
General Herkimer, in conformity with the proclB- 
raation heretofore cited, summoned the militia of 
his command to the field, for the purpose of march- 
ing to the succour of the garrison. Notwithstanding 
the despondency that had prevailed in the early part 
of the summer, the call was nobly responded to, not 
only by the mililia, but by the gentlemen of the 
county, and most of the members of the committee, 
who entered the field eiiher as officers or private 
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volunteera. The fears so generaUy and so recent- 
ly indulged seemed ^ to have vanished with the 
arrival of the invader, and the general soon found 
himself at the head of between eight hundred and a 
thousand men, all eager for action and impatient of 
delay. Their place of rendezvous was Fort Day- 
ion (German Flatts), in the upper section of the ' 
Mohawk Valley, and the moat beauiiful. The regi- 
iiieuts were those of Colonels Klock, Visacher, Cox, 
and one or two others, augmented by volunteers 
and volunteer officers, who were pushing forward 
as though determined at all hazards to redeem the 
character of the county. Indeed, their proceedings 
were by far loo impetuous, since they hurried for- ' 
ward in their march without order or precaution, 
without adequate flanking parties, and without re- 
connoitring the ground over wliich they were to 1 
pass. They moved from Fort Dayton on the 4lh, 
and on the 6th reached the neighbourhood of Oris- 
kany,* where they encamped. From this point an 
express was sent forward by General Herkimer to 
apprize Colonel Gansevoort of his approach, and to 
coDcerl measures of co-operation. The arrival of 
the express at the fort was to be announced by 
three successive discharges of cannon, the reporter 
which, it WHS supposed, would be distinctly heard at 
Oriskany, only eight miles distant. Delays, how- 
ever, intervened, so that the messengers did not' I 
reach the fort until ton or eleven o'clock on the fol- \ 
lowing morning ; previous to which, the camp of thtf 1 
enemy being uncommonly silent, a portion of theii f 
troops had been observed by the garrison to be 
moving aion^ the edge of the woods down the river,' 
in the direction of the Oriskany Creek. The con- 
certed signals were immediately firei.; and as the 
proposition of Herkimer was lo force a passage to 
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the fort, arrangements were inimediatay made bjr 
Colonel GanseToort to effect a diversion of the ene- 
my's attention, by making a gaily from the fort upon 
the hostile camp ; for which purpose two hundred 
men were detailed, consisting one half of Ganse- 
voort's and one half of the MasaaehusettB troops, 
and one fieldpiece, an iron three -pounder. The es- 
ecution of the enterprise was intrusted to Colonel 
■Wiltelt. 

It appears that on the morning of that day, which 
was the 6th of August, General Herkimer had mis- 
givings as to the propriety of advancing any farther 
without first receiving re-enforcements. Hia ofli- 
cers, however, were eager to press forward. A 
consultation was held, in which some of the officers 
manifested much impatience at any delay, while the 
general still urged them to remain where they were 
until re-enforcements could come up, or at least un- 
til the signal of a sortie should be received from the 
fort. High words ensued, during which Colonels 
Cox and Paris, and many others, denounced their 
commander to his face as a Tory and a coward. 
The brave old man calmly replied that he consider- 
ed himself placed over them as a father, and that it 
was not hia wish to lead them lo any dillicully front 
which he could not extricate them. Burning, as they 
now seemed, to meet the enemy, he told them round- 
ly that they would run at his first appearance. But his 
remonstrances were unavailing. Their clamour in- 
creased, and their reproaches were repeated, until, 
stung by imputations of cowardice and a want of 
lidelity to the cause, and somewhat irritated, withal, 
the general immediately gave the order, " March 
on L" The words were no sooner heard than the 
troops gave a shout, and moved, or, rather, rushed 
forward. They marched forward in files rf two 
deep, preceded by an advanced guard and keeping 
flanlis upon each side. 

Having, by 10 o'clock, proceeded rapidly fom 
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to the distance of only Iwii or three miles, the 
guards, both front and flanks, were suddenly shot 
down, the forest mrig with the war-wboops of a sav- 
age foe, unii in an iiiHtant the greater part of the di- 
vision found itself in the midst of a formidable am- 
buscade. Colonel St. Leger, it appeared, having 
heard of the advance of General Herkimer, in order 
to prevent au attack in his iDtreuchmeuLs, had de- 
tached a division of Sir John Johnson's regiment 
of Greens, under Sir John's brother-in-law, Major 
Watt8, Colonel Butler with his rangers, and Joseph 
Brant with a stroug body of Indians, to intercept his 
approach.* With true Indian sagacity, Tfaayenda- 
uegea had selecMd a position admirably fitted for 
his purpose, which was to draw the Americans, 
whom he well knew to be approaching in no very 
good military array, into an ambuscade. The lo- 
cality favoured his design. There was adeep ravine 
crossing the path which Herkimer, with his undis- 
ciplined array, was traversing, " sweeping towards 
the east in a semicircular lorm, and bearing a 
northern and southern direction. The bottom of 
this ravine was marshy, and the road crossed it by 
means of a causeway. The ground, thus partly en- 
closed by the ravine, was elevated and level. The 
ambuscade was laid upon the high ground west of 
the ravine." 

The enemy had disposed himself adroitly, in a 
circle, leaving only a narrow segment open for the 
admission of the ill-starred Provincials on their ap- 
proach. The stratagem was successful. Uncon- 
scious of the presence of the foe, Herkimer, with 
his whole army excepting the rear-guard, composed 
of Colonel Vissclier's regiment, fomid himself en- 
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compasaed at the Arst fire, the enemy cloBing up 
the sap at the insiEUit of making htmaeir known. 
By uiua early completing the circle, the baggagn 
and ammunition wagons, which bad just descended 
into the ravine, were cut off and separated from the 
main body, as also was the regiment of Colonel 
Visscher, yet on the eastern side of the ravine: 
which, as Iheir general had predicted, instantly and 
ingloriously fled, leaving their companions to theii 
fate. They were pursued, however, by a portion oi 
the Indians, and suffered more severely, probably 
than they would have done had they stood by their 
fellows in the hour of need, either to conquer or to 
faU. 

Being thrown into irretrievable disorder by the 
suddenness of the surprise and the destnictiveness 
of the lire, which was close and brisk from every 
side, the division was for a time threatened with an- 
nihilation. At every opportunity, the Ea.yagea, con- 
cealed behind the ininks of trees, darted forward 
with knife and tomahawk to ensure the destruction 
of those who fell ; and many and fierce were the 
conflicts that ensued hand to hand. The veteran 
Herkimer fell, wounded, in the early part of the ac- 
tion, a musket ball having passed through and killed 
hia horse, and shattered his own leg Just below the 
knee. The geneml was placed upon his saddle, 
however, against the trunk of a tree for hia support. 
and thus coiiliniied to order ihe battle. Colonel Cox, 
and Captains Davis and Van Sluyck. were severally 
killed near the commencement of the enga^ment : 
and the slaughter of iheir broken ranks, from the 
rifles of the Tories and the spears and tomahawks 
of the Indians, was dreadful. But even in this de- 

C' rable situation, the wounded general, his men 
pping like leaves around him, and the forest re- 
sounding with the horrid yells of the savages, ringing 
high and wild over the din of battle, benaved with 
the most jierfect firmness and composure. 



jction had lasted about forty-live minutes, in great 
disorder, before the Provincials formed themsclres 
into circles in order to repel the attacks of the en- 
emy, who were concentrating, and closiag iii upon 
them from all aides. From this moment the re- 
sistance of Ihe Provincials was more effective, and 
the enemy attempted lo charge with the bayonet. 
The firing ceased for a time, excepting the scatter- 
ing discharges of musketry from the Indians; and 
as the bayonets crossed, the contest became a death 
(itniggle, hand to hand and foot to foot. Never, 
kowever, did brave men stand a charge with more 
(fauntless courage, and the enemy for the moment 
seemed to recoil— just at the instant when the work 
of death was arrested by a heavy shower of rain, 
which suddenly broke upon the combatants witi 
great fury. The storm raged for upward of an hour 
during nnich time the enemy sought such shelter 
as might be found among the trees at a respectful 
distance ; for they had already suffered severely, 
notwithstanding the advantages in their favour. 

During this suspension of the battle, both parties 
had lime to look about, and make such new dispo- 
sitions as Ihey pleased for attack and defence, oa 
renewing the jnurderoua couflict, The Provincials, 
under the direction of their general, were so fortu- 
nate as to take possession of an advantageous piece 
of ground, upon which his men formed themselves 
intoacircle, and,asthe shower broke away, awaited 
the movements of the enemy. In the early part ol 
the battle, the Indians, whenever they saw a gun 
fired by a militiaman from behind a tree, rushed 
upon and tomahawked him before he could reload 
In oraer to counteract this mode of warfare, two men 
were stationed behind a single tree, one only to fire 
at a time, the other reserving his fire until the In- 
dians ran up as before. The fight was presently re- 
newed, and by the new arrangement, and the cool 
" MUtion done by the fire of the militia fonning 
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the main circle, ihe Indians were made to MulHr 
M*erely; so much so, that tliey began to giit, 
way, when Majur Watts came up with a re-enrorco- 
inent, consisting of another delachnienl of Johnaoo'a 
Greens. These men were mostly Loyalists, who 
had ded from Tryon county, now returned in arma 
against their former neighbours. As no quarrels are 
so bitter as those of families, so no wars are so cruel 
uid passionate as those called civil. Many of the 
Provincials and Greens were known to each other; 
and as they adranced so near as to afford opportU' 
uities of mutual recognition, the contest became, if 
possible, more of a death struggle than before. Mu- 
tual resenlmeiiis, and feelings of hale and rerenge, 
raged in iheir bosoms. The Provincials fired upon 
them as they advanced, and then springing like 
chafed tigers from their covers, attacked them with 
their bayonets and the butts of their musketa. or both 
parties, in closer contact, throttled each other and 
drew their knives : stabbing, and sometimes literally 
dying in one another's embrace. 

At length a firing was heard in the distance from 
the fort, a sound as welcome to the Provincials as 
it was astounding to the enemy. Availing theto- 
selves of the hint, however, a nue-rfe-ruerre was at- 
tempted by Colonel Butler, which had wellnigfa 
proved fatal. It was the sending, suddenly, from 
Ihe direction of the fort, a detachment of the Greens 
disguised as American troops, in the expectation that 
they might be received as a timely re -enforcement 
from the garrison. Lieutenant Jacob Sammooa wu 
the first to descry their approach, in the direction of 
a body of men commanded by Captain Jacob Gar- 
denier, an officer who, during that memorable day, 
performed prodigies of valour. Perceiving that 
their hats were American, Sammons informed Cap- 
tain Gardenier that succours from the fort were com- 
ing up. The quick eye of the captain detected itaa 
rM«, and lie repLed. "Not so: they are enemies 
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don'l you see their green coats !" They coDtinued 
10 advance until hailed by Gardenier; at which 
moment one of his own soldiers, obaervin^ rni ac- 
quaintance, and supposing him a friend, ran to meel 
nim, and presented his h<ind. It was grasped, but 
with no friecidly gripe, as the credulous fellow was 
dragged into the opposing line, and informed that 
he was a prisoner. He did not yield without a 
itniggle ; during which Gardenier, watching the ac- 
tion and the result, sprang forward, and with a blow 
fiom his spear levelled the captor to the duat and 
liherated his man. Others of the foe nistantly set 
upon him, of whom he slew the second and wounded 
a tlurd. Three of the disguised Greens now sprang 
upon him, and one of his spurs becoming entan- 
gled in their clothes, he was thrown to the ground. 
Still contending, however, with almost superhuman 
strength, both of bis thighs were tracistixed to the 
earth by the bayonets of two of his assailants, wiiile 
the third presented a bayonet to liis breast, as if to 
thrust him through. Seizing this bayonet with his 
left hand, by a suddeu wrench he brought its owner 
down upon himself, where he held him as a shield 
against the arms of the others, until one of his 
own men, Adam Miller, observing the struggle, 
flew to his rescue. As the assailants turned upon 
their new adversary, Gardenier rose upon his seat ; 
and although his hand was severely lacerated by 
grasping the bayonet which had been drawn through 
it, seized his spear lying by his side, and, quick as 
Ugbtnmg, planted it lo the barb in the side ol the as- 
sailant with whom be had been clinched. The man 
fell and expired, proving lo be Lieutenant M'Doo- 
ald, one of tbe Loyalist officers from Tryon county. 
All this occurred in far less lime than is necessarily 
occupied by the relation. While engaged in the 
struggle, some of his own men called out to Garde- 
■ ' Fi " for God's sake, captain, you are killing your 
B men !" He replied, ■' Tliey are not our men — 
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they are Ihe enemy— 
from the Provincials 

thirty of the Greens fell slain, and many Indian n 
riora. The parties once more rushed upon eacli 
other with bayonet and spear, grappling and fightinK 
with terrible fury ; white the snatterinf; orshafls and 
the clashing or steel mingled with every dread sound 
of war and death, and the savage yells, more hideous 
than all, presented a scene which can be more easily 
imagined than described. The unparalleled forti- 
tude and bravery of Captain Gardenier infused fresh 
spirits into his men, some of whom enacted wonders 
of valour likewise. It happened during the mS/e, iu 
which the contending parties were mingled in great 
confusion, that three of Johnson^s Greens rushed 
within the circle of the Provincials, and attempted 
to make prisoner of a Captain Dillenback. This 
officer had declared he never would be taken alive, 
and he was not. One of his three assailants seized 
his gun, but he suddenly wrenched it from iiim, and 
felled him with the butt. He shot the second dead, 
aud thrust the third through with liis bayonet. Bat 
in the moment of his triumph at an exploit of which 
even the mighty Hector, or either of the sons at 
Zeruiah might have been proud, a ball laid this brave 
man low in the dust. 

Such a conflict as this could not be continued 
long ; and the Indians, perceiving wltii what ardour 
the Provincials maintained the fight, and Ending 
their own numbers sadly diminished, now raised the 
retreating cry of " OonaJi .'" and fled in every direc- 
tion, under the shouts and hurrahs of the aurviring 
Provincials, and a shower of bullets. Finding, 
moreover, from the firing at tlie fort, that their pres- 
ence was necessary elsewhere, the Greens and Ran- 
gers now retreated precipitately, leaving the riclo- 
nous militia of Tryon county masters of the field.' 
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Thus ended one of ihe severest, and, for the num- 
bera eugaged, one of the most bloody battles of the' 
Revoluuoiiary war. Thougli viccoriouH, the loss of 
the Provincials was very heavy ; and Tryon coud- 
ly long had reason to mourn ihai day. Colonel Par- 
is wus taken prisoner by the enemy, and afterward 
murdered by the Indians. Several other prisoners 
were also killed by the savages, after they had been 
brought into Colonel Butler's quarters, ; 
was said, by the colonel's own tacit consent, if not 
permission in terms. But the general character of 
thai officer forbids the imputation." Major John' 
Frey, of Colonel Klock's regiment, was likewise 
wounded and taken ; and, to show the more than 
savage fury burning in the bosoms of the i 
brought into conflict on this occasion, the disgrace- 
ful fact may be added, that his own brother, who 
was in the Urilish service, attempted to take his Ijfe 
after he had arrived in Butler's camp. The major 
saw hia brother approaching in a menacing manner, 
and called out, " Brother, do not kill me 1 do you 
not know rae \" Bui the infuriated brother rnshed 
forward, and the major was only saved by the inter- 
position of others. The whole number of the Pro- 
vincial militia killed was two hundred, exclusive of 
wounded and lost as prisoners. Such, at least, 
was the American report. The British statements 
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claimed that four hundred of the AmericauB wera 
killed, and two hundred taken prisoners. 

Retaining poaaession of the field, the survirers 
immediately set themselves at work in conatruct- 
ing rude litters, upon which to bear off the wounded. 
Between forty and fifty of these, among whom was 
the commanding general, were removed in this 
manner. The brave old man, no twitba landing the 
imprudence of the meaning — imprudence in allow- 
ing a premature movement at the dictation of his 
suDordinates — had nobly vindicated his character 
for courage during the day. Though wounded, as 
we have seen, in the onset, he had bonie himself 
during the six hours of conflict, under the most try- 
ing circumstances, with a degree of fortitude and 
composure worthy of all admiration. Nor was his 
example without effect in sustaining his troops amid 
the perils by which they were environed. Al one 
time during the battle, while sitting upon his sad- 
dle raised upon a little hillock, being advised to se- 
lect a less exposed situation, he replied, " I will 
face the enemy." Thus, " surrounded by a few 
men, he continued to issue his orders with firmness. 
In this situation, and in the heat of the onslaught, 
he deliberately took his tinder-box from his pocket, 
lit his pipe, and smoked with great compoatire." 
At the moment the soldiers ware placing him on the 
litter, while adjusting the blankets to the poles, three 
Indians approached, and were instantly shot down 
by the unerring rifles of three of the militia. These 
were the last shots tired in that battle. 

The loss of the enemy in this engagement was 
equally, if not more severe, than that of the Ameri- 
cans. The Greens and Rangers of Sir John John- 
son and Colonel Butler must have suflered badly, 
although no returns were given in the contempora- 
neous accounts. Major Watts was severely wound- 
ed, and lef^ on the field, as was supposed, among the 
slain- His death was reported by Colonel WUlett, 
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in his letter to Governor Trumbull, and by other au- 
thorities. But such was not ihc fact. Ueviving 
from faintr.eBS produced by loss of blood, some 
hours after the action, he succeeded in crawling to 
a brook, where, by slaking his thirst, he was pro- 
served from speedy death, and in the course of two 
or three days was found by some Indian suouts, and 
brought into St. Leger^s camp.* But the Indians 
were the most roughly liaudled, having lost nearly 
oiie hundred warriors, several of whom were sa- 
chems iu great favour. Frederic Sammons, who 
had been detached upon a distant scout previous to 
the battle, returning some days after, crossed the 
baitle-iield, where, he aays, " 1 beheld the most 
shocking sight 1 bad ever witnessed. The Indiana 
and white men were mingled with one another, just 
as they had been left when death had first comple- 
ted his work. Many bodies had also been torn to 
^tieces by wild beasts."' 

It has been affirmed that the Indians were per- 
suaded to join in Ibis battle only with great difficul' 
ty, and not until they had been induced to sacrifice 
tneir reason to their appetites. It was very mani- 
fest that during the action many of them were in- 
toxicated. The consequence was, that they suffered 
more severely than ever before. According to tha 
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uarrative of Mary JemiHoa, [he Indians (at least the 
Senecas) were deceived inio the campaign. " The; 
were sent for to see the British whip the rebels. 
They were told that they were not wanted to fight, 
but merely to ait down, smoke their pipes, and loolt 
on. The Senecas went to a man; but, contrary to 
their expectation, instead of smoking; and looking 
on, they were obliged to fight for their lives ; and in 
the end of the battle were completely beaien, with 
a great loss of killed and womided," 

The whole Indian force was led by Thayendanegea 
in person, " the great captain of the Six Nationa,*" as 
he was then called ; and aa the Cayugas had now 
likewise jomed the Mohawks in alliance with the 
arms of England — the Onondagas adopting a doubt- 
ful policy, but always, in fact, acting against the Pro- 
vincials — he must have had a large force in (he Seld. 
Of the Senecas alone, thirty-six were killed and a 
great number wounded. Captain Brant was accus- 
tomed, long years afterward, to speak of the sufTer- 
ings of his "poor Mohawks" io that battle. Indeed, 
the severity with which they were handled on that 
occasion rendered them morose and intractable du- 
ring the remainder of the campaign ; and the unhap- 
py prisonera were the first to minister with their 
blood to their resentment. ■' Our town," says Mary 
Jemison, " exhibited a scene of real sorrow and dis- 
tress when ourwarriors returned and recounted their 
reverses, and stated the real loss they had auattiined 
in the engagement. The mourning was excessive, 
and was expressed by the moat doleful yella, shrielu, 
and bowlings, and by inimitable gesticulations." 

It was unfortunaie that General Herkimer form- 
ed his line of march with so little judgment that, 
when attacked, his men were in no situation to sup- 
port each other ; and more unfortunate still, that he 
marched at all, so long before he could expect to 
bear the concerted signal for the diversion to be 
made in his favour by the sortie of Colonel WilletU 
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The heavy rainslonn, moreover, which caused a 
Buapeusiou of the battit^, hud hkewise the effect of 
delaying ihe sally for aearly an hour. It was made, 
however, as Eoon as U was practicable, and was not 
only completely successful, but was conducted with 
such ability and spirit by the gallant officer to whom 
it was cotLfided, as to win for him the applause of 
the foe himself. In addition to the two hundred 
men detailed for this service, under Colonel Wil- 
leit's command, as before stated, fifty more were 
added to guard the light iron three-pounder already 
mentioned. 

With these troops, and this his only piece of 
mounted ordnance. Colonel Willett lost not a mo- 
ment, after the cessation of the rain, iu making the 
sally. The enemy's soiuiaels being directly in 
sight of the fort, the most rapid movements were 
necessary. The sentmels were driven in, and his 
advanced guard attacked, before he had time lo form 
his troops. Sir John Johnson, whose regiment was 
not more than two hundred yards distant from the 
advanced guard, it being very warm, was in his 
lent, divested of his coat at the moment, and had 
not time to put it on before his camp was assailed. 
Such, moreover, were the celerity of Willeti's move- 
ment and the impetuosity of Ihe attack, that Sin 
John could not bring his troops into order, and their ■ 
only resource was in Ilight. The Indian encamp-', 
meut was next to that of Sir John, and, in turn, was' 
carried with equal rapidity. The larger portion of 
the Indians, and a detachment from the regiment of 
Sir John, were, at the very moment of tliis imex- 

Eected assault upon their quarters, engaged in the ,- 
attle of Oriskaiiy. Those who were left behind ■ 
now betook themselves —Sir John and his men to 
the river, and the Indiana to their natural shelter, 
the woods, the troops of Colonel Willett tiring 
briskly upon them iu their Sight. The amount of 
spoil found in the enemy's camp was so great, that 
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Willetl was obliged to send hastily to the fort for 
wagons lo convey it away. Sevea of these vehi- 
cles were three times loaded and discharged in the 
fort, while the brave little Provincial band held poa- 
aession of the encampmeDts. Among the spotlf 
thus captured, cousisting of camp equipage, cloth- 
iDg, blankets, stores, &c., were ^ve British stand- 
ards, the baggage of Sir John Johnson, with all his 
papers, the baggage of a number of other officers, 
with meinorajida, journals, aud orderly -books, con- 
taining all the information desirable on the part of 
the besieged. While Colonel Willelt was returning 
to the fort, Colonel St. Leger, who was on the op- 
posite side of the river, attempted a movement to 
intercept liim. Willett's position, however, enabled 
him lo form his troops so as to give the enemy a 
full lire in front, while at the same time he was en- 
filaded by the fire of a small fieldpiece. The dis- 
tance was not more than sixty yards between them ; 
and although St. Leger was not backward in return- 
ing the fire, his aim was, nevertheless, so wild as to 
be entirely without effect. The assailants returned 
into the fortress in triumph, without having lost a 
man ; the British Hags were hoisted on the nagstaO' 
under the American ; and the men, ascending the 
parapets, gave three as hearty cheers as were ever 
shouted by the same number of voices. Among the 
prisoners brought off by the victors was Lieutenant 
Singleton, of Sir John Johnson's regiment. Several 
Indiana were found dead in their camp, and others 
were killed in crossing the river. The loss lo the 
enemy, particularly in stores and baggage, was 
great ; while the affair itself was of still more im- 
portance, from the new spirit of patriotic enthusi- 
asm with which It inspired the little garrison. Foi 
this chivalrouB exploit, Congress passed a resolution 
of thanks, and directed the commissary-general of 
military sl>res to procure an elegant sword, ■ ' 
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present ihe same to Colonel ^^'iUett in the name of 
the United States. 

General Herkimer did not long survive the battlfi. 
He was conveyed to his own house near the Mo* 
hawk River, a few miles below the Little Falls, 
where his leg, which had been shattered five or six 
inches below the knee, was amputated about ten 
days after the battle, by a young French surgeon in 
the array of General Arnold, and contrary to the 
advice of the general's own medical adviser, the 
late Doctor Petrie, But the operation was unskil- 
fully performed, and it was found impossible by his 
attendants to stanch the blood. Colonel Willett 
called to see the general soon after the operation. 
He was sitting up in his bed, with a pipe in his 
tnouth, smoking, aud talking in excellent spirits. 
He died the night following ihat visit. His friend, 
Colonel John KoiT, was present at the amputation, 
and affirmed that he bore the operation with uncom- 
mon fortitude. He was likewise with him at the 
time of his death. The blood continuing to flow — 
there being no physician in immediate attendance 
— and being himself satisfied that the time of his 
departure was nigh, the veteran directed the Holy 
Bible to be brought to him. He then opened it aitd 
read, in the presence of those who surrounded hia 
bed, with all the composure which it was possible 
for any man to exhibit, the thirty-eighth Psalm, 
applying it to his own situation. He soon after- 
ward expired ; and it may well be questioned 
whelher the annals of man furnish a more striking 
example of Christian heroism — calm, deliberate, 
and Urm in the hour of death — than is presented in 
this remarkable instance. Of the early history of 
General Herkimer but little is known. It has been 
already staled that hia family was one of the Srst 
of the Germans who planted themselves in the Mo- 
hawk Valley ; and the massive stone mansion, yet 
^^uiding at German Flatts, bespeaks its early opo- J 
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leiice. He was an uneducated man, with, il pos- 
sible, leaa skill in letters even than General Put- 
nam, which is saying mnch. But he was, neverthe- 
less, a man of strong and vigorous understanding 
destitute of some of the essential requisites of gen- 
eralship, but of the moat cool and dauntless cour- 
age. These traits were all strikingly disclosed in 
the brief and bloody expedition to Oriskany. Bui 
he must have been well acquainted with that most 
important of all books — the Biblb. Nor could the 
most learned biblical scholar, lay or clerical, have 
selected a portion of the sacred Scriptures more 
exactly appropriate to the situation of the dying 
soldier than that to which he himself spontane- 
ously turned. If Socrates died like a philosopher, 
.\nd Rousseau like an unbelieving sentimentalist, 
General Herkimer died like a Cbri8t:a(( Hero. Con- 
gress passed a resolution requesting the Governor 
and Council of New- York to erect a monument, at 
the expense of the United States, to the memoir of 
this brave man, of the value of five hundred dollars 
This resolution was transmitted to the Governor of 
New-York, George Clinton, in a letter, from which 
the following passage is quoted ; " Every mark of 

' distinction shown to the memory of such illustrious 
men as offer up their lives for the liberty and hap- 
piness of their country, reflects real honour on 
those who pay the tribute ; and, by holding up to 
others the prospect of fame and immortality, will 
animate them to tread in the same path." Govern- 
or Clinton thns wrote to the committee of Tryon 
county on the occasion : " Enclosed you have a let- 
ter and resolves of Congress for erecting a monument 
to the memory of your late gallant general. Wliile 

. with you 1 lament the cause, 1 am impressed with a 
due sense of the great and justly merited-honour 
in this instance, paid lo the mem- 
man." Such were the feelingj "' 
rvices and memory of 



ed euLertaiiied by the great men of that day, 



Congress is the only nionuinetil, and the reaolutioa I 
itself the only inscripiiuii, which aa yet testify the I 
gratitude of the Republic tti Uenkhal Nichulib Her- 



^r CHAPTER XI. 

Though in fact defeated at Oriakany, the enemy 
claimed, as we have seen, a victory, la one sense, 
it is true, tlm achievctiieul was theirs. They had I 
prevented the advance of the Americans to the suc- 
cour of the fort, and ou their retreat the Americans 
were unable to pursue. Slill the field was won, 
wid retained by ihein. Availing himself of his 
questionable success, however, and well knowing 
liiat days must probably elapse before the garrison 
could become apprized of the whole circumstances 
of the engagement and its issue, St. Leger lost no 
lime ia endeavouring, by false representations, to 
press the besieged to a capitulation. On the same 
night of the battle, therefore, at nine o'clock. Col- 
onel Bellinger and Major Frey, being in St. Leger's 
camp as prisoners, were compelled to address a 
note to Colonel Gausevoort, greatly esaggerating . 
the disasters of the day, and strongly urging a sur- J 
render. In this letter the;^ spoke of the defeat at | 
Oriskany, of the impossibility of receiving any far- I 
ther succour from below, of the formidable force of 
8l. Leger, together with his train of artillery, au- 
nouDc^ the probable fact that Burgoyne and his 
army were liien before Albany, aud staled that 
tonger resistance would only result in "inevitable 

n and destruction." The letter was transmitted 
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genera], Colooel Butler, wbo, in delivering it, made 
3 Terbal demand of soirender. Colonel GaaseToon 
replied that he wouki give no answer lo a Terbal 
eummons, unless delivered by Colonel St. Legei 
himself, but at the mouth of his cannon. 

On the following day a white dag approached llie 
garrison, with a request that Colonel Builer, and 
two other officers, might be admitted into the fort 
as bearers of a message to the comraanding officer. 
Permission being granted, those officers were con- 
ducted blindfolded into the fort, and received by 
Colonel Ganaevoort in his dining-room. The win- 
dows of the room were shut, and candles lighted ; 
a table was also spread, upon which were placed 
some slight refreshments. Colonels Willett and 
Mellen were present at the interview, together with 
as many of the American officers as could be ac- 
commodated in the quarters of their commander. 
After the officers were seated and the wine had 
been passed around, Major Ancrom, one of the mes- 
sengers, addressed Colonel Gansevoort in substance 
as follows : 

" 1 am directed by Colonel St. Leger, the officer 
commanding the army now investing this fort, to in 
form the command<inl that the colonel has, with 
much difficulty, prevailed on the Indians to agree 
that if the fort, without farther resistance, shaU be 
delivered up, with the public stores belonging to it, 
to the investing army, the officers and soldiers shall 
have all their baggage and private property secured 
to [hem. And in order that the garrison may have 
a sufficient pledge to this effect, Colonel Butler ac- 
companies me, to assure them that not a hair of tho 
head of any one of them shall be hurt." (Hera 
turning to Colonel Butler, he said, " That, 1 think, 
was the expression they made use of, was it not 1" 
to which the colonel answered, "Yes.") "I an 
likewise directed to remind the commandaolj 
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the defeat of General Heikimer muat deprii 
f^jrison of all hopes of relief, especially aa General 
Burgoyne is now in Albany ; so ihat, sooner or 
later, the fort musl fall into our hands. Colonel 
St. Lerer, from an eameai desire to prevent farther 
bloodshed, hopes these terms will not be refused, 
ao in this case it will be out or his power to make 
them a^n. It was with great difficulty the Indians 
consented to <he present arrangement, as it will de> 
priv« them of thai plunder which Ihey always cal- 
culate upon on similar occasions. Should, then, the 
present terms be rejected, it will be out of the pow- 
er of the colonel to restrain the Indians, who are 
very numerous, and much exasperated, not only 
from plundering the property, but destroying the 
lives, probably, of the greater pan of the garrison. 
Indeed, the Indians are so exceedingly provoked 
and mortified by the losses they have sustained in 
the late actions, having had several of their favourite 
chiefs killed, that they threalen— and the colonel, if 
the present arrangements should not be entered into, 
will not be able to prevent them from executing 
their threats — to march down the country, and de- 
stroy the settlement, with its inhabitants. In this 
case, not only men, but women and children, will ex- 
perience the sad effects of their vengeance. These 
considerations, it is ardently hoped, will produce a 
proper effect, and induce the commandant, by com- 
plying with the terms now offered, to save himself 
from future regret, when it will be too late." 

This singular oration was of course delivered ex- 
temporaneously, BB also was the following reply, by 
Colonel Willett, with the approbation of Colonel 
Gansevoort ; 

"Do 1 understand you, sirl I think you say that 
you come from a British colonel, who is command- 
er of the army that inveets this fort ; and, by your 
uniform, you appear to be an officer in the British 
aervice. You have made a long speech on the or- 
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casion of your visit, which, stripped of all its super- 
fluities, amounts to this : that yoit come from a Brit. 
iah colonel to the commaiidaui of this garrison, to 
*.ell him that, if he does not deliver up the fort into 
the hands of your colonel, he will send his Indiaos 
to murder our women and children. You will please 
to reflect, sir, that their blood will be on your 
head, not on ours. We are doing our duty; this 
fort is committed to our charge, and we will take 
care of it. After you get out of it, you may turn 
round and look at its outside, but never expect to 
come in again, unless you come a prisoner. I con- 
sider the message you have brought a degrading one 
for a British officer to send, and by no means repu- 
table for a British officer to cany. For my own 
part, I declare, before 1 would consent to deliver 
this fort to such a murdering set as your army, by 

Sour own account, consists of, I would suffer my 
ody to be fiUed with splinters and set on fire, as 
Sou know has at times been practised by sucb 
ordes of v '' -^"^ — '--" ' — ' " 
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n and children killers a 
your array." 

Colonel Willett observes, in his narrative, whence 
these facts are drawn, that in the delivery he looked 
the British major full in the face ; and that he spoke 
with emphasis is not doubted. The sentiments con- 
tained in this reply were received with universal ap- 
plause by the Provincial officers, who, far from be- 
ing intimidated by the threats of the messengere, 
were at once impressed with the idea that such 

ErcBsing eflforts to induce a capitulation could only 
B the effect of doubt, on the part of the enemy him 
self, of his ability either to sustain the siege or car- 



closed. Major Ancrom requested that an English 
sur^on who was with him might he permitlM to 
visit the British wounded in the fort, wliich request 
was g^uted. Major Ancrom also proposed an ar- 
mistice for liree days, which was likewise agreed 
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ttt by Colonel Ganaevoort — the more readily, prob- 
ably, because of his scanty supply of am munition. 

Ou the 9th of August, Coluuel Gansevoorl having 
refused to recognise any verbal messages froui the 
British commander, Colonel St. Leger transmitted 
the substance of Major Ancrom's speech io the form I 
of a letter, protesting that no indignity was intend- | 
ed by the delivery of such a message — a message 
tbat bad been insisted upon categorically by the In- 
dians—and formally renewing the summons of a 
surrender ; adding, that the Indians were becoming 
exceedingly impatient, and if the proposition should 
be rejected, the refusal would be attended with very 
futal consequences, not only to the ^iirrison, but to 
tht whole country of the Mohawk Hiver. 
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" Sw, 
"^Your letter of this d y 
in answer to which I say h 
resolution, with the fore 
defend tbia fort to the la 
Llnited American Slate wh 
to defend it agai[ist all their e 

" I have the honour to be, air, 

" Vour moat ob't humble serv't, 
" Pktkii Gansevooht, 
" Col. commanding fart Schuyler. 

"Gsn. BurrSl, Lcger." 

Failing in these attempis to induce a surrender, 
the besiegers, four days nfierward, had recourse to 
another expedient. It was the issuing of an appeal to 
the inhabitants of Tryon county, signed by Sir John 
Johnson, Colonel Claua, and Colonel John Untler. 
similar in ils tenour to the verbal and written messa- 
ges of St. Leger to Colonel Gansevoort. Messtii- 
5—15 
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gera were despatched with this document into Try- 
oti county, but to no ^ood purpose ; while, as will 
soon appear, some of those messengers were in- 
volved 111 serious difficulty by their errand. 

But if Colonel Willett's success in the brilliant 
execution of the sortie on the Gth entitled him, as it 
unquestionably did, to the commendations he re- 
ceived, a still more perilous enterprise, undertaken 
by him a few days afterward, was thought, alike by 
frienda and foes, to entitle him to still greater ap- 
plause. The artillery of the besiegers was not suf- 
ficiently heavy to make any impression upon the 
works, and there was every probability that the gar- 
rison might hold out until succours should be ob- 
tained, could their situation be made known. Col- 
onel Willeit was not only well acquainted, but ex- 
ceedingly popular, in Tryon county ; and it was sup- 
posed that, should he show himself personally among 
the militia of that district, notwithstanding the ex- 
lent of their suffering in the late expedition, he might 
yet rally a force sufficient to raise the siege. The 
bold project was therefore conceived by him of 
passing at niglil, in company with another officer, 
through the enemy's works, and, regardless of the 
danger from the prowling savages, making his way 
through some forty or fifty miles of sunken morass- 
es and pathless woods, in order to raise the county 
and bring relief. Selecting Major Stockwell for his 
companion, Colonel Wiilett undertook the expedi- 
tion on the 10th, and left the fort at ten o'clock that 
night, each armed with nothing but a spear, and pro- 
vided only with a small supply of crackers and 
cheese, a small canteen of spirits, and in all other 
respects unencumbered, even by a blanket. Having 
emerged from the sally-port, they crept upon their 
hands and knees along the edge of a morass to the 
river, which they crossed by crawling over upon a 
log, and succeeded in getting off unpercelved by the 
sentinels of the enemy ahhough pasi'ing very ne:ir 
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to Ihem. Their firet advance waa into a decp-tan- 
glftd forest, \a which, enveloped in thick darkness, 
they lost their direction, and found it impossibie to 
proceed. While in this state of uncertainty, the 
barkiag of a dog added Utile to their comfort, inas- 
much as it apprized them that they were not far 
from a new Indian encampment, formed subsequent 
to the sortie a few daya before. They were there- 
fore compelled to stand perfiictly atill for several 
hours, and untU the morning star appeared to guide 
their way, Striking first in a northern dlreciioti for 
several miles, and then eastwardly, they traced a 
zigzag course, occasionally adopting the Indian 
method of concealing their trail by walking in the 
channels of streams, and by stepping on sionea 
along the river's edge. In this way they travelled 
the whole of the ensuing day, without making a sin- 
gle halt. On the approach of night they dared not 
to strike a light, but lay down to sleep interlocked 
in each other's arms. Pursuing Iheir journey on 
the I9th, their little stock of provisions being ex- 
hausted, they fed upon raspberries and blackberries, 
of which they found abundance in an opening occa- 
sioned by a windfall. Thus refreshed, they pushed 
forward with renewed vigour, and at an accelerated 
pace, and arrived at Fort Dayton at three o'clock in 
the afternoon.* 

The colonel and his friend received a hearty wel- 
come from Colonel Weston, whose regiment was 
then in charge of Fort Dayton, and from whom he 
obtained the agreeable intelligence that, on learning 
the news of General Herkimer's disaster, General 
Schuyler had ordered Generals Aniold and Larned, 
with the Massachusetts brigade, to march to the re- 
lief of Colonel Gansevoort. Colonel Willett there- 
upon took horse immediately for Albany to meet 
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(ieneral Aniold, who was lo comraand tho e 
tioii ; and in four d;iys aflerward accoDipaiiied Arnold 
back to Fort Uayton, where Che troops were assem- 
bhng. The firsl New-York regiment had been add- 
ed lu the brigade of General Larned, who was yei 
in the rear bringingup the heavy ba^age and stores. 
During WiUett'a brief abeeace to Albany, an in- 
cident occurred in the neighbourhood of Fort Day- 
ton, showing that, if he had been active in bis at- 
tempts to bring succours to the fort,.the enemy, on 
ihe otlier hand, had not been idle. About two miles 
above Fort Dayton resided a Mr, Shoemaker, a dii- 
affected gentleman, who had been in his majesty's 
commission of the peace. Having heard of a clan- 
destine meeting of Tories at the house of that gen- 
tleman, Colonel Weston despatched a detachment 
of troops thither, which came upon the assemblage 
by surprise, and took Ihem all prisoners. Among 
them was Lieutenant Walter N. Butler, from St. 
Leger'a army, who, with fourteen white soldiers 
uid the same number of Indians, had visited the 
German Flatts secretly, with the appeal of Sir 
John .Johnson, Claua, and the elder Butler, referred 
to in a preceding page, for the purpose of persuading 
the timid and disaffected inhabitants to abandon the 
Prorincial cause, and enrol themselves with the 
king's army before Port Schuyler. Butler was in 
the midst of his harangue to the meeting at the mo- 
ment of the unwelcome surprise. General Arnold 
ordered a court-martial, and caused him to be tried 
ts a spy. Of this tribunal Colonel Willett officia- 
ted as judge-advocate. The lieutenant was con- 
victed, and received sentence of death; but, at the 
intercession of a number of officers who had known 
him while a student at law ia Albany, his life was 
spared by a reprieve. He was, however, removed 
lo Albany, and closely imprisoned until the spring 
of the following year. When General the Marquis 
de Lafaveile assumed the command of the Nof'" — 
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department, the friends of the Butler family, in coa- 
jL-quence, as it was alleged, of liis III he<ilth, inter- 
::eded for a mitigated form of imprisonment. He 
was then removed to a privale house and kept un- 
der guard, but shortly afterward effected his escape- 
owing, it was reported, to treachery — and was suh- 
jequently distiuguished aa one of the severest 
Bcuurgea of the beautiful valley which had given 
him birth. 

The address of Johnson, Ciaus, and Butler hav- 
ing been thus introduced among the people of liie 
county, Arnold issued a proclamation from Fort 
Dayton for the purpose of counteracting its influ- 
ence. It was couckod in severe language in regiird 
to St- Leger and his heterogeneous army ; denoun- 
ced those of the people who might be seduced by ins 
arts to enrol themselves under the banner of the 
kiiig ; but promised pardon to all, whether Ameri- 
cans, savages, Germans, or Britons, who might re- 
turn to their duty to the states. 

Meantime, Colonel St. Leger was pushing bis op- 
erations before the fort with considerable vigour. 
Erery effort to intimidate the garrison liaving fail- 
ed, and the commander exhibiting an unsubmittiug 
Bpirit, St. Leger commenced approaching by sap, 
and had formed two parallels, the second of which 
brought him near the edge of the glacis ; but the tire 
of musketry from the covert way rendered his far- 
ther progress very difficult. The fire of his ord- 
nance producing no effecl.his only means of annoy- 
ing the garrison was by throwing shells : but these 
proved of so little consequence as to atford a dis- 
couraging prospect of success. Having advanced, 
however, within one hundred and fifty yards, it is 
not to be denied that some uneasiness began lo be 
manifested within the garrison. Ignorant of the 
fate of Colonel Wiiletl and Major Slockwell, ami en- 
tirely cul off from all communication from wilhout, 
their provisions daily L-xhuusiing. und Imving uu cer- 
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Iniii proapeui of rebef, aotno of the officers 
ineiiced speakiog in whispers or the expediency of 
saving the garrison from a re-enactment of thi 
Fort Wilham Henry IraKedy, by acceding to Si. 
Leger's proffered terms of capitulation. Not »o tht 
commander. After weighing well the circumstuu- 
ceB of the case, he came to the dehberate resolve, 
ill the event of obtaining no succour from without, 
when his provisions were about exhausted, to make 
a sally at night, and cut hia way through the en- 
cainpmenl of the besiegers, or perish in the attempt. 
Fortunately, the necessity of executing the bold 
deiermination did not arrive. The siege had coo- 
tintied until tlieSSd of August, when suddenly, with- 
out any cause within the knowledge of the garrison, 
tlie besiegers broke up their encampment, and reti- 
red in sucb haste and confusion as to leave their 
tents, together with a great part of their artillety, 
camp ejjuipage, and baggage behind. What waa 
the motive for this unexpected flight of a vaunting 
and all but viclorious foe, waa a problem they were 
imable to solve within the fort, although their Joy 
was not, on that account, the less at their deliver- 
ance. It subsequently appeared that the panic 
which produced this welcome and unexpectnl 
change in the situation of the garrison was caused 
by a rute-de-guerre, practised upon the forces of St. 
Leger by General Arnold, who had been wailing 
at Fort Dayton several days for the arrival of re-en- 
forcemeuts and supplies. But, having heard that 
St. Leger had made his approaches to within a ahott 
distance of the fort, Arnold, on the Z-iA of August, 
determined, at all events, to push forward and haz- 
ard a battle, rather than see the garrison fall a s&c- 
riflce. With Ihis view, on the morning of the S3d 
he resumed his march for Port Schuyler, and had 
jiroceeded ten miles of the distance from Fort Day- 
ion, when he was met by an express from Colonel 
UansBvoort with the gratifying intelligence thai the 
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aiege li;iil been raised. The cause of this suiiileii 
movement was yet as great a mystery to the colo 
nel aud his garrison as was the flight of the host of 
Ben-hadad I'rom before Samaria to the King of Isra- 
el, when the Syrian monarch heard the aupemalural 
sound of chariots, aud the noise of horses, in the 
days of Elisha the prophet. Arnold was, of course, 
less in the dark. The ui re um stances were tliese: 

Amone the party of Tories and Indians captu- 
red at Shoemaker's, under Lieutenant Butler, was 
a singular being named Hon-Yost Schuyler. His 

Elace of residence was near the Little Falls, where 
is mother, and a brother named Nicholas, were 
then residing. Hon-Yost Schuyler was one of the 
coarest and most ignorant men in the valley, ap- 
pearing scarce half removed from idiocy ; and yet 
there was no small share of shrewdness in nis 
character. Living upon the extreme border of civi- 
lization, his associations had been more with the 
Indians than the whites ; and tradition avers that 
they regarded him with that mysterious reverence 
and awe with which they are inspired by fools and 
lunatics. Thus situated, aud thus constituted, Hon- 
Yost bad partially attached himself to the Royalist 
cause, though probably, like the Cowboys of West 
Chester, he reaily cared little which party he served 
or plimdered ; and had he been the captor of the 
unfortunate Andre, would have balanced probabili- 
ttea as to the best way of turning the prize to ac- 
count. Be these things, however, as they may, 
Hod- Yost was captured with Walter Butler, and, 
like him, was tried for his Ufe, adjudged guilty, and 
condemned to death. His mother and brother hear- 
ing of his situation, hastened to Fort Dayton, and 
implored General Arnold to spare his life. The old 
woman strongly resembled the gipsy in her char- 
acter, and the eloquence and pathos with which she 
pleaded for the life of her son were long remem- 
bered in the unwritten history of the Mohawk Val- 
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ley. Arnold waa for a time inexorable, and tht 
woiimn became almoat frantic with grief and pas- 
sion on account of her wayward eon. Nicholas, 
likewise, exerted himself to the utmost in behalf 
of his brother. At length General Arnold proposed 
tern^is upon which his life should be spared. The 
conditions were, that Hon-Yoat should hasten M 
Fori Schuyler, and so alarm the camp of Si. Legei 
as to induce him to raise the siege and fiy. The 
convict-traitor gladly accepted the proposition, and 
hi.s mother offered herself as a hosliige for the faith- 
ful performance of his commission. Arnold, how- 
ever, declined receiving the woman as a hostage, 
preferring, and insisting that Nicholas should be re- 
tained for that purpose. To tliia the latter readily 
assented, declaring that he was perfectly willing to 
pledge his life that Hon-Yoet would fuljil his en- 
gagements to the utmost. Nicholas was therefore 
placed in confinement, while Hon- Yost departed 
for the camp of Colonel St. Leger, having made 
an arrangeraent with one of the Oneida Indians, 
friendly to the Americans, to aid him in the enter- 
prise. Before his departnre several shota were 
fired through Schuylers clothes, that he might ap- 

fear to have had a narrow escape ; and the Oneida 
ndian, by taking a circuitous route to Fort Schuy- 
ler, was to fall into the enemy's camp from anothei 
'direction, and aid Hon^Yost in creating the panic 
desired. The emissary first presented himself among 
the Indians, who were in a very suitable state of 
mind to be wrought upon by exactly such a person- 
age. They had been moody and dissatisfied evei 
smce Iho battle of Oriskany ; neither the success 
nor the plunder promised them had been won, and 
they had previously received some vague and indefi- 
nite intelligence respecting the approach of Arnold. 
They had likewise juat been holding a pow-wow, 
or were actually convened in one, for the purpose 
of consulting the Manitto touching the dubious en* 
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terprise in which they were engaged when i Ion- 
Yost arrived. Knowing their character well, he 
commnnicated his intelligence to them In the njust 
mysterious and impoaitig manner. Pointing to his 
riddled garments, he proved to them how narrow 
had been his escape from the approaching army of 
the rebels. When asked the number of the troops 
that Arnold wan leading against them, he shook his 
head mysteriously, and pointed upward to the leaves 
of the trees. Tbe reports spread mpidly through 
[he camps, and, reaching the ears of the commander, 
Hon- Yost was sent for to the tent of St. Leger 
himself. Here he was interrogated, and gave infor- 
mation that General Arnold, with two thousand 
men, waa so near that he would be upou them wiihin 
twenty-four hours. He gave St. Lcger a pitiable 
narrative of his captivity, trial, and condemnation 
to the gallows. It was while on his way to execu- 
tion, as he alleged, that, finding himself not very 
closely guarded, he took an opportunity to effect bi^ 
escape, thinking, at the worst, that he could only 
die, and it would be as well to be shot as hanged. 
A shower of bullets had, indeed, been let fly at mm, 
but fortunately had only wounded his clothes, as the 
general might see. Meantime, the Oneida messen- 
ger arrived with a belt, and confirmed to the Indians 
all that Schuyler had said ; adding, that the Ameri- 
cans had no desire to injure the Indians, and were 
intent only upon attacking the British troops uud 
rangers. While making bis way to the camp of 
the besiegers, the ingenious Oneida had fallen in 
with some two or three straggling Indians of his 
acquaintance, to whom he communicated his busi- 
ness, and whose assistance in furthering the design 
he engaged. These sagacious follows dropped inin 
the Indian camp at different points, and threw out 
alarming suggestions, shaking their heads mysteri- 
ously, and insinuating that a bird bad brought them 
intelligence of great moment. They spoke of war 
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riora in great numbers advancing rapidly upon tbein 
and useS every indirect method of infusing a panic 
into the minds of the listeners who gathered around 
them. The Indians presently begiin to give signs 
of decamping, and Si. Leger essayed in vain lo re- 
assure them. He convened a council of their chiefs, 
hoping that, by the influence of Sir John Johnson 
and Colonels Claua and Biitler, he should still be 
rthls to retain them. Other reports of a yet mora 
terrifying tendency getting afloat, not only among 
thi Indians, but in the other camp, the former de- 
clared that " the pow-wow said they must go ;" and 
a portion of them took their departure before the 
counc'l hreke up. The result was a general and 
precipitple flight. It has been slated that in the 
commencement of the retreat, the Indiana made 
[hemselves merry at the expense of their white 
allies, by raising a shout that the Americanr wera 
upon them, and rhcn laughing at the groundless ter- 
ror thus created. 4.cccraing to the account derived 
by Gordon from the Rev, Mr. Kirkland, an alterca- 
tion took place between Colonel St. Leger and Sir 
John Johnson, the lorirer reproaching the latter 
with the defection of the Hdlans, while the baronet 
charged his commander with but ^n indifferent proB~ 
ecution of the siege. It was m the gray of twilight 
when a couple of sachems, standrng upon a littlr 
eminence not far in the rear, and overhearing thr 
interchange of sharp words between them, put ai 
end to the unpleasant colloquy by raising tht< shoiil 
" They are coming ! they are coming !" Qoih St. LegOi. 
and Sir John commenced their retreat with all po> 
Bible expedition upon hearing such an alarm. Thei 
troops were equally nimble of foot on the occasion 
throwing away their knapsacks and apins, and dis 
encumbering themselves of every hinderance to the 
quick-step ; while the Indians, enjoying the panic 
and confusion, repeated the joke by the way until 
thev arrived at the Oneida Lake. It is belioted. 
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. Ihat it was not the Amoncans alone ol 
whom St. Le^er began tu stand in fear, being quite 
as apprehensive of danger from his own duaky al- 
lies as he was of the approaching army of Arnold. 
There is British authority for stating thai the In- 
dians actually plundered several of the boats belong- 
ing lo their own army, robbing the officers of whatso- 
ever they liked. Witliin a few miles of the camp they 
first stripped off the arms, and afterward murdered, 
with their own bayonets, all those British, German, 
and American soldiers who were separated from 
the main body.* Thus were the threats of savage 
vengeance sent by Colonel St. Legcr to the garri- 
son in some degree wreaked upon his own army. 
Hon-Yost Schuyler accompanied the fiying host to 
the estuary of Wood Creek, where he deserted, 
thridding hia way back lo Fort Schuyler the same 
evening, imparting to Colonel Gansevoort his Rrsi 
information of ihe advance of Arnold. From Fort 
Schuyler Hoo-Yosl proceeded back (o the German 
Platts. On presenting himself al Fort Dayton, his 
brother was discharged, to the inexpressible joy of 
hie mother and their relatives. But he proved a 
Tory in grain, and embraced the lirst opportuuity 
subsequently presented, which was in October, of 
running away to the enemy, with several of his 
neighbours, and attaching himself to the forces of 
Sir John Johnson. 

Immediately on the receipt of Colonel GansC' 
voort's despatch announcing St. Leger's retreat, 
General Arnold push forward a detachment of nine 
hundred men, with directions, if possible, to over- 

' Bl. t.vgDf^ FeWFn uf tbii duutriHU relrenl, adilnHBd to Oinaml 
Burpiflic from OiwflgD, on Ihe a7th of Anguat, cotTvpandl Jtrj 

bun ilnwn. He lUtsi thu Ihe luJuiiii (M Iraiuheroiulj npon thsir 

fta. lit kniu no r»ii>. huwevct. u luppune ihm iben wu luir iliffi- 
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^^^1 lake the fugitives, and render iFieir flight still mora 
^^^B disastrous. On the day rollowing, Arnold himself 
^^H arrived at the fort, where he was received with a 
^^^1 Kalote of artillery and the cheers of the brave gar- 
^^^V rieon. He, of course, found that Gansevoort had 
^^H antieipnied his design of harassing the rear of the 
^^V flying enemv. and had brought in several priaonera, 
^^* together witn large quaniilies of spoil. So great 
was their panic, and such the precipitancy of their 
flight, that they left their tents standing, their pro- 
visions, artillery, ammunition, their entire camp 
^^^ equipage, and large quantities of other articles en- 
^^^ hancing the value of the booty.* 
^^H Thus ended the sieBe of Port Scliuyler, or Fort 
^^H Stanwix, as the public nave always preferred calling 
^^H it. St. Leger hastened with his scattered forces back 
^^H to Oswego, and Ihenco to Montreal. From thai post 
^^H he proceeded (o Lake Champlain, passing up the 
^^H same to Ticonderoga, for the purpose of joining 
^^H the army of But^oyne. Finding that the enemy 
^^H had evacuated the country between the fort and 
^^H Lake Ontario, and that the post could be in no Im- 
^^H mediate danger from that direction, Colonel Ganse- 
^^H voort took the opportunity of visiting his friends at 
^^H Albany, and at the seat of the state government. 
^^H then just organized at Kingston. 
^^H As an evidence of the value placed upon the ser- 
^^H vices of the colonel in the defence of Fort Schuy- 
^^r ler, he was shortly afterward promoted in the stale 
line lo the rank of brigadier-general, vthiie his gal- 
lantry was farther rewarded by a colonel's commifi- 
Bion from Congress in the army of 'he United 
States. f On leaving his regiment, its oBicers pre.. 

■ Adheb ^hei etnolH wfts the «Bcnlaire of SI. Ln^r hjnmflf, con 
talrLing bii pnvaU papen, "Brenl trf which have bpva uietl by tha 
maThor in writing Ibis mid Ihs preceding chapTf n. 

t Thrn tarran Id have btrnn auinelliliur pwiDliar and apanial In Ifait 
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senled him with an affeclionaie letter of congratu- 
lation oil ills promotion, mingled with an expression 
of their regret at the loss to the regiment of " so 
worthy a patron." To which the colonel returned 
I appropriate letter of thanks. The people c' 



Tryon county were, of course, rejoiced that the blow, 
directed, as the enemy supposed, with unerring cer- 
taioty against tbem, nad been averted. They had 



suffered severely in the campaign, but there w 
enough of her sons yet left to swell the ranks of 
General Gales not a Uttle ; and they pressed ardently 
to join his standard, although circumstances did not 
then require them long to remain in the field. 

In Octoher following, when Sir Henry Clinton 
was ascending the Hudson for the purpose cither oi 
succouring or of co-operating with Burgoyne, Colo- 
nel Gitnaevoorl was ordered to Albany by General 
Gates, to take command of the large force then con- 
centrating at that place. Happily, as will appear io 
the succeeding chapters, there was no occasion to 
lest his prowess in his new and temporary com- 



CHAPTER XII. 

Thk temporary pacification of the western pari 

of the slate, resulting from the events of which we 

Jiavejust closed the narrative, affords an opportunity 

for recurring to the invasion of Burgoyne, who was 
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leftin the mid career of victory, checked, it is true, bj 
unexpected and JncreaBing difficulijea, until brougtit 
to a stand by the serious affair of Bennington, hereio- 
fore incidentally disposed of. Oil shifting the scene, 
however, from the head waters of the Mohawk to 
the upper districts of the Hudson. General Gales is 
again found in command of the Northern department, 
Generitl Schuyler, to whose wise measures aud 
indefatigable exertions the country was mainly in- 
debted for arresting the progress of Burgoyne, and 
during whose command the victory of Beuaington 
had been won by General Stark, having been most 
unjustly superseded by express resolution o{ Con- 
gress. There had, during the present year, been a 
very unwise, unworthy, and capricious interierence, 
on the part of Congress, with the command of this 
department. Od the SSLh of March, without a reason 
assigned. General Gates had superseded General 
Schuyler, his superior officer, by order of Congress, 
and on the aad of May, without any expressed mo- 
tive. General Schuyler was restored to the command 
of that department. Again, on the ist of August, it 
was resolved by Congress that General Schuyier 
should repair to headquarters, wEiile the commander- 
in-chief was, by the same resolution, directed to 
ordersuchgeneraloOicer as he should think proper In 
assume the command in Schuyler's place. The day 
after the passage of that resolution. General Wash- 
ington received a letter from the New-England del- 
egation in Congress, suggesting the name of General 
Gates as the officer who would be most likely to 
restore harmony, order, and discipline, and to re> 
lieve our afTairs in that quarter." We have, in a 
former chapter, referred to the prejudices existing 
iwainsi General Schuyler, and the causes of them. 
Tnese had now become so strong, and the Eastern 
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States, in particular, were so hostile to his longer 
continuance in the command, that even hia frienda 
acquiesced in the expediency, though not in. the 
justice, of his removal.* General Schuyler hiraaelf, 
nowever, felt acutely the discredit of being recalled 
at the most critical and interesting period of the 
campaign; when the labour and activity of niakiug 
preparations to repair the disasters of it had been 
expended by him, and when an opportunity was 
ofiered, as he observed, for that resistance and re- 
taliation which might bring glory upon our arms. 

The commander-in-chief paid no heed to the ad- 
visory epistle from the New- England delegates, but 
in a respectful letter to the President of Congress, 
declined the honour of making the selection. Had 
he not thus excused himself, it is not presumption 
to intimate, that, influenced by the peculiar attitude 
which Gates had even then begun to assume, and 
acting, as Washington ever did, under the stem be- 
hests of conscience, he wijuld have made a different 
selection from that proposed to him by the Eastern 
representatives, and which ultimately prevailed. 

General Gates, however, did not jom the Northern 
army until the lUih of August ; and as the time was 
not speciRed within which he was required to re- 
port himself at headquarters. General Schuyler was 
allowed lo remain at the North, with the approba- 
tion both of Congress and the commander-in-chief, 
until atler the campaign had been closed by the sur- 

th* TbU of TiiwDrlfiiagi, wen tagmnmia ticeci iHihcf inl]iaitpHi|H- 
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render of the British cominander a.nd his anny 
Nor w " 



Bels the leas freely proffered, in the cause of lus 
country, because of ihe injustice by which hia pride 
had been wounded. 

After the evacuation of Fort Edward,* aa men- 
tioned in a former chapter. General Schuyler fell 
down the river to Stillwater, on the 3d of' August, 
and began to intrench hia camp there on the 4lh. 
Burgoyne's ill-conceived expedition to Bennington, 
under Colonel Bauni, deprived him of one sizin of 
his effective force on the I6th. It was not until 
near a month afterward, during which time the 
American army had been greatly strengthened at 
Stillwater, that Burgoyne was again prepared to 
advance. Having at length, by dint of alniosl. in- 
credible labour, brought up from Fort George a sup- 
ply of provisions for thirty days, and thrown a 
bridge of boats over the Hudson, the British com- 
mander, with his army, crossed on the 13th and 
14th of September, and encamped on the heights 
and plains of Saratoga. On the night of the I7lh, 
Bui^oyne encamped within four miles of the Amer- 
ican army, and about noon on the 19th advanced 
in full force against it, the latter having, in the 
mean time, advanced towards the enemy three miles 
above Stillwater. Burgoyne commanded his right 
wiug in person, covered by General Frazer and Col- 
onel Breyman, with the grenadiers and light infantry, 
who were posted along some high grounds on the 
right. The front and fianks were covered by In- 
diana, Provincials, and Canadians, The enemy's 
left wing and artillery were commanded by Gen- 
erals Phillips and Riedesel, who proceeded along the 

«iaM«S^-"!lafUon,ufNBW-/ofli-thmiMiw'uliit'v.i/». ...I™ 
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peat road. Colonel Morgan, who was detached to 
observe their motions, and to harass them as ihey 
advanced, soon fell Jo with Iheir pickets in advance 
of their right wing, attacked them sharply, and 
drove them in. A strong corps was immediately 
detached by the enemy against Morgan, who, after 
a brisk engagement, was m turn compelled to give 
way. A regiment being ordered lo the assistance 
of Morgan, whose rifiemen had been sadly scatter- 
ed by the vigour of the attack, the battle % 
newed at about one o'clock, and was mail 
with spirit, though with occasional pauses, for three 
houre, the commanders on both sides supporting 
and re-enforcing their respective parties. By four 
o'clock the battle became general, Arnold, with nine 
Continental regimeuts and Morgan's corps, having 
completely engaged the whole right wing of the 
enemy.* The contest, accidentally commenced in 
the first instance, now assumed the moat obstinate 
and determined character. It was maintained four 
hours longer, the soldiers being often engaged hand 
to hand. The approach of night terminated the bat- 
tle, the Americans retreating to their encampment, 
but not from other necessity than the darkness. 
The enemy were provided with artilleiy, but the 
ground occupied by the Americans would not allow 
the use of field pieces. The fluctuations of the ba^ 
tie were frequent during the day, and although the 
British artillery fell into the hands of the Americans 

Armtld BhAred much in thiB hnLtb- Ha vtya, " Nui a Htikgln gonen] 
offlmr wu on th» field of IwtUe mi the 19th. duLil otening, when Gbei< 

Antold wen In (toal oS t^ co&tre of the camp, lisltbioff to the peal of 

ntameitnna iba field, uid being (|ii«tioiwdbv the gHDanl, hfl revorMa 
thfl uudeciclve prc^renof thd ■ctiufl ; at whidh AnicQd oxeliuinBd, *Jhi 
G—J, I uiU put an nd to it,' and clapping spun to Ul hnrae, galloped off 
al fiiil »peea. CnloDfll Lewie immedieLelr obBerred bo Gitoenl Gach, 
■Yon bad better order hkm back: the eotioa ia going -well, and be maj 
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at every aliernate charge, the latter could neithLi 
turn them upon the enemy nor bring lliem off. The 
wood prevented the last, and the want of a match 
the lirst, as the lint-siock was inrariably carried 
away, and the rapidity of the transitions did not al- 
low the Americans lime to provide one. 

Both armies remained in the same positions until 
the beginning or October, eacli intrenching itself 
within lines and redoubts, which, in the most eligi- 
ble positions, were strengthened with batteries. 
The engineer having the direction of the American 
works at Behmus's Heights was the celebrated 
Polish patriot, Thaddeus Kosciusko, who had also 
served m the same capacity at Ticonderoga. 

The action of the luth of September had again 
essentially diminished the strength of Burgoyne; 
added to which were the great and increasing diffi- 
culties of obtaining supplies, and the perpetual an- 
noyances to which he was subjected by the Amer- 
ican scouts, and still larger detachments, who were 
attacking his pickets, hanging upon his flanks, and 
cutting off his foraging parties. By the 4lh of Oc- 
tober his supplies were ao far reduced that the sol- 
diers were placed upon short allowance ; and his 
position was in other respects becoming ho critical, 
that, hearing nothing from Sir Henry Clinton, for 
whose co-operaiion from New- York he had been 
waiting since the battle of the 19th, the idea of ad- 
vancing was relinquished, and insiead thereof, dis- 
cussions were held respecting the practicability of a 
retreat. This could oniy be done by iirst dislodging 
the Americans, whose forces, disciplined and undis- 
ciplined, now far outnumbered his own, from their 
posts on the heights. On the 4lh of October, Bur- 
goyne sent for Generals Phillips, Riedesel, and 
Frazer, to consult with them on the best moasures 
to be taken. His project was to attack and attempt 
to turn the left wing of iho Americans at once ; but 
the other generals Judged that it would be dun^r- 
oua to leave their stores under bo feeble a protec- 
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lion as eight hundred men, accoi'diiig to the propo- 
sition or their commander. A second consultatiou 
WHS held oil the 6th, at which General Riedesel 
poBitively declared that the aituatioa of the army 
had become so critical, that they must either attack 
and force the intrenchments of Gatea, and thui 
bhuf ahoui a favourable change of affairs, or re- 
croaa the Hudson, and retreat upon Fort George. 
Frazer approved of the latter suggcHliou, and Phil- 
lips declined giving an opinion. General Burgoyne, 
to whom the idea of retreating was most unwel- 
come, declared that he would make, on the 7th, a re- 
connoissajice as near as possible to the left wiug of 
th'i Americans, with a view of ascertaining whether 
it could be attacked with any prospect of success. 
He would afterward either attack the army of Gates, 
or retreat by the route in the rear of battenkill. 
This was his Anal determination, and dispositions 
were made accord j ugly. 

Holly in the afternoon of the T(h, General Bur- 
goyue drew out fitleen hundred men for the purpose 
of making his proposed reconuoissance, which he 
headed himself, attended by Generals Phillips, iUe- 
desel, anil Frazer. They advanced in three col- 
umns towards the left wing of the American posi- 
tionH, entered a wheat-field, deployed inio line, and 
then began cutting up the wheat for forage. The 
movement having been seasonably discovered, the 
centre advanced guard of the Americans beat to 
arms ; the alarm was repeated throughout the hne, 
and the troops repaired to the alarm posts. Colonel 
Wilkinson being at headquarters at the moment, 
was despatched to ascertain the cause of the alarm. 
He proceeded to within sixty or seventy rods of the 
onemy, ascertained their position, and returned, in- 
forming General Gates that Ibey were foragiiu i au 
lempting also to reconnoitre the Ameiican lelt, and 
likewise, ia his opinion, offering battle. After a 
briefconsultalion. Gates said he would indulge ihemj 
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■nd Colonel Morgan, whose rifle corps was fornied 
fk front of the centre, was directed " Id begin Iha 
game."* At his own suggestion, however, Morgan 
was allowed to gain the enemy's right by a circui- 
tous course, while Poor's brigade should attack iut 
left . The movement was admirably expcuted: Iht 
New- York aiid New-Hampshire troops attacked the 
enemy's front and left wing with great impetuosity ; 
while, true to his purpose, Morgan, just at the criti- 
cal moment, poured down like a torrent from the 
hill, and attacked the enemy's riglit in front and 
flank. The attack was soon extended uloug the 
whole front of the enemy with great determination. 
Major Ackland, at the head of the grenadiers, sus- 
tained the attack of Poor with great flrmness. But 
on his right lite light infantry, in attempting to 
change front, being pressed with ardour by Colonel 
Dearborn, were forced to retire under a close (ire, 
and in great disorder. They were re-formed by the 
Earl of Baicarrae behind a lence in the rear of their 
first position ; but, being again attacked with great 
audacity in front and dajiks by superior numoers, 
resistance became vain, and ine whole tine, com- 
manded by Burgoyne in person, gave way, and made 
a precipitate and disorderly retreat to his camp. 
The right of Burgoyne had given way first, the re- 
treat of which was covered by the light infantry and 
a. part of the 24th regiment. The left wing, in its 
retreat, would inevitably have been cut to pieces but 
for the intervention of the same troops, performing 
in its behalf the same service that, a. few moments 
before, they had done for the right. This retreat 
took place in exactly fifty-two minutes after the first 
shot was fired : the enemy leaving two twelve and 
tax six-pounders on the field, with the loss of more 

* GapeTvl Bui^ynA aHerward aulaii to WJLkiDK 
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than fuur hundred officers and men, killed, wouaded, 
aiid captured, and among ilieiii the flower of his of- 
ficers, VIZ., General Fr;tzer, Major Ackland,* 8ii 
Francis Cook, and many oihera. 

The Briiish iroops had scarcely entered their 
lines, when the AmertciUis, led by General Arnold, 
pressed forward, and, under a tremendous lire of 
grapBshol and musketry, aasaulted their works 
throughout their whole extent from right to left. 
Towards the close of the day, the enemy's intrench- 
ments were forced hy the left of the Americans, led 
by Arnold in person, who, with a few of hia men, 
actually entered the works ; but, his horae being 
killed, and the general himself badly wounded in the 
leg, they were forced to retire, and the approach of 

AflUiiuJ- While punulug tho Ajmg eDtrluy, jih^ju^ urer kiUfd ud 
wimulDtl, ha Utwi & vuicd erclum, " Pfvlert Eup, 9ir, KfraiiMi Lm» lH>y ?' 

Iha toTii¥e AaklaiiJ, wha haJ DfmLinAailed tllD grejiaJleniT aiuT WbB Wllua(^ 
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darkiieea induced them to desist from the attack. 
Meantime, on the left of Arnold's detachmeni, the 
MassacLuaetts troops, under Colonel Brooks, had 
beoQ still more aucceaarul, having turned the ene- 
my's right, and carried by storm the works occupied 
by the German reserve. Colonel Breyman, their 
commander, was killed, and his corps, reduced to 
two hundred men, and hotly pressed on all sides, 
was obliged to give way. This advantage was re- 
tained by the Americans, and darkness put an end 
to an action equally brilliant and important lo the 
Continental arms. Great numbers of the enemy 
were killed, and two hundred prisoners taken. The 
loss of the Americans was inconsiderable. 

On the morning of the 9(h, before daybreak, the 
enemy left his position, and defiled into the plain, 
where his provisions were ; but was obliged to hall 
until the evening, because his hospital could not be 
sooner removed.* The Americans immediately 
moved forward, and took possessiiin of the aban- 
doned camp. Burgoyne having condensed his force 
upon some heights which were strong by nature, 
and covered in front by a ravine running parallel 
with the inirenchment of hia late camp, a random 
fire of artillery and small arms was kept up through 
the day : parlictilarly on the part of the enemy's 
aharp-shooters and Provincials, who were stationed 
in coverts of the ravine, which rendered their tire 
annoying to every person crossing their line of vis- 
ion. It was by a shot from one of these lurking par- 
ties that General Lincoln, late in the day, received a 
severe woiuid in the leg, while riding near the line. 

• Mtmoin of Iha Bucgim >le Rinlesel, Of Ihii liidr Gennml ^lUc- 

wlOi tauB ax tibe noiul of her mtfeniiBi. With two loi^Dt childrw, 
■hs sceujnpiuiied her hofbuid, MajoT-^DanJ the Buoa do RiHiian], 
horn Oflnnuiy In EngLaBiL, from EuaIbjiJ to CfeDwIb. «iid rrain tha IhA 
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Tha ffallant Frazer, who had heen inorlally 
wounded the day before, died at 8 o'clock on the 
monting of the 8th. On the evening of his fall, 
when it was rendered certain that he could not re- 
cover, he sent for General Burgoyne, and requeated 
that he might be buried at 6 o'clock the following 
evening, on the crest of a hill upon which a breast- 
work had been constructed. It was a subject of 
complaint against Burgoyne, that, in order to com- 
ply with this request, he delayed his retreat, and 
thus contributed to the misfortunes of his army, 
fie That as it may, the dying soldier's request was 
observed to the letter. At the hour appointed, the 
body was borne to the hill that had been indicated, 
attended by the generals and their retinues ; the fu- 
neral service was read by the chaplain, and the 
corpse interred, while the balls of the American 
cannon were flying around and above the assembled 
mourners.* 

It was evident, from the movements in the ene- 
my's camp, that he was preparing to retreat ; but 
the American troopis having, ia the delirium of joy 
consequent upon llier victory, neglected to draw and 
eat their rations, being, withal, not a little fatigued 
with the two days' exertions, fell back to their camp, 
which had been left standing in the morning. Re- 
treat was, indeed, the only alternative remaiuing to 
the British commander, smce it was now quite cer- 
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tain [hat he could not cut hia way through the Amei- 
ican arm;, and his supphes were reduced to a short 
allowance for five days. He accordingly commen- 
ced his retreat that night, but Uuf^ered by the way ; 
80 ihat on the lOih he was yet near Saratoga, where 
he took up a position. During this retreat he or- 
dered the farmhouses to be burned by the way, 
among which was the elegant mansion of General 
Schuyler, with its mills and onl-buildings. This 
conduct on the part of the British commander was 
viewed as alilte disreputable and unnecessary.* 

Well knowing that a farther retreat, with a view, 
if possible, of reaching his depit at Fort George, and 
escaping through the lakes, was now the only move- 
ment to which Burgoyne could have recourse to 
save the shattered remains of his army, Gates lost 
no time in throwing several strong detachments of 
troops into hia rear. A division of fourteen hun- 
dred was stationed on the heights opposite the ford 
• at Saratoga ; two thousand in his rear, to prevent his 
retreat upon Fort Edward ; and fifteen hundred at 
a ford yet higher up. Apprehensive that he should 
be entirely penned up, Bui^oyne sent forward a 
corps of artificers to repair the bridges ; but these, 
though strongly guarded, were driven precipitately 
back. His thoughts were next directed to the open- 
ing of a passage by the way of Fort Edward ; but 
the Americans had already repossessed themselves 
of that work, and were well provided with artillery. 
Thus environed with difficulties, which were in- 
creasing every hour, hia efTective force reduced to 
less than three thousand five hundred men — the 
American army increasing every moment, and now 
forming an almost entire circle around him— har- 

• " Tho cruellisi whfoli nark lh» relroM of jirar atmy, in iMroinj Ibi 
gtliUemaB'i mud ffirmen' hodKa u it p«a»d fiiuDg, 1UV llmcHt. unaig 
fiviiiasd DBticnu, wilhont pntwdenl ; Ihev auciuid nrf „.j— —..— —*. 
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assi^d al all poinia, especially by the sharp-shoot- 
ers who hovered about him — Burgoyne was driven 
to the nece93Jty of euteriiig iato a conveiitioo with 
General Gales, which was done by the unanimous 
consent of a general council of hia officers. The 
proiiminariea were soon adjusted, and on the ITth 
of October the royal army surrendered prisoners 
of war. At the opening of the csmpaigu the army 
of Burgoyne numbered nine thousand two hundred 
and thirteen men. The number that laid down their 
arms was five thousand seven hundred and fifty-two. 
His Indian allies had aU, or nearly all, abandoned 
him several days before. 

On the same day thnt the articles of capitulation 
were carried into effect, Burgoyne, with his general 
officers, vnts received in the quarters of General 
Gates, and Entertained by him at dinner. 'Iliey 
were received with the utmost courtesy, and with 
the consideration due to brave but unfortunate men. 
The converaation was unrestrained, alTable, and 
free." Indeed, the conduct of Gates throughout, 
after the terms of the surrender had been adjusted, 
was marked with equal delicacy and magnanimity, 
as Burgoyne himself admitted iii a letter to the Earl 
of Derby. In that letter ihe captive general partic- 
ularly mentioned one circumstance, which he said 
exceeded all he had ever seen or read of on a like 
occasion. It was the fact that, when the British 
soldiers had marched out of their camp lo the place 
where they were lo pile their arras, nut a man of the 
American Iroaps tea* to be seen. General Gates liaT- 
ing ordered his whole army out of sight, that not 
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one of them should be a spectator of the humiliatioii 
of the British troops, nor offer the smallest insult to 
the vanquished. This was a refinement of ilcUca- 
cy, and of miUtary generosity and politeness, re- 
flecting the highest credit upon the conqueror ; aiul 
was epoken of by the officers of Burgoyne in llie 
strongest terms of approbation. 

Flushed with hia fortuitous success, or, rather, 
with the success attending his fortuitouii position, 
Gates did not wear his honours with any remarka- 
ble meekness. On the contrary, his bearing, even 
towards the commander-in-chief, was far from re- 
spectful. He did not even write to Washington on 
the occasion until after a considerable time had 
elapsed. In the first instance, Wilkinson was sent 
as the bearer of despatches to Congress, but did Dot 
reach the seat of thut body until fifteen days after 
the articles of capitulation had been signed; and 
three da^s more were occupied in arranging his pa- 
pers before they were presented.* The first men- 
lion which Washington makes of the defeat of Bur- 
goyne is contained in a letter written to his brother 
on the 18th of October, the news having been com- 
municated to him by Governor Clinton. He spoke 
of the event again on the IDth, in a letter addressed 
to General Putnam. On the 36th, in a letter ad- 
dressed to that officer, he acknowledges the receipt 
of a copy of the articles of capiinlation/rom A™,* ad- 
ding, that that was the first authentic intelUgence he 
had received of the affair, and that he had begun ta 
grow uneasy, and almost to suspect that the previ- 
uus accounts were prematore. And it was not Dn> 
til the ad of November that Gates deigned lo com- 
municate to the commander-in-chief a word upon 
the subject, and then only incidentally, as tliough it 
were a matter of secondary importance.f 

CoofieH thJil tb« ibouli] cmnpljnunl Cnlonol WilkiMou wiih Uh fiH 
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General Schuyler was in the camp with Galea ai 
ihe lime of [he surrender, though without any per- 
Boaal command; and when Burgoyne, with his 
general officers, arrived in Albany, they were the 
guests of Schuyler, by whom they were treated 
with great hospitality. The Baroness de Riedesel 
speaks with great feeling of the kindness she re- 
ceived from General Sehuyler on lier first arrival in 
the camp of General Gates, and afterward at the 
hands of Mrs. Schuyler and her daughters in Alba- 
ny. The urbanity of his manners, and the chivalric 
magnanimity of Ida character, smarting as be was 
under the extent and severity of his pecuniary loss- 
es, are attested by General Burgoyne himself, iu 
his speech, in 1778, in the British House of Com- 
mons. He there declared that, by his orders, " a 
very good dwelling-house, exceeding large store- 
houses, great sawmills, and other out-buildings, to 
the value, altogether, perhaps of :ClO,000 sterling," 
belonging to General Schuyler, at Saratoga, were 
destroyed by tire a few days before the surrender. 
He said, farther, that one of the Hrst persons he saw, 
after the convention was signed, was General 
Schuyler : and when expressing to him his regret 
at the event which had happened to his property. 
General Schuyler desired him " to think no more of 
it, and that the occasion Justified it, according to the 
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ginciples and rules of war. He did more," said 
urgoyiie ; " he sent an aid de-camp* lo coiiduci 
me to Albany, in order, as he expressed it, in pro- 
cure beilcr quarters than a stranger might be able 
10 lind. That gentleman conducted me to a very 
elegant house, and, lo my great snrpriBe, presented 
me to Mra. Schuyler and her family. In that house 
I remained during my whole stay in Albany, wit h» 

I table of more than twenty covers for me and^^^H 
friends, and every other possible demonatratioi^^^l 
hospitality." ^^H 

CHAPTER Xlll. ^H 

Sutfu'.-^wBiusLv with the events rapidly sketclm^' 
in the O'-e^e'ling chapter, an expedition from New- 
York to the Ncnh was undertaken by Sir Henry 
Clinton, to which an incidental reference has al- 
ready been made. The obvious intention of Sir Hen- 
try was lo relieve General Burgoyne : a fact admitted 
by Sir Henry himseK, who excused the delay by 
stating that he could n'lt attempt it sooner without 
ieaviiig the defences of New.York loo feebly guard- 
ed. This expedition consis'ed of about three thoii- 
aand men, convoyed by a fleet under Commodore 
Hoihain, who proceeded up the Hudson River early 
in October, and was destined, in the first instance, 
against Forts Montgomery and Clinlon, near tlie 
Boutheni boundary of the Hii{hlands. Those for- 
tresses had been consirucled chieHy hr the pur- 
pose of preventing the ships of the ereray from a»^ 
cending the river, and were not defensible in ititi 
. rear. They were commanded by Governor Olinton. 
I with the assistance of General Jamea Clinton, hia 
! brother. 
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The troops of ihe enemy were lauded at Slonej 
Point, twelve inilea below the forts. A small ad- 
vanced party of the Americans was met and attack- 
ed at about 10 o'clock in tlie laornin^ of the 6th of 
October, when wittiiu two and a half miles of tile' 
fort. This party was, of course, driven in, having 
returned tlie euemy's Are. When arrived wilhiu a 
mile uf the foria, Sir Henry divided his troopa into 
two columns ; the one, consisting of nine hundred 
men under Lieutenaot-colouel Campbell, was desiin 
ed for tlie attack on Fort Montgomery ; the other, 
under the immediate command of Sir Hen^ Clin- 
ton, was to storm the stronger post of Fort Clinton. 
Ascertaining that the enemy were advancing to the 
west side of the mountain, to attack his rear. Gov- 
ernor Clinton ordered a detachment of upward of 
ono hundred men under Colonel Lamb, together 
with a brass tieldpiece aud fifty men more, to take 
a strong position in advance. They were soon 
sharply engaged, and another detachment of an 
equal number was sent to their assistance. They 
kept their (leldpiece sharply playing upon the ene- 
my's advancing column, and were only compelled 
to give way by the point of the bayonet, spiking 
their fieldpiece before they relinquished it. In this 
preliminary encounter the loss of Sir Henry was 

Pressing rapidly onward, both forts were in a 
few minutes attacked with vigour upon all sides. 
The fire was incesaaat during the afternoon until 
about Ave o'clock, when, a flag approacliing, Lieuten* : 
atii-coloiiel Livingston was ordered to receive it,' 
The ofiicer was the bearer of a peremptory sum- 
mons to surrender, as he alleged, lo prevent the ef- 
fusion of blood. Nor would he treat, unless upon 
the basis of a surrender of the garrison as prisoners 
of war, in which case he was authorized to assura, 
^^rem of good usage. The proposition being reject- 
^^ '• with scorn," in about ten minutes the attack 
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was renewed, and kepi up until after dark, n)Ma 
the enemy forced Ihe American lines ajid redoubts 
at both forta, and the garrisons, determined not to 
sii.'render, undertook tu fight iheir way out. The 
last attack of the enemy was desperate ; but the 
Americana, militia as well as regulars, resisted with 
great spirit, and, favoured by the darkness, many ot 
them escaped. Goveruor Clinton himself escaped 
by leaping a precipice in the dark, and jumping intA 
a boat, ill which he was conveyed away. His broth- 
er was wounded and taken prisoner. Of the British 
forces. Lieutenant- colon el Campbell and Count Gra- 
bouski, a Polish nobleman, engaged as a volunteer 
under Sir Heniy, were slain. The loss of the 
Americans, killed, wounded, and missing, was stated 
at two hundred aud Rdy. The British loss was sta- 
ted at two huiufred, but was believed to have been 
much more tlian thai of the Americans. 

On the 7lh, a summons to surrender, signed joint- 
ly by Sir Henry Ciintnn and Commodore Hotham, 
■was sent to Fort Constitution ;• but the flag was 
fired upon, and returned, To avenge the insult, an 
attack was immediately determined upon ; but on ar- 
riving at the fort on the following day, there was 
iio enemy to assault, an evacuation having taken 
place, so precipitate as lo leave considerable booty 
to the conqueror. Sir Henry Chnlon proceeded no 
farther, but a strong detachment of his army, under 
General Vaughan, pursued the enterprise, with 
■Commodore Hotham, as far north as jGsopus,-|- de- 
stroying several vessels by the way. At .^sopus 
Creek there were two small batteries and an arm- 
ed galley, mounting, however, in all, but six or aev- 
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ea guns. These were easily sileaced. General 
Vaugban then effected a landing, marched lo the 
town, and laid it in ashes. Large quantities of 
stores had been accumulated at this place, which 
were, of course, destroyed. Disappointed, however, 
by the disastrous termination of the campaign of 
Uurgoyne, Sir Henry Clinton made an expeditioua 
return to the city. 

But the war was this year fruLtful tn military 
events in other parts of the confederation, some of 
the principal of which may appropriately be passed 
in review at this stage of the present chapter. In 
the month of March, after the return of the British 
troops from their bootless expedition through the 
Jerseys, to New- York, Colonel Bird was detached 
against Peekskill, with live hundred men, for the 
purpose of destroying the American stores deposit- 
ed at that place. General M'Dougall, comraauiling 
a small guard at the depdi, on the approach of a 
force which he had not tne power lo resist, set lire 
to the stores and retreated. A similar expedition, 
for the same object, was directed against Danbury 
towards Ihe close of April, consisting of two thou- 
sand men, under the conduct of Major-general Try- 
on. Landing at Compo Creek, between Norwalk 
and Fairfield, the march of Governor Tryon to the 
point of his destination was almost unopposed. A 
large quantity of provisions, beef, pork, and flour, 
had been collected by the Americans at that place, 
which were guarded only by about one hundred mi- 
litia and Continental troops. Not being able to 
oppose the enemy. Colonel Huntington retired to a 
neighbouring height, and awaited re- enforcements. 
The town of Danbury and the stores were burned on 
the 26th of April.* During the afternoon and fol- 
lowing night. Generals Wooster, Arnold, and SiUi- 
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man colleclcd such militia forces as ihey could, for 
the purpose of harasaing the retreat of the enemj 
the next morning-. With three huudred men, Woos- 
ter galliinlly attacked his rear at 1 1 o'clock on the 
STlh, while Arnold, with five hundred more, awaited 
his arrival at Ridgeway. Wooster fell, mortally 
vrounded, and hia troops were obliged to give way. 
At Hidgcway, Arnold skirmished with the eaemj 
for about au hour, but could not make a. staud, oi 
prevent them from remaining al that place over 
night. On the 2Sth, the march of the enemy wa« 
resumed, as also was the skirmishing by General 
Arnold, which was coniiuued until five o'clock in 
the afternoon ; when, as they approached thdr 
ships, the Americaiis charged with intrepidity, but 
were repulsed and broken. Embarking immediate- 
ly. Governor Tryon returned to New- York, with a 
loss of one hundred and seventy men. The loss of 
the Americans was one hundred. These predatory 
excursions were retaliated by the Americans under 
Colonel Meigs, who made a brilliant expedition 
against Sag Harbour, where the enemy had collect- 
ed a quantity of stores. The guard was taken by 
BUTprise, the place carried by the bayonet, the stores 
destroyed, including twelve transport vessels, and 
Colonel Meigs reciossed the Sound to Guilford 
without the loss of a man. 

After the return of the British forces from New- 
Jersey, Sir William Howe suffered them to remain 
upon Slaten Island until near midsummer, when, as 
the reader lias seen in a previous chapter, he era- 
barked with sixteen thousand men, and sailed for 
the Chesapeake Bay. On the 34th of August ha 
landed at Elkton, whence, after being joined by 
Generals Grant and Kuyphausen, he directed his 
march upon Philadelphia. Anticipating the design 
of the British commander, Washington threw him- 
self, with his whole disposable force, between Sir 
William and Philadelpbiu, for the purpose of inter- 
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cepting and bringing Mm to a general engagement. 
The disastrous battle of Brandywine was fought on 
the 1 Itli of Sepleniher. Tlie loss of the Americans 
wiis three hundred killed, and sis huudred wounded 
and taken priaoiiers. That of the enemy was about 
one hutidred killed and four hundred wounded. 
While General Washington with the main array re- 
treated across the Schuylkill, Geueral Wayae traa 
left at the Paoli with fifteen hundred men, for the 
purpose of gaining and harassing the enemy's rear. 
But, notwithstanding the wonted vigilance of thia 
officer, he was surprised in the course of the night, 
and routed, by Geueral Gray, who had been detach- 
ed for that purpose with iwo regiments of the ene- 
my's line and a body of light troops. General 
Wayne had attempted to conceal himself upon aa 
elevated piece of woodland, having an opening of a. 
few acres upon which his troops bivouacked for the 
night, in perfect security, as was supposed. The 
approach of the enemy was so cautious as to take 
the Americans completely by surprise. Guided by 
the light of their fires, the enemy succeeded in cut- 
Ling olT their outposts and pickets without noise, and 
then rushed upon the steeping camp without firing a 
gun, and depending alone upon the bayonet. Three 
hundred were slain, many of whom were transfixed 
with bayonets as they lay sleeping in their teuU. 
But, though surprised. General Wayne was cool and 
self- possessed ; and, as the enemy himself acknowl- 
edged, " by his prudent dispositions" in the moment 
of alarm, succeeded xn bringing 00" the remainder of 
lis troops. • 

* Simm tAeurr y«n *st the diittn uJJi«n ut the nei^boorlHiad of 
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General WashingtoD had taken post on the ean- 
em bank of the Schuylkill, about sixteen miles from 
Germantown. General Howe marched upon Ger- 
maiitown with his main army, where he arrived on 
the 26th of September. On the 3Ttli, Lord Corowul- 
lis took poaaeasion of Philadelphia without resist- 
ance. On the 4tli of October, the battle of German- 
town was fought, in which it was claimed by the 
enemy that the Americans were defeated, although 
it was, in fact, a drawn battle. This action was 
produced by an attempt of the commander-in-chief 
to effect something by way of surprise. Having 
ascertained the situation of the enemy, the Amer- 
icans marched all night, and arrived at Germantown 
at daylight. The enemy was attacked upon two 
quarters, in both of which the Americaiis were buc- 
cessful. Indeed, the enemy, as it was afterward 
ascertained, were thrown into such a state of tumuli 
and disorder, and so panic-stricken, that a retreat to 
Chester had been resolved upon. But the morning 
was so excessively dark and foggy, that neither the 
advantages gained by the Americans, nor the confu- 
sion of the enemy, could be perceived. This cir. 
cumstance, by concealing from the Americans the 

1 Bc[i£<» lo Britiih bufiuiw, daHac t)i* tlngglii (oi Amehcu inih- 
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tniL situation of the enemy, obliged the coromander- 
in-chief to act with more caution and lesa expedi- 
tion than be could have wiahed : and, what was Btil) 
more unfortunate, it served to keep the different di- 
visions of the Americans in ignorance ofeach other's 
movements, and preventing- their acting in concert. 
It alEO occasioned Ihem to mistake one another for 
the enemy. In this situation, it was considered im- 
safe to push too far through a strong village, while 
enveloped in a haze so thicii as to border upon posi- 
tive darkness. The consequence was a retreat by 
the Americans at the very instant when victory was 
declaring in their favour. The action lasted two 
bours, and the fighting was severe, the loss of the 
Americans being about one hundred men, kiUed, 
wounded, and missing. Among the slain was the 
brave General Nash, of North Carolina. Severe, 
however, as the action was, the enemy were ren- 
dered nothing better by the event ; while the result 
was regarded by Washington " as rather unfortu- 
nate than injurious."" 
Rut aJl the advantages thus gained by the enemy 

■ Thii bnrf ■cconni of tha b&iile of Genmjiiown it ilnwn fttm Wo>h- 
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tlie North. Anoiher circumstance, grailTying to \he 
friends of the American arms, was the repulse of 
L^ouni Douop, at Red Bank. The couut, a. brave 
and experieoced officer, fell, mortally wounded, and 
about 400 hundred of his troops were killed. The 
laurels von by Colonel Christopher Greenei the 
American commander ou thiiL occasion, were nol 
[he less creditably worn because of the necessity 
which corapeUed him subsequently to abandon the 
post, on the approach of ComwalUs with a greatly 
superior force. 

But neither the fall of Burgoyne nor the flight of 
St. Leger reUeved the border settlements beyoHil 
Albany from their apprehensions. Though in less 
danger of a sweepiug invasion, yet the scouts and 
scalping parties of the Tories and Indians were con- 
tinually hovering upon their outskirts ; and so crafty 
were the foe, and so stealthy their movements, lliat 
no neighbourhood, not even the most popnlous vil- 
lages, felt themselves secure from those sudden and 
bloody irruptions which mark the annals of Indian 
warfare. Very soon after the capture of Burgoyne, 
there was an occurrence in the neighbourhood of Al- 
bany, of a highly painful description. Previous to 
the commencement of the war, a militia compauv 
had been organized in the town of Berne, compri- 
sing eighly-Hve men, commanded by Captain Ball 
On the breaking out of hostilities, the captain, with 
sixty-three of nis men, went over to the enemy, 
Thus deserted by their leader, the command of the 
residue of the company devolved upon the ensign, 
Peter Deitz. These all embraced the cause of the 
country, and for the safety of their settlement threw 
up a little picketed fort, at a place now called the Bea- 
ver Dam. Deitz was soon afterward commissioned 
a. captain, and his brother, AVilliam Deilz, his lien- 



tenant. On the approach of Biirgoyiie Ihisy march- 
ed to Saratoga, and joined the arjny of Gales. Hem 
the captain was killed by the accidental discharge 
of the gun of one of his own men. William Deitz 
immediately succeeded to the vacancy, aad render- 
ed such good service in the campaign as specially 
to incur the veugeance of the Tories and Indians. 
Availing themselves of an early opportmiily to glut 
their hate, a party of them stole into the settlement 
of Berne, where they surprised and made prisoiiei 
of the captain in his own house. They next brought 
him forth into the conrt, bound him to the gale-post, 
and then successively brought out his father and 
mother, his wife and cnildren, and deliberately mur- 
dered them all before his eyes! The captain was 
himself carried a prisoner to Niagara, where he ul- 
timately fell a sacrifice to their cruelty. Aji in- 
stance of more cool and fiendlike barbarity does 
not occur in the annals of this extraordinary con- 
test. It was only equalled by the conduct of the 
Tories afterward at Wyoming, and transcended by 
the refinement of cruelty practised by a French offi- 
cer, during one of the earlier wars of the Indians, 
upon an unhappy prisoner among the remote tribe 
of the Diononimdies, as related by La Potherie. 

Other incidents occurred at Albany and iu its 
neighbourhood, at about the same period, which are 
deemed worthy of note. At the time of Sir John 
Johnson's flight from Johnstown, his lady had re- 
mained behind, and was removed immediately, or 
soon afterward, to Albany. It was in this year that 
Mr. John Taylor, after having performed several 
important conlidential services under the direction 
of General Schuyler, was appointed a member of the 
Albany Council of Safety. He was a man of great 
shrewdness and sagacity, deliberate in the forma- 
tion of his purposes, and resolute in their execution 
when matured. The Whigs of Albany were greatly 
annoyed during the whole contest by the Loyalists 
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lident amoRK them : many of whom, it was db- 
covered from time to lime, must have been in cor- 
respondence with the enemy. The duties of the 
Council of Safety were consequently the more ar- 
duous, requiriog sleepless vigilance and unwearied 
activity, together with firmness and energy in some 
cases, and great delicacy in others. A watchrul 
though general Hurveillance was necessarily enfor-' 
ced over the community at large, while an eye of 
closer acniiiny was kept upoti the character and 
conduct of great numbers of individuals composing 
that community. Mr. Taylor was in every respect 
equal to the station, and was singularly fortunate 
hoth ill detecting and defeating the evil machina- 
tions of the adherents of the crown. 

Among his early discoveries was the important 
clrcumatance that Lady Johnson was in active and 
frequent correspondence with her husband, and that 
the facilities derived from confidential agents and 
her powerful connexions enabled her to keep the 
enemy on either side — in New- York and Canada — 
correctly advised, not only of the movements and 
designs of each other, but hkewise of the situation 
of American afl'airs. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Taylor proposed a resolution to the council, directing 
her removal forthwith from Ihat part of the country. 
The proposition was received with disfavour, und 
encountered much opposition in the council. Some 
of the members seemed to lack the firmness neces- 
sary to adopt such a resolution, anticipating the re- 
sentment and probable vengeance of the baronet, on 
hearing that his lady had been treated with anything 
I'ordering upon harshness : while others, probably, 
thought the precaution either would be useless, or 
Ihat it was scarce worth while thus to wage war 
upon a woman. Convinced, however, of the dan- 
ger of her longer presence in that section of th« 
country, Mr. Taylor urged her removal so strenu- 

ily as at length to prevail, taking upon himaiJf 
ofthe order. 
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Bir Johii, greally exasper<Lied at Ihe ineaaurc, 
availed himself of a flag lo admonish the mover of 
the resolution that, should the chances of war 
throw that gentleman into his posseEsion, he should 
be inatautly delivered over to the fury of the sava- 
ges. The reply of the councillor was charj^terislic 
of the man ; " If Mr. Taylor should be so fortunate 
as to have Sir John Johnson in his power, he should 
most assuredly bo treated as a gentleman." Sever- 
al attempts were subsequently made by the enemy, 
probably under the direction of Sir John, lo make a 
captive of that gentleman. It being his custom to 
ride frequently on horseback for exercise, and often 
on the road leading towards Schenectady, in compa- 

B', generally, with his intimate friend through life, 
Bjor Popham,who was then in the military family 
of General James Clinton, a small scout of Indians, 
under the direction of Captaici Brant, was on one 
occasio[i planted in ambush upon that road, at a 
point where it was supposed ho would be sure to 
pass. Providentially, however, and for reasons 
never explained, and perhaps not known to them- 
selves, on the morning referred to the friends short- 
ened their ride, and wheeled about without passing 
the ambuscade, though approaching it withm stri- 
king distance. One of the Indians, afterward taken 
prisoner, elated that Mr. Taylor might easily have 
been shot, but that their orders were to take him 

Another, and a yet bolder scheme, was subsequent- 
ly adopted to effect the capture of the sagacious 
committee-man, for which purpose a party of the 
enemy were actually introduced, not only into the 
city of Albany, but into the loft of Mr. Taylor's own 
stable, standing in the rear of Iiis house, and upon 
(be maivin of the river. In order, moreover, to fa- 
Eilitate their flight with the intended captive, a ca- 
noe had been procured and moored at the water's 
edge. Their design was to enter the house in the night. 
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and seize and bear him silently away. One of the 
servants happening to siep into the yard after the 
family had retired to rest, the lurking foes (hougbt 
the time for a rush had arrived. But, in their prep- 
arations lo aprine forward, they aliirined Ihe ser- 
vant too soon, and he was enabled to get back into 
the house, bolt the door, and give timely warning. 
The insidious purpose was, of course, frustrated. 

Nor were these the only hostile attempts direct- 
ed, at about the same period, agviinst iiidividuals ax 
Albany ; Ueneral Schuyler was again selected Tors 
victim even of assassination. Smarting under their 
disappointment in the overthrow of Burgoyne, to 
which discomfiture the energy and eflbrCa of Schuy- 
ler had so essentially contributed, a conspiracy was 
formed either to capture or destroy him. For this 

eurpose the Tories comipied a white man, who had 
een patronised by the general, and who was even 
then in his employment, to do the foul deed, and 
also one of the friendly Indians, whose clan had for 
years been in the habit of hutting upon his premises 
tn Saratoga, during the lishing season at Fish Creek, 
which ran through his farm, and in which imtnenae 
quantities of fish were then taken. To effect their 
object, the two assassins took their station under a 
covert, in a valley about half a mile from the gen- 
eral's [iTemiseH, by which ihey had previously ascer- 
tained he was shortly lo pass, They soon descried 
his approach on horseback. As he advanced, they 
took deliberate aim; when, with a sudden move- 
ment, the Indian struck up his associate's gun, with 
the exclamation, " / cannat kill him : 1 have eaten M* 
bread loo often .'" 

Early in the autumn, the inhabitants of Unadilla 
and the contiguous settlements in that direction 
were again imploring the commander of Fort Schuy- 
ler for a detachment of troops to protect them from 
another expedition, which, tne Oneidas hud inform- 
ed them, t!olonels Johnson and Butler were getting 
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bot at Oswego, The project, accordiug to iho 
news obtained mim the Oneidas, coniemplated a 
simtihaiieous descent of tlie Tories anil Indiana 
npun five different points, comprehending' all [he 
principal settlements west of Sclienectady. These 
unpleasant tidings were in some degree confirmed 
by the discovery of a large sconiine' party of the en- 
emy on the Sacondaga, at the nortn of Johnstown. 

The alarm was incre<tsed, towards the close of 
October, by the arrival of an express at the Canajo- 
harie Castle, announcing that within a few days Sir 
John Johnson wonkd return to Oswego, with six 
hundred regular troops and a large body of Indiana. 
It was stated Inat Sir John had sncceeded in raising 
tweniy-two Indian nations in arms against the colo- 
nists. They were about sending a belt to the Onei- 
duB, and, in the event of their refusal to take up the 
hatchet with their brethreu in behalf of the Icing, 
they were Ihemselves to be attacked, as the first 
measure of the invasion. These facts were imme- 
diately communicated to General Schuyler by a let- 
ter dated October 35th, announcing also the Hight, to 
the ranks of Sir John Johnson, of Hon-Vost Schuy- 
ler, and twelve or fourteen of his neighbours at Fall 
Hill and in that vicinity, as heretofore staled. The 
letter contained a strong appeal for an additional 
force to defend the valley, with an assurance thai, 
iu the event of receiving no farther means of secu- 
rity, the greater part of the inhabitants had become 
BO discouraged that they would probably lay down 
Iheir arras ; in other words, throw themselves upon 
the protection of the king. 

But, after all the alarm, nothing very serious re- 
sulted from these threatening indications during the 
residue of the year 1777. Still the Congress was 
onwiliing that the year should close without making 
one more etTort to win back the Six Nations from 
the British service, at least to a state of neutrality, 
if nothinir more. With this view, on the 3d of De- 
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cember au eloquent and powerful address I 
Indians of those nations was reported by the com- 
mittee on Indian afTairs, and adopted. 

But [lie appeal produced no elTect. It vias one of 
the misfortunes incident to the poverty of the coun- 
try at that crisis, that Congress was unable to con- 
ciliate the friendship of the Indians by such a liberal 
dispenHation of presents as they had been to the 
habit of receiving from the supeiintendeats of the 
crown, and as they were yet enabled to receive 
from the British government at or by the way of 
Montrenl. Thayendanegea, early in the preceding 
year, had tauuled General Herkimer, at Unadilla, 
with the poverty of the Continental government, 
whicli, he said, was not able to give the Indians a 
blanket. The charge was but too true ; and the 
officers of the crown were not slow in availing 
themselves of it, not only by appeals to their cupitt 
ity, but by a more lavish bestowment of presents 
than ever. And under these circumstances, with 
the single exceptions of the Oneidas and the feeble 
band of the Tiiscaroras, all the efforts of Congress 
to conciliate their rrieiidship, or even to piersuade 
them to neutrality, proved unavailing. 

Thus ended the military operations of the year 
1777. At the close of the Pennsylvania campaign, 
the British array went into winter-quanera in Pbila- 
delphia, and the American at Valley Forge. On the 
15th day of November, what are now c^ed the oU 
" Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union" 
between the thirteen colonies were adopted b^ 
Congress; and on the 23d of the same month it 
was resolved that all proposals for a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain inconsistent 
with the independence of the former should be re- 
jected. It was likewise farther resolved that no 
conference should be held with any commissioners 
on the part of Great Britain, unless, as a measure 
preliminary, the fleets and armies of that power 
were withdrawn. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Tk! opeaing of the year 1778 was markeiJ oy a 
event that difi'uBed universal Joy among the people. 
It had been rightly judged by American slatesmeo, 
that, smarting under the loss which France had ex- 
perienced by the war ending in 1763, of her broad 
North American poBsesaiona, Ilie government of 
that coanlry would be nothing lotb to aid in the 
infliction of a like dismemberment of territory upon 
Great Britain. With a view, therefore, of cultiva- 
ting friendly relations with France, and deriving as- 
sistance from her if possible, commissioners had 
been despatched lo the court of Versailles, in 1776, 
with the plan of a treaty of amity and commerce to 
be submitted to that government. Still, n; 



States, without success. It was evident that France 
looked upon the revolt of the American colonies 
with secret satisfaction ; but she had been so much 
weakened by tiie former contest, that time was 
needed for repose and recovery of her strength. 
Hence, from the arrival of the commissioners in tha 
French capital, in December, 1776, to the close of 
1777, Ihey had been living upon "hope deferred," 
It is true that the Americajis received great assist- 
ance from the French in supplies of arms and am- 
munition ; and although not openly allowed, yei 
means were found by the American privateers se- 
cretly to dispose of their prizes in French ports. 
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Still, ihe govenimeat was lavish in its prafeestou 
of friendship for England, even thougli confiden- 
tially giving the Americans stronff asaiirances of 
sympathy and ultimate assistance. The untownrd 
result of Burgoyne's campaign, intelligence of whicli 
WHS received in Paj-is e:irly in December, was the 
opportune meaos of ending this vascillating policy 
on the part of the court of Versailles. The feeUnga 
of the French people towards England could do 
longer be disguised, since the news occaaionod as 
much general joy as though the viciory had been 
achieved by their own arms. The consequence 
was, that, on ihe 6tli of Pebruaiy, the French gov- 
erument entered into treaties of amity, commerce, 
and alliance with the United States, on principles 
o( the most perfect reciprocity and equality, The 
French cabinet clearly foresaw that this measure 
would soon produce a war between themselves and 
England, and acted in Ihe expectation of such a con- 
sequence. Indeed, M, Girard, one of the French sec* 
retariea of state, in hia conferences with the Amer- 
ican commissioners, had the fntnkness to avow that 
they were not acting wholly for the sake of the 
United States, but because they thought the mo- 
ment a favourable one for humbling their haughty 
rival, by aiding in the dismemberment of her em- 
pire. Hence, the king had not only determined to 
acknowledge the independence of the United States, 
but to support it, without the expectation of compen- 

The news of the treaty with France was not re- 
ceived in the United States until late itt the spring.* 
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Meantime olher circumstances occurred during tho 
winter, in the northern part of New- York, deserv- 
ing of note in the present narrative. First among 
these was the notable project of General Gates for 
i second descent, in mid-winter, upon Canada. In 
November following the defeat of llurgoyne,on the 
reorganization of the Board of War, Galea, in the 
first flush of his popularity, was placed at its head 
SB president. He had nut been lung at Yorktown, 
where Coogreas whs then in session, before he con- 
ceived the project of directing an imiption into 
Canadu across tbe ice upon Lake Champlain, for the 
purpose of destroying the stores and shipping of the 
enemy at St. John's, and, possibly, of striking a 
Budden blow upon Montreal. It was subsequently 
but too well ascertained that the condition of the 
Northern army, with which Gates certainly ought 
to have been acquainted, was by no means such aa 
to warrant the undertaking of any o&ensive enter- 
prise. Still, the victorious commander of the North 
had the address to obtain a vote of Congress direct- 
ing the expedition, the conduct of which was in- 
trusted to the Marquis de Lafayette. This g-allanl 
young nobleman had been burning with a desire to 
distinguish himself in a separate command, and this 
project opened to him the prospect of realizing the 
object dearest to his heart. 

But neither in the inception nor in the maturing 
of the enterprise had the commander-in-chief been 
consulted ; and the first knowledge he possessed of 
the project was derived from a letter from General 
Gales, enclosing another to the marquis, informing 
him of liis appointment to the command. The dis- 
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respect to ihe commander-in-chief, lo whom (he 
youthful soldier was bound by the strongest ties o! 
friendship and respect, was so manifest, that the 
marquis at drat hesitated in accepting the commajid. 
Nor was his reluctance lessened by the suspicious 
circumstance that General Conway, the ba^e inslni- 
meot of the Gates faction in the conspiracy against 
Washington, had been assigned as hia second ia 
command. Soaring above all selfish conaiderattona, 
however, Washington advised the marquis to accept 
the trust confided to him by Congress. Lafayette, 
therefore, repaired from the camp at Valley Foi^ 
to Vorktuwn, lo be more particularly advised as lo 
the object and the details of the enterprise. The 
plan of organizing a light but eflicient force, to make 
a sudden dash upon St. John's, and destroy the flo- 
tilla which gave the enemy the command of Lake 
Champlain, and to inflict such farther injury as might 
he effected in a rapid campaign, was fully unfolded 
to him. Ample supplies of men and means were 
promised by Gates ; and, after securing the services 
of the Baron de Kalb to the expedition — an officer 
older in rank than Conway, who would necessarily 
be his second in command— the marquis accepted 
the appointment. 

Full othigh hopes, abrilliant enterprise before him, 
and panting for an opportunity to signalize himself in 
a separate command, the marquis pushed forward to 
Albany, amid all the rigours of winter, to enter at 
once upon the service, and apparently with as much 
confidence as though he had achieved the explolL 
Sad, however, was his disappointment at the postura 
of affairs on liis arrival at Albany. Conway, who had 
arrived there three days before him, at once assured 
him that the expedition was quite impossible. Such, 
likewise, was the opinion of Generals Schuyler, 
Lincoln, and Arnold, the latter two of whom werr 
detained at Albany by the unhealed wounds receir 
ed upon the fields of Saratoga. Indeed, he wai 
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leog m ascertaiiiing, from the quartermaster, com- 
missary, and clotbier-gencrais, that there was a 
lamentable deficiency of almost every necessary of 
which he had been led to expect an abundant sup- 
ply. 'I'he number of troops was altogether inade- 
quate. 'I'hree thousand effective men were believ- 
ed to be the smallest force that would suffice, and 
that nnmbei was promised. JJut scarcely twelve 
hundred could be mustered (it for duty, and the 
greater part of these were too iiidted even for a 
summer campaign. Their pay was greatly in ar- 
rear, and officers and men were alike indisposed to 
the service.* Originally it had been intended to 
confide the propiosed expedition to General Stark, 
whose prowess at the buttle of Bennington had ren- 
dered him exceedingly popular with the people; and 
it was supposed that he cuuld at once brmg into the 
field a sufficient number ofhis mountaineers to strike 
the blow with success. Stark was invited to Al- 
bany, and James Duane was sent thither from Con- 
j^ss lo confer with him upon the subject. But the 
inducement otfered by Congress being in the form 
of a bounty, contingent only npou success, was 
thought not sufficient ; and when a representation 
of (he circuinstiincus was made by Mr. Duane lo 
that body, the scheme was changed and eiUarged, at 
the suggestion of General Gates, according to the 
plan which the marquis was to execute. 

Having attentively examined the situation of af- 
fiirs and the means within his control, and consult- 
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ed with the aeyeral able captains at Albany, V 
young soldier shw with inexpmesible chagrin that 
the obstacles were inaupeniblc. In the iRtiguageof 
another, amounting to a bilier satire, whctner ihua 
intended or not, " the generals pniy were got iu 
readiness ;" and the gallant marquis was compelled 
to relinquish the enteqirise, wittiout even the poor 
privilege of making an attempt. He certainly had 
great reason, not only for vexation, hut disgust : ad- 
vised, ae lie had been, to announce lo his court the 
degree of coufidence reposed iu him by Congress, 
in thus confiding to liim a separate command of 
such importance; not, of course, suspecting, for a 
moment, that General Gates could be so ignorant 
of the actual situation of the department from which 
he had been so recently tmnsferred. 

The true position of affairs at Albany having been 
made known to Congress, it was resolved to iustruct 
the marquis to suspend the expedition, and, at the 
same time, to assure him " that Congress entertained 
a high sense of his prudence, activity, and zeal ; and 
that they were fully persuaded nothing would have 
been wanting on his own part, or uii the part of the 
officers who accompanied him, to give the expedi- 
tion the utmost possible effect." 

But to return to the Indian afTairs of the Mohawk 
Valley. Early in the year, various unpleasant symp- 
toms were perceptible, indicating the design of a re- 
newed and more extensive Indian war than had been 
anticipated at any previous moment Information 
was received from the remote West of a fceneral 
disposition among the nations in the region of the 
great takes, and the Upper Mississippi, to join the Mo- 
hawks, Cayugas, Onondagas, and Senecaa, against 
the United Stales. The master-spirit of those threat- 
ened movements was Joseph Brant, whose winter- 
quarters were at the central and convenient point of 
Niagara. Nor were Sir John Johnson and his asso> 
ciates, Claus and Butler, inactive ; while the | 
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iih commander at Detroit. Colonel Hamilton, vaa 

at the saine time exercising a powerful influence 
over the eurrounding natioiiid of the forest. On Ibe 
opening of the year, therefore, great fears were aa- 
tertaiued for the security of the frontiers from the 
Mohawk to the Ohio. Still, with the Six Nations 
Congress resolved to make yet another effort of 
conciliation — fo secure their neutrality, if uothing 
fartlier. Accordingly, on the '.id of February, reso- 
lutions were passed directing a council lo be held 
wiib these nations at Johusiown, in the county of 
Tryon. General Schuylor and Volkert P. Douw 
were appointed commissioners for that purpose, and 
Governor Clinton was requested to designate a spe- 
cial commissioner, to bo present on the occasion. 
In pursuauce of this solicitation, James Duane was 
appointed for that duty. The resolutions of Con- 



gress instrucied the commissioners " to speak U 
Indians in language becoming the representatives 
of free, sovereign, aud independent states, and in 
such a toue as would convince them that they felt 
themselves to be so." It was left to the discretion 
of the commissioners to determine whether it would 
be prudent to insist upon their taking up arms in be- 
half of the Slates, or to content themselves with ef- 
forts to secure their neutrahty. 

The directions were, that the council should be 
holden between the 16th and 30th of February ; but 
80 slow or reluctant were the Indians in assem- 
bling, that the proceedings were not commenced 
until the ath of March. Whether General Schuyler 
attended is not known. The Marquis de Lafayette, 
who was then temporarily in command of the Nortba 
ern Department, accompanied Mr. Duane lo Johns- 
town, and was present at ihe council, More than 
seven hundred Indians were collected at the treaty, 
consisting of Oneidas, Tuscarunis, Onondagaa, a 
few Mohawks, and three or four Cayugas; but not 
iFsingle Seueca. which was by far the most power- 
■ fr-lg 
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ful nation. Ou the contrary, they had the boldneM 
to send a message, aiTscting great surprise, "that 
while OUT tomahawks were sticking in their heada, 
iheir wounds bleciding, and their eyes streaming 
with tears for the loss of their friends at German 
Platts, the commissioners should think of inviting 
them to a treaty !" 

The proceedings were opened by an address from 
Congress, framed in accordance with the spirit of 
the resolutions already cited, asserting the power 
of the United States, and their magnanimous con- 
duct towards the Six Nations t and charging them 
distinctly with the ingratitude, cruelly, and treach- 
ery with which their pacific advances had been re- 
quited, and for which reparation was demanded. 
From this charge of treachery the Oneidas and Tus- 
caroras were Dot only honourably excepted, but, on 
the contrary, were applauded for their ttrmness and 
integrity, and assured of friendship and protection. 

An Onondaga chief spoke in behalf of the guilty 
tribes. He exculpated himself and his brother sa- 
chems, casting the blame on the young and head- 
strong warriors, who, he said, would not listen to 
prudent councils, illustrating their own internal dif- 
ficulties by those occasionally existing among the 
people of the States, which it was, at limes, found 
impossible to repress. He also spoke of the diffi- 
culty they were obliged to encounter in withstand- 
ing the influence of Butler and others ill the service 
of the crown, acquired by bribery and other kindred 
artifices. 

An Oneida chief answered for his own nation and 
the Tuscaroras, with a spirit and dignity which 
would not have disgraced a Roman senator. H« 
pathetically lamented the degeneracy of the un- 
friendly tribes; predicted their final destruction i 
and declared the flxed and unalterable resolution of 
the tribes which he represented, at every hazard, ts 
hold (-.ust the covenant chain with the United Stsj 
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tnd be buried wiih them in the same grave, or with 
them to enjoy the fruits of victory and peace. He 
fully evinced the sincerity of these professions, by 
desiring that the United States would erect a for- 
tress in iheir couulry, xnd stitiion a small garrison 
within it for their defence. A promise to this et 
feet having been given, the Oneida concluded with 
a solemn assurance that the two nations for whom 
he spoke would at all times be ready to co-operate 
with the United States against all their enemies. 

In a private interview afterward, the Oneidaa 
warned Itie commissioners against trusting to the 
Onondagaa, whom they considered as enemies to 
the United States, notwithstanding their seeming 
contrition for the past. The Oneidas declared that 
they had not the least doubt that the Ononda^, 
Cayugas, and Senecas would renew their hostili- 
ties early in the spring ; that Colonel Butler would 
again be in possession of Oswego, which he would 
more strongly fortify ; and for these events they 
entreated the commissioners to be prepared. 

The inhabitants uf Tryon county, many of whom 
were spectators at the council, were highly gratiHed 
with the proceedings ; and it was supposed that the 
moral effect would be good, not only in regard to 
the Oneidas, but also upon the Onondagas, those 
tribes being closely coimected by intermarriages ; 
but the commissioners left the council under the full 
persuasion that from the Senecas, Cayugas, and the 

f;reater part of the Mohawks, nothing but revenge 
or their lost friends and tarnished glory at Oriska- 
ny and Fort Schuyler was to be anticipated ; more 
especially since the enemy was so plentifully sup- 
plied with the means of corruption, while it was nut 
m the power of the United States so much as to fur- 
nish their best friends with the necessaries of life, 
even in the course of trade. Still, in order, as far 
BB possible, to regain some of their lost ascendency 
over the Indians, by means of traffic, the ' 
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sioners of that department were shorrly aherwari 
authorized by Congress to optn a trading esiablish- 
ment at Fort Schuyler. But the inadequacy of the 
provision must be evident, from the Tact that the 
slender ( jchequer of the government a]lowed an 
appnipriatiou of no greater sum for that importanl 
object than ten thousand doilars. 

While at Johnstown during this visit, the Marquis 
de Lafayette was waited upon by Colonel CampbeQ 
and others, for the purpose of calling his attention 
to the exposed situation of Cheny Valley. The 
consequence was an order for the erection of a fort 
at that place. Ao engineer was detailed upon that 
duty, and detachments of troops were ordered both 
to that place aniSchoharie. Three slight fortifica- 
tions had been built in the valley of the Schoharie 
Kill during the preceding year, called the Upper, 
Middle, aiio Lower Forts. These works were mere- 
ly circunivallations of earth and wood, thrown up 
around some strong dwelling-houses constructed of 
stone, within which the women and children were 
placed in moments of peculiar danger. The church 
was the citadel of the Lower Fort, and all were 
manned by small companies of soldiers, having 
each a single brass fleldpiece. The marquis like- 
wise directed the erection of a fort in the Oneida 
country, pursuant to the request of the Indians of 
that nation. 

It was but too evident, from ihe reports borne 
upon every western breeze, that all these measurea 
of precaution in that direction were necessary. To 
Ihe Johnsons and their adherents the recovery of 
the Valley of the Mohawk was an object of the first 
importance ; and they watched every opportunity 
of moving in that quarter which promised even a 
possible chance of success. Even while the mar- 

Juis was present with the Indian commissioners at 
ohnstown, no less a personage than a British colo- 
nel, a nephew of Sir Guy Carleton, and bearing d~ 
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same honourable name, was well understood to be 
lurking in that vicinity as a spy. Kvery effort was 
made for his arrest ; and, aa an inducement to the 
Diilitia and Indians to be on the alert, the marquis 
offered a reward of fifty guiiieiLs from his owu purse. 

But the search waa Iruitlesa. Carleion was an 
active and efficient parlisun officer, and was iievei 
taken. The marquis retained the command at the 
North only until the mtddie of April, when he was 
ordered to headquarters, and Gates again assumed 
the comiuaud of the department. 

In the month of June, ihe Loyalists who had fled 
to Canada with Ejir John Jchusun, to the number of 
one hundred and upward, performed an exploit 
equally bold and remarkable, which naturally sug- 
gests the inquiry. Where were the Whiga of Tryoa 
cuuDly at thai time; andin what were Ihey engaged I 
The nicident to which reference is had was the 
return of those selfsame Loyalists for their fami- 
lies, whom they were permitted to collect together, 
and with whom they were suffered to depart into 
the couiUry, and ihe active service of the enemy. 
Nor was this all. Not only was no opposition made 
to their proceedings, but on their way they actually 
committed acts of flagi-ant hostility, destroyed prop* 
erty, and took several prisoners. Having com- 
pleted their arraugemeius, they moved northward 
from Fort Hunter, through Fonda's Bush, making 
four prisoners on their way thither, and at Fonda's 
Bush five others, from this place they proceedod 
across Ihe great marsh to Ijir William Johnson'a 
fiah-house, on the Sacondaga, capturing a man 
named Martin, and another named Harris, on the 
way, and at the lish-huuse taking a brave fellow 
named Solomon Woudwurth, and four others. They 
burned the house and out buildings of Godfrey Shew 
at this place, and departed with their prisoners, 
leaving the women and children houseless. Em- 
barking on the Sacondaga in light canoes, previous- 
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ly moored ai that place Tor Ihe purpose, they de- 
scended twenty-iive miles lo the Hudson, nnd thence, 
by the way of Lakes George and Champlain, pro- 
ceeded lo St. John's in safely. The day after bis 
capture, Woodwoith succeeded iti makmg bia es- 
cape. At St. Johu'fi, John Shew and four others 
were given up to the indians, by whom they were 
taken to their village in Canada. They were nei- 
ther considered nor treated exactly as prisoners of 
war ; and Shew, with three of Ms companions, soon 
afterward escaped and returned home.* From St. 
John's the loyal party proceeded down the St, Law- 
rence to Quebec, where the residue of the prison- 
ers were kept in close continement about four 
months. Some of the number died, and the re- 
mainder were sent to Halifax, and thence eschan^d 
by the way of Boston. Tliis movement of the Tories 
back in a body lo their deserted homes, and its suc- 
cess, form one of the most extraordinary mcidents. 
though in itself comparatively unimportant, which 
transpired during the wars of the Mohawk country. 
With the opening of the season for active opera- 
tions—though he was himself never inactive — Thay- 
endauegea had again returned to his former haunts 
on the Susquehanna, Oghkwaga and Unadilla. He 
soon proved himself an active and dreaded partisan. 
No matter for the difficulties or the distance, wher- 
ever a blow could be struck to any advantage, Jo- 
seph Brant was sure to be there. Frequent, mure- 
over, were the instances in which individuals, and 
even whole families in the outskirts of the settle- 
ments, disappeared, wiihoui any knowledge on the 
part of those who were left that an enemy had 
been near them. " The smoking ruins of their 

• In Ihn ■nlnmn of 17B0, young Shew wu llgnin cuplured bf ■ icinl- 
ag imny of Indmnl and ToriBI, lo lbs »t»dt ID lbs ueighbouriiocri of 
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dwellii)^, the charred bones of the dead/' and the 
slaughtered carciiaaes of the domestic animals, were 
the only testimonials of the cause of the catastrophe, 
until tlie return of a captive, or the disclosures of 
same prisoner taken from the foe, furnished more 
deftnite information. But there is no good evidence 
that Brant was himself a participator in aecr 
murders, or attacks upon isolated individuals ( 
families ; and there is much reason to believe that 
the bad feelings of many of the Loyalists induced 
them to perpetrate greater enormities themselves, 
and prompt the parties of Indians whom they often 
led to commit greater barbarities than the savages 
would have done had they been left to themselves. 
In support of the foregoing opinion of Captain 
Brajit, the following incident, occurring in the sum- 
mer of the present year, may be adduced. A lad 
in Albany county, named William M'Kowu, while 
engaged m raking hay alone in a meadow, happen- 
ing to turn round, perceived an Indian very near 
bim. Startled at his perilous situation, he raised 
his rake for defence, but his fears were instantly 
dissipated by the savage, who said, " Do not hi 
afraid, young man ; I shall not hurt you." He then 
inquired of the youth for the residence of a Loyal- 
ial named Poster. The lad gave him the proper 
direction, and inquired of the Indian whether he 
knew Mr. Foster. " I am partiedly acquainted with 
him," was the reply, " having once seen hira at the 
Half-way Creek." The Indiau then inquired the 
lad's name ; and having been informed, be added, 
"You are a son of Captain M'Kown who lives in 
the northeast part of the town, I suppose : 1 know 

Stur father very well : ne lives neighbour to Captain 
'Kean : I know M'Kean very well, and a very fine 
fellow be is, too." tmboldened by the familiar 
discourse of the Indian, the lad ventured to ask his 
name in turn. Hesitating for a moment, his rarher 
unwelcome visiter replied "Hy name is Brant!" 
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" What ! Captain Brant 1" eagerly demanded the 
youth. " No ; I am a cousin of his," was the re- 
joinder ; bat accompanied by a smile and a look 
that plainly disclosed the traiispareni deception. It 
was none other than the terrible Thayendaiiegea 
himself. 

On the other hand, the following tragic circum- 
stance BusLiiins the assertion that the Tories were 
oftentimes more cruel than their savage associates. 
While a purty of bostilea were prowhng about the 
borders of Schoharie, the Indians killed and scalped 
a mother, and a large family of children. " They 
had just completed the work of death, when some 
Loyalists of the party came up, and discovered an 
infant breathing sweetly in its cradle. An Indian 
warrior, noted for his barbarity, approached the 
cradle with his uplifted hatchet. The babe looked 
up in his face, and smiled ; the feelings of nature 
triumphed over the ferocity of the savage ; the hatch- 
et fell with his arm, and he was about stooping 
down to take the innocent in his arms, when one 
of the Loyalists, cursing him for his humanity, thmat 
it through with his bayonet ; and, thus traasfixedi 
held it up struggling in the agonies of death, as ha 
exclaimed, ' This, too, it a rebel !' " 



To guard against these painful 
thing short of the most exemplary watchfutaeu 
woi^d suffice. Not only their habitations, but IhoM 
who laboured in the fields, were guarded, being 
themselves armed at their ploughs, like the labour- 
ers of the prophet in rebuilding the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. Nor was this vigilance conlijied to any par- 
ticular location. The mhabitants around the whole 
border, from Saratoga, north of Johnstown, and 
west to the German Flatts, thence south stretching 
down to Uuadilla, and thence eastwardly crossing 
the Susquehanna, along the Charlotte River to Har- 
persfield, and thence back to Albany, were neces- 
sarily an armed yeomanry, watching for themselves. 
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dnd standing aenlinela for each other in turn ; har- 
aaaed daily by condlcting' rumours ; now admun- 
iahed of the a[iproach of the foe in the night by the 
glaring flames of a oeighbour'a house ; or compelled 
suddenly to escape from his approach, at a Lime 
and in a direction the least expected. Such was 
Ihe tenure of human existence around the cotiHnes 
it this whole district of country, from the spring 
of 1777 to the end of the contest in 1782. 

The first movement of Bmnt himself, this season 
(1778), was upon the settlement of Springfield, a 
small town at the head of Otsego Lake, lying di- 
rectly west of Cherry Valley, about ten miles. 
Those of the men who did not fly were taken pris- ' 
oners. The chieftain then burned the entire settle- 
ment, with the exception of a single house, into 
which he collected all the women and children, 
and left them uninjured. 

It was reported in the month of June that Brant, 
whose forces were increasing at Unadiila, was forti- 
fying that post ; and Captain M'Kean was despatch- 
ed with a small patrol in that direction, by Ihe peo- 
ple of Cherry Valley, to make observation. Ar- 
riving at a house about twenty-tive miles from that 
Klace, Captain M'Kean was informed that Brant bad 
aen there with fifty men that day, and would 
probably return in the evening. M'Kean was at 
first disposed to take possession of the house, and 
attempt its defence, his force conaisiing of but five 
men, exclusive of himself But, ultimately form- 
ing a more prudent resolution, he withdrew "his 
forces" before nightfall, and returned home without 
having reconnoitred the chieftain's position at Una- 
diila. In the course of his Journey, he wrote a tet- 
ter to Brant, uptTaiding him for the predatory sys- 
tem of warfare in which he was engaged, and chal- 
lenging him either to single combat, or to meet him 
with an equal number of men and have a pitched 
battle ; adding, that if ho would come to Cherry 
Vol, 1.— Y 
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Valley, they^ould change him Trom a Brani i 
" gooie." This cliivalroua miasive was fastened to 
a stick, and placed in an Indian path. No modern 
postofficG could have transmitted the letter with 
greater speed or safety. The " contents" were 
" noted" by Bnmt in a. letter addressed to Mr. Par- 
cifer CaiT, a Luyalist living some fifteen or twenty 
miles north, upon the Unadilla settlement, to whom 
the chief wrote for provisions. He also solicited 
Mr, Can- to allow two or three of his men to join 
him, and likewise to send him a few guns, with 
Bome ammunition ; adding, » I mean now to fight 
the cruel rebels as well as I can." In a postscript, 
he intimated that the people of Cherry Valley, 
though very bold in words, would find themselves 
mistaken in calling him a " goose." Whether the 
challenge of Captain M'Kean, and the pun npon the 
chieftain's name, had any influence upon his subse- 
quent conduct in that section of the country, is not 
known. 

On the 2d of July a smart engagement took place, 
on the upper branch of the Cobleskill, between b 
party of regular troops and Schoharie militia under 
Captain Christian Brown, and a large body of In- 
dians. There were twenty-two militiamen and thirty 
regulars, the latter under charge of a lieutenant 
whose name has not been preserved. The Indians, 
by their own account, were four hundred and fifty 
strong. They were victorious, the Americans re- 
treating with a loss of fourteen killed, eight wound- 
ed, and two missing. The Indians bumed several 
houses, killed and destroyed all the horses and cat- 
tle which ihey could not drive away, and took con- 
siderable plunder besides. They remained in the 
woods adjoining the battle-ground one day and two 
nights, dressing the wounded, and packing up their 
booty, with which they retired unmolested. 

Thenceforward, until the close of the war, th« 
settlements of Schoharie were perpetually harassed 
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liy the BtroUing bands of the enemy, until at leu^h 
they were entirely laid waste by u formidable m- 
rasion. The princijial of these settlements was the 
vale of the Schoharie Kill — doubly inciting from the 
beauty of its scenery and the fertility of its soil — 
which was even then thickly inhabited. But al- 
though frequently doomed to Buffer from the savage 
tomahawk, justice, nevertheless, demands the ad- 
mission, that the first blood was drawn in that val- 
ley, and the first act of barbarity committed, by the 
white man, upon the body of au Indian sachem. 

The circumstances leading- lo the outrage were 
these ; At an early stage of the contest, the officers 
of the crown made a very strenuous effort to control 
the popular feeling, and preserve the loyalty of the 
people of Schoharie, For this purpose, not only 
the regular militia of the settlements, but all the 
male populatiou capable of bearing arms, were re- 
quired to meet the king's commissioners at the 
bouse of Captain George Maun, a Loyalist of great 
wealth and inAuence, to take the oath of allegiance. 
They assembled in arms, and were kept on parade, 
day after day, as they slowly gathered at the place 
of rendezvous in obedience to the requisition. 
Those who were Loyalists at heart readily look the 
oath ; but great reluctance was manifested on the 
part of those whose predilections ran with the 
Whigs. These, however, were threatened with the 
pains and penalties of arrest, confiscation, and 
death, in case of refusal ; so that for the most part 
they complied with the demand of the commiasion- 
ers, and took the oath of fidelity to the crown. Im- 
mediately on taking the oath, the hat of the subject 
was decorated with a piece of scarlet cloth ; while 
Bome of those most strongly desirous of manifesting 
their loyalty wore scarlet caps. Prominent among 
the latter class were Lodwig Snyder, of the Danes- 
burg settlement, and a Mohawk sachem named 
Peter Nickus, who gave ofTence to the Whigs by 
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brandisliing his tomahawk and occasionally sound- 
ing the war-whoop. 

But ihere were a. few bold spirila upon whom nei 
Iher the tlireais of his majesty's officers nor ll e 
menacee ot the Indians in thoir company had any 
etTect. They refused peremptorily to take the oalli. 
Chief among these were Nicholas Sternberg and 
William Deilz, who left the parade on the evening 
of the first or second day, and returned to theit 
homes, bitterly denounced as rebels and traitors by 
the Royalists, and threatened with a visit of Tories 
and Indians during the night. To avoid an arrest, 
Sternberg took to the woods at evening, leRving his 
family in great anxiety, although the slaves, of 
whom he possessed a large number, volunteered to 
defend their miatresB and the children. But there 
was no pursuit, and the recusants both returned to 
the parade on the following day, determined, of 
course, to render all proper obedience to the laws 
yet in force, but equally determined not to take the 
oath of allegiance ; although Mrs. Sternberg be- 
sought her husband, with tears, not to jeopard his 
own safety, and the lives of his family, by longer 
refusal. Nay, she went farther; and appealing to 
the Bible, the good woman showed him the passage 
in which all men are enjoined "to fear God and 
honour the king." But it was with Sternberg as 
with the Puritans. He believed that "opposition 
to tyrmits was obedience to God," as implicitly as 
did the regicides who engraved that immortal senti- 
ment upon the New-Haven rock ; and he was in- 
flexible in his purpose. 

Fortunately, however, in the course of the day 
affairs took quite a different mm. It was at about the 
middle of Ihe afternoon that Captain Mann mustered 
those who had taken the oath and received the rod 
badge. They numbered one hundred and upward, 
and were paraded before the captain's own house to 
perform their martial exerc se, when their : 
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vraa arrested by the sound of steeds trampling in the 
distance. A nioment longer, and a cloud oT liorse- 
men came galloping along the highway from ibe 
direction of Albany, with drawn swords flashing 
brightly in the sun. These unexpected visiters pro- 
ved to be Captain Woodbake and two hundred cav- 
alry, the object of whuse approach was to disperse 
the royal gathering, and proclaim the government 
of the Republic. Their arrival was exceedingly in- 
opportune for Captain Mann, who was cut short in 
the midst of a loyal orstion, in which he was com- 
mending his citizen'Soldiers for their loyally, and 
threatening those who refused the badge of their 
sovereign with vengeance, swift and inevitable. As 
the cavalry approached. Captain Mann took to his 
heels and fled : while his loyal followers, many of 
whom had assumed the before- mentioned insignia, 
and signed the royal muster-roll on compulsion, 
either followed his example, or threw away their 
red caps, and tore off the scarlet patches from their 
haia, with the utmost possible expedition. Orders 
were immediately issued by Captain Woodbake 
that Maun should be taken and brought to him, 
alive, if possible, but if not — not. Numbers started 
in pursuit, while those who remained upon the 
ground were collected into line, and a nroctamalion 
was read to them by Captain Woodbake, declaring 
the royal authority at an end, pronouncing the acts 
of the king's commissioners null and void, and ab- 
solving the people from the oath of allegiance just 
taken, upon the ground that, by the laws neither of 
God nor man, are oaths binding which have been 
taken upon compulsion. Commending those who 
had refused to lake the oath for their patriotism, he 
informed them that a committee of safety must be 
appointed, who would temporarily be invested wlih 
the civil and military authority of the district, and 
until, by elections and otherwise, the government 
could be organized in a more regular manner. Nich- 
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olas Sternberg and William Deitz were thereupoD 
nominated by Woodbake to serve as said commit- 
tee, and invested orally with all necessary power 
for the government of the districi : and the people 
were enjoined to obedience. 

The affairs of the government having thus been 
settled, all hands were ordered in pursuit of Cap 
tain Mann, and sentinels were posted at different 
paints of observation. Among these was Mr. Stern- 
berg's eldest son, Lambert, who was stationed by 
the Bide of a wheat-stack, sheltered by a roof of 
thatch upon four posts. The orders were strict, 
that, if Mann would not surrender, he must be shot. 
Towards evening, on the approach of a thunder- 
gust, young Sternberg, who was a lad of only six- 
teen years, climbed to the top of the wheat-stack 
for shelter, where, to his great surprise, he stumbled 
upon the loyal captain. The youth informed him at 
once that he must surrender or be shot. The c^ 
tain implored for mercy, declaring that he dared not 
to surrender himself to Woodbake, because his life 
would be taken. The youth repeated that his orders 
were explicit, and he must surrender or be shot. 
But Mann had lived a neighbour to his father, had 
ever been kind to him, and his heart failed at the 
thought of taking his life. He then proposed to the 
captain lo Are his musket by way of alarm, that oth- 
ers might come and take him. But this was object- 
ed to by Manu with equal earnestness. It now 
thundered and lightened fearfully, while the rain 
descended in torrents. Watching his opportunity, 
therefore, and availing himself of the coiiBict of the 
elements, and that, also, which was working in the 
bosom of his young neighbour, so suddenly placed 
in hostile array against him, Mann contrived to 
spring from his hiding-place, and, by sliding down 
upon one of the barrack-posis, effected his escape 
into a com-lield, and thence into the woods. The 
stripling soldier fired, as in duty bound, but doubl- 
lesH rejoiced that the shot was without effect. 
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On the next day, information having been receiv- 
ed tlia.t a body of Indiana were lurking in the neigh< 
bourhood of Middlebut^. a few miles farther up ihe 
valley, Captain Woodbalte proceeded thither with 
hie squadron of horse. Ilie only Indian seen waa 
the before- mentioned sachem, Peter Nickns, who 
was discovered in a thicket of hazel bushes, and 
immediately brought to the ground by a shot that 
broke his ihigh. Several pistols were aimultane 
ously snapped at him, but without effect ; the troops 
then dismounted, and, running upon the wounded In 
dian, inhumanly hacked him to pieces with their 
awords. Peter Nickus was therefore the first vie 
lim of the Revolution in the Valley of the Scho- 
harie Kill, nor does it appear that he had himself 
been guilty of any act of positive hostility. 

All search for Captain Mann was, for the time, 
fruitless. He succeeded in escaping to the mount- 
ains, where he remained fifteen days ; but at length 
was induced to surrender through the intervention 
of friends, on condition that he should receive no 
personal injury. He was thereupon taken to Alba- 
ny, and kept in confinement to the end of the war 



CHAPTER XV. 

Thi melancholy story of Wyoming stands next 
in chronological order. It does not, indeed, apper- 
tain directly to the history of the Mohawk Valley, 
but it is, nevertheless, connected intimately with 
that history, while it has ever been regarded as one 
of the most prominent events in the border history 
of the Revolutionary contest. Its importance, more- 
over, as a section of the Ijuiian portion of that con- 
t«sl, is such as to warrant the episode, if such it 
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must be called. Many were [he bailies during that 
Htniggle, of far greater iinporiance ihan the affair 
of Wyoming, boai in regard to their magnitude and 
their results ; and many were the scenes characler- 
faed by equal, if not greater atrocity. But, from a 
variety of circumstanees, aa well Etntecedent as aub- 
Bequent to the battle, it has happened that no event 
coniiecled with the aboriginal wars of our country 
stands out in bolder relief than that. Sixty years 
have elapsed since the tragedy of Wyoming was en- 
acted ; tne actors themaelveit are no more : and yet 
the rery mention of the event sends a chill current 
lo every youthful heart, while the theatre of the ac- 
tion itself has been rendered classic, as well as con- 
secrated, by the undying numbers of one of the most 
gifted bards of the age. So long as English poetry 
exists, will Ihe imaginary tale of Gebtrudk or Wv- 
□HiNo be read, admired, and wept ; and thousands, 
in every generation to come, will receive the beau- 
tiful ficlion for truth, while the details of fact by the 
faithful historian, rejecting the exaggerations of 
Ramsay and Gordon, and their associate writers 
of the Revolutionary era, together with compilers 
more modem, who have taken no pains lo inquire 
for the [ruth, may be regarded as loo commonplace 
and unimportant for attention. 

Wyonung is the namo of a beautiful section of 
the vale of the Susquehanna, situaled in the north- 
eastern part of the State of Pennsylvania. It ia 
iwenly-Hve miles in length by about three in breadth, 
lying deep between two parallel ranges of mount- 
ains, crested with oak and pine. The scenery 
around is wild and picturesque, while the valley it- 
self might be chosen for another paradise. 

The possession of this valley has not been an ob- 
ject of the white man's ambition or cupidity alone. 
It has been the subject of controversy, and the fierce 
battle-ground of various Indian tnbes, within the 
white man's lime, but before his possessioa; and 
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BO ancient that the largest oaks and pines have 
sintck root upon the rnmparta and in the iDtrench- 
menls, it must once have been the seat of power, 
sod perhaps of a splendid court, thronged by chival- 
ry, and taste, and beauty : of a race of men far dif- 
ferent from the Indians, known to us since the dis- 
(SOTery of Columbus. It was here that the benevo- 
lent Coimt Zinzendorf pitched his tent on commen- 
cing his Christian labours among the Shawaneae, 
and where he was saved from assassination by the 
providential intervention of a poisonous reptile. 

The first movement towards the planting of a 
white colony in the Wyoming Valley was made by 
Connecticut in 1753. It was justly held that this 
section of country belonged originally to the grant 
of James 1., in 1620, to the old Plymouth Company. 
The Earl of Warwick and his associates having pur- 
chased the right of the Plymouth Company to the 
territory of Connecticut and the lands beyond Kew- 
Jersey, west, " from sea to sea," within certain lim- 
its, Connecticut claimed under that grant. But no 
sooner was a company formed to plant a colony in 
Wyomhig, called the Suaguehanna Company, than 
Pennsylvania preferred a claim to the same territo- 
ry, under a grant from Charles II. to William Penn, 
in I6S1, covering the whole claim of Connecticut; 
and a rival association, under a lease from Pennsyl- 
vania, granted to Charles Stewart, A.mos Ogden, and 
John Jennings, was organized in like manner to set- 
tle it. The strife of each, at first, was to circum- 
vent the other in purchasing the Indian title. At 
this time it was conceded that the aboriginal pro- 
prietaries were the Six Nations ; and, though beset 
on all sides. King Hendric refused, for a time, to 
dispose of the territory to either party. Ultimate- 
ly, tiowever, the Six Nations sold to the Susquehan- 
~> Company: and in 1755 the Connecticut Colony 

U commenced. But, by reason of the French and 
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IndiaQ wara, Aeir settlera were compelleiJ lo re 
turn to Connecticut, and the obstacles became so 
immerouB, that it waa not until ITSS that they were 
enabled to obtain a foothold. 

The Pennaylvanians immediately prepared to op- 
pose the settlers from Connecticut, A case was 
made up and transmitted to England, on which Mr. 
Pratt, the attorney- general (afterward Lord Cam- 
den), gave an opinion in favour of the snccessors of 
Penn. Connecticut likewise sent over a case, and 
on her part obtained a like favourable opinion from 
eminent counsel. In ihia position of the controver- 
sy, 3 catastrophe befell the infant settlement which 
put an end to the enterprise for several years. 
Thus far the relations between the colonists ajid 
the Indians had been of the most pacific character. 
The old Delaware chief, Tadeuakund, who had em- 
braced the Christian religion, was, with his people, 
their friend. But he had given offence t<j some of 
the Six Nations in 1758, a party of whom came 
among the Delawares, under the guiae of friendship, 
in April, 1763, and murdered the venerable chief by 
setting fire to his dwelling, in which he was con- 
sumed." The murder was charged by the Indians 
upon the adventurers from Connecticut. But the 
emigrants, unconsciona that a storm was rising 
against them, remained in fancied aecurity. They 
had given no offence ; and, in order to allay any bus- 
picions that might otherwise be awakened among 
ihe Indiana, they had even neglected to provide 
themselves with weapons for aelf-protection. The 
consequence was the sudden destruction of their 
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settlement by a party of Delaware Indians, c 
I5tli of October. The descent was made upon the 
town while the men were at work in the fields. 
About twenty persons were killed, and several were 
taken prisoners. Those who could, men, women, 
und children, fled to the woods and the mountains, 
whence they were compelled to behold the sad 
spectacle of their dwellings in flames, and the Indi- 
ana making ofl" with the remains of iheir little prop- 
erty. Their flight through a trackless forest to the 
Delaware, unprovided with food, and unprotected 
by suitable clothing against the searching weather 
uf autumn, was very painful. But even then their 
journey was not ended, as they had yet to proceed 
back to Connecticut, destitute, and on foot. 

In 1668 the Pennsylvania lessees, afterward most 
commonly called the Ogden Land Company, took 
advantage of a treaty holden at Fort Stanwix, and 
purchased of the same Six Nations, who had sold to 
the Connecticut Company, the same territory of 
Wyoming. The Pennsylvaoians entered upon im- 
mediate possession ; and when, on the opening of 
the ensuing spring, the Connecticut colonists re- 
turned with recruits, they found others in the occu- 
pancy of the lands, with a blockhouse erected, end 
armed for defence, under the direction of Amos Og- 
den and Charles Stewart. Here was a new and un- 
expected slate of things. Some of the leading men 
of the Connecticut colony were decoyed into the 
blocklionse, arrested, and sent off' to a distant prison. 
But recruits coming on from Connecticut, they, in 
turn, built works of defence, and proceeded with 
their colonial labours. 

In the summer of 1769, the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania made preparations to dispossess the intruders, 
as they considered the Connecticut people, by force ; 
and a detachment of armed men, to the number of 
two hundred, was sent into the territory. The col- 
oniflte prepared for a siege ; but one of their leaders 
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having been taken prieoner and sent to jail la PhS- 
udetphia, after a aliuw of resistance, and bafing no 
weapons of defence but small arms, they capitula- 
led, and agreed to leave the territory, with the ex- 
ception of sevenleeii families, who were la remaiu 
■tad secuie (he crops. But no sooner had the colo- 
nists departed, than the Pennsylvaniaiis, led by Og- 
den, plundered the wliole colony, destroying their 
fields of grain, killing .heir cattle, and laying the 
whole settlement in rutnj so that the seventeen 
families were compelled to fly from starvation. 

In the month of Febroaiy, 1770, the Connecticut 
colonists rallied, and marched upon Wyoming, un- 
der a man named Lazarus Stewart. They took 
Ogden's house and his piece of artillery, during his 
alienee. But, on his return, he collected his friends, 
and hostilities ensued between the two parties, 
which were prosecuted with varying success for 
several weeks. During this time, an engagement 
occurred, in which several were killed and wounded 
on both sides. Ogdeu's house, which had been for- 
tified, was besieged, and finally taken, after aevvTsl 
days' cannonading, and the destruction of one of his 
blockhouses, containing his supplies, by fire. In 
the terms of capitulation, the Connecticut party al- 
lowed Ogden to leave six men in charge of hia re- 
maining property. But the conduct of Ogden the 
preceding year had not been forgotten, and the lix 
laiionu was rigidly and speedily executed. 

In September following, a force of one hundred 
and fifty men was sent against the Connecticut set- 
tlers, under the command of Captain Ogden, as he 
was now called. He took the settlement entirely 
by surprise, while the labourers were in the fieldis 
at work, and the women and children in the fort. 
Mimy of the men, nevertUeless, reached th« fort, 
and prepared to defend it; but it was carried by as- 
sault in the night ; the women and children w«n 
barbaroiis/y trampled under foot, and the wholard 
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tiement plundered and destroyed the following day, 

with more than Indian rapacity. The coloiiisls 

were made prisoners, and sent off to distant jails. 

""iu8 was the settlement again broken up. But the 

iumph of Ogdcn was brief. In December the fori 

IS again surprised and carried by Captain Stewart, 

the head of some Lancastrians united with the 

. e coloniBtB. A few of the men fled naked to the 

woods ; but the greater portion, together with the 

women and children, reaiding for security in hoiiseii 

built within the ramparts, were taken prisoners. 

These, having been deprived of their property, were 

l_-^ven from ibe valley. 

The parties to these controversies, which could 
It but engender all the bitterest passions in the 
Iture of man, rendering what might have been a 
:ond Eden a theatre of strife, discord, and "hell- 
born hate," fought, of course, as they pretended. 
under the jurisdiction of the respective stafea to 
which they assumed to belong. The civil authori- 
ties of Pennsylvania frequently interposed; and 
alter the burning of Ogden's blockhouse, attempts 
were made to arrest several of the Connecticut 
party for arson. Stewart was apprehended, but was 
"non afterward rescued. 
After the capture of the fort in December, the Su- 
le Court of Pennsylvania once more issued a 
for his aiTest, and the sherilF was sent with the 
le at his heels ; but the garrison would not admit 
The fort was lired upon by the posse, under 
the direction of the sheriff, and in retuniing the fire, 
one of the Ogdens (Nathan) was killed. The sherifT 
thercupoii drew off his forces for the night. But it 
was no sooner dark, than Stewart and forty of his 
men withdrew from the fortress, leaving a garrison 
of only twelve persons, who capitulated ou the fol- 
lowing morning. Three hundred pounds reward 
was offered by the Governor of Pennsylvania for 
jllie arrest of Stewart. The fort was left in cliargfc J 
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doomed lo change nands. The colony was invaded 

I by Captain Zebuloii Butler, with upward of seventy 
.flDen. These being joined by Lazarus Stewart and 
'tiie party, they immediately took possesaion of the 
laiulB, while Ogden with hia people, to the number 
of eightr-two, retired into the new fort of Wyoming, 
■which they had just built, and prepared for resist- 
luice. The contest was now assuming greater im- 
portance than ever. Butler and Stewart at once 
invested the fortress, and, recruits arriving from 
;{!onnecticut, they were enabled to throw up re- 
doubts, and open intrenchments for a regular siege. 
.This new fort was planted directly upon the b^ik 
oC the river. Perceiving himself thus completely 
3hut in, Ogden formed the bold design of leaving 
tltis garrison in the night, and floating down the 
.river, past the works and the sentinels of the enemy, 
m order to repair to Philadelphia for succours. For 
■Ihe purpose of better securing his escape, by means 
»f a cord he caused a bundle to be floated along in 
the river foUawing him, which, being the most per- 
ceptible object, would naturally attract the attention 
and receive the fire of the enemy, if discovered. 
Tlie nue was completely successful. The decep- 
tive object did attract the attention of the besiegers, 
and received their fire ; although Ogden himself was 
in immediate peril, since his hat and clothes were 
riddled with bullets. He nevertiieless escaped to 
Philadelphia, and is entitled to the credit of per- 
forming one of the boldest and most difficult individ- 
ual exploits on record. 

In consequence of these tidings, the government 

ordered a force of one hundred men to be sent to the 

relief of Fort Wyoming, commanded by Colonel 

Asher Clayton. These were to be separated into 

; two divisions, and marched to the fort from difR 
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ent directions. Captain Dick, with one diviaion^. 
proceeded towards the fort with pack-horses of pm^ 
visions for one hundred men. When in its neigta* 
bourhDod,however,he was ambuscaded by the troops 
of Butler and Stewart, and thrown into confusion by' 
the fire. Twouly-two of the party succeeded in get- 
ting into the fort, and the remainder, with four pack- 
horaes of proviHiona, fell into the hands of Butler. 
The siege continued, and was prosecuted willi great 
vigour uutil the 14th of August, when, his suppiies. 
Deiug exhausted, Colonel Clayton, the assailant, cs^ 
pitulated, stipulating that his troops, together wittr'- 
Ogden and ttia party, should withdraw from Wyo-' 
miiig. Ogden was wounded during the siege, xaie 
a second shot kilted another officer, named Wil~' 
liam Ridyard, upon whom the former was leaning,* 
being faint from loss of blood. '* 

The president of the Pennsylvania proprietaries^ 
complained of the conduct of the Connecticut peor 
pie in these hostilities, and Governor Trumbull dis- 
claimed any connexion with the affairs of Wyo- 
ming on the part of the stale over which he presided. 
But as the Connecticut people continued to pour 
re-enforcements into the settlement, the Pennsylva- 
nians withdrew their forces, and, for a season, made 
no farther attempts upon the territory. 

The settlers now claimed the protection of Co 
necticut, the government of which attempted 
mediation between the people of Wyoming and the 
government of Pennsylvania, but without success.' 
Meantime, the people of the colony proceeded W 
organize a government, and to exercise almost ait 
the attributes of sovereignty. The general laws or 
Connecticut were declared to be in force ; but for 
their local legislation, they organized a pure democ- 
racy ; the people of all their towns and settlements 
tneetJDg in a body, as in Athens of old, and making 
Iheir laws for themselves. The Legislature of Con- 
lecticut extended its broad iegisover them framed 
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a new county, called Westmoreland, and atlachcd 

it to the county of Litchfield in the parent state. 

Zebulon Butler and Nathan Denoiaion were ap- 

pointad justices of the peace, and the people aeot 

I one representative to the Legislature of Conneclj- 

f cut. The governments of Connecticut and Penit- 

Hylvania kept up a war of proclamations and edicts 

i upon the subject, white the settlement advanced in 

population and extent vrith unexampled rapidity, 

ITius matters proceeded until the year 1775, when, 
Just after hostihties had been commenced between 
the colonies and the Dritish troops at Lexington, [he 
old feuds between the settlers of the rival compa- 
nies suddenly broke forth again. A new settlement 
of the one was attacked by the militia of the other, 
one man was killed, several were woimded, and 
others made prisoners, and carried off to a distant 
jail. Other outrages were committed elsewhere, 
and of course all the angry passions, all tlie bitter 
feelings of hatred and revenge, between the rival 
parties claiming the soil and the jurisdiction, broke 
out afresh. The settlements of each had become 
extended during the five years of peace, which, of 
course, had multiplied the parties to the contest ; ao 
that, as the men of Wyoming flew to arms, a raorw 
formidable civil war than ever was in prospect, ai 
the moment when every arm should have been 
nerved in the common cause of the whole country." 
Congress being now in session, interposed its au- 
thority by way of medialoriiil resolutions ; but to 
no purpose. The interposition was repeated, and 
ayain disregarded. In the mean time, the Pennsylva- 
nians brought seven hundred men into the field, who 
were marched against Wyoming under the direction 
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of Colonel Plunkell. But in ascending ihe west 
bank of the Susquehannn, on comiiiK to a narrow 
delile, naturally defended by a rocky buttreSH. their 
march waa suddenly arrested by a volley of miis. 
ketry. An inataut afterward the invaders discerned 
thai the rocky parapets were covered with men 
bristling in arms, prepared for a T^rolese defence 
of tumbling rocks down upon the toe, should Iheir 
fire-arms prove insufficient to repel him. Taken 
thus suddenly and efiectively by surprise, Plunkett 
retreated with his forces behind a point of rocks, for 
consultation. He next attempted to cross the river, 
and resume his march on the other side. But here, 
too, the people of Wyoming had been too quick for 
him. The invaders were bo hotly received by a de- ' 
tachment in ambuscade on the other side, that they ' 
were constrained to retreat, nor did they attempt lo 
rallv again. 

Thus terminated the last military demonstration 
of the provincial government of Pennsylvania 
against the Valley of Wyoming, previous to the war 
of the Revolution. Never, however, had a civil war 
raged with more cordial hatred between the par- 
ties, not even during the bloody conflicts between 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, than was felt be- 
tween the adherents of the respective land compa- 
nies, in the collisions just passed under review. 
Most unfortunate was it, therefore, that the quarrel 
broke out afresh at the precise moment when the 
services of all were aJike wanted for the common 
defence, especially on a border exposed to the dailjr 
irruptions of the Indians. 

Nor was this the only evil. There being a wide 
difierence of opinion between the people in almost 
every section of the country on the great question 
at issue between the parent country and the colo- 
nies, it was natural to anticipate that such of these 
contending parties as adhered to the Royalist cause, 
^"'iiild cherish a twofold enmity towards those He- 
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publicans who had been previously ii 
tbem. These feelings of hoBtility v 
mutual ; a.nd, as many of the adherents of the Dela- 
ware Company, and perhaps some from both fac- 
tions, early escaped to the enem^, and enrolled 
themselves under the banners of Sir John Johnson 
and Colonel John Butler, there can be no difficulty 
in accounting for the peculiar ferocity which marked 
t the conduct of such of the refugees as returued in 
irms against their former betligerant neighbours. 

The population of the Wyoming settlements, at 
Ehe commencement of the war, numbered live thou- 
sand souls. Three companies of regular troops 
were enlisted among them for the service of the 
United States. Their militia, regularly enrolled, 
amounted to eleven hundred men capable of bearing 
arms, and of this force three hundred entered the 
army; so proliRc was their soil, and so industrious 
were the people, that they were enabled to furnish 
large supplies of provisions for the army. Three 
thousand bushels of grain were sent in the spring 
of the present year. The same plan of watchful- 
s against the scouts and scalping parties of the 
enemy was adopted as in other frontier settlements, 
and the utmost vigilance was observed ; while reg- 
ular garrison du^ was, in successive turns, per- 
formed by the citizen soldiers in the several fortifi- 
cations which defended their valley. 

Some faint demonstrations were made by strag- 
gling parties of Tories and Indians, who prowled 
about the settlements during the summer of the 
preceding year, while St. Leger was besieging Fori 
Schuyler; but afYer a few skirmishes with the in- 
habitants they dispersed, and the latter remained 
undisturbed during the rest of the year. Still, an 
impression that some of the Tories who had been 
in arms against them, or who had been instrumental 
in bringing the Indians upon them, were yet lurkinf 
he vicinity, and bee", upon mischief, V ' ' 
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pie not ajtogether at ease ; and in the month of 
January, 177§, twenty-seven suspected inhabiitints 
were arrested. Nine of these were discharged, on 
examination, far want of sufficient evidence to war- 
rant their detention ; while the remaining eighleuii 
were sent to Hartford in Connecticut, and im- 
prisoned. The nine who were first diachar^d im- 
mediately fled to the enemy, and were followed 
thither hy such of their suspected associates as 
were subsequently set at liberty in Connecticut. 
It was but natural that these proceedings still more 
imbittered the feeling of these Loyalists against 
the Whigs, and the effect was soon perceptible in 
the behaviour of the Tories and Indiana occasion- 
ally patrolling their borders. 

For a time, however, the apprehensions thus ej- 
cited were allayed by several paclflc messa^s from 
the Indian nations deeper in the interior, who sent 
parlies of runners with assurances of a desire for 
peace. But these assurances were deceptive. In- 
stead of being messengers of peace, it was ascer- 
tained in March, from one of them while in a state 
of intoxicatian, that their business was to amuise 
the people and allay their feare while preparations 
were making to attack them. This Indian, with 
his associate warriors, was immediately arrested 
and placed in confinement, while the women oflhv 
parly were sent back with a flag. The alarm wa» 
likewise given to the scattered and remote settlers, 
some of them living thirty miles up the river, who 
thereupon immediately sought for greater security 
in the more populous towns. During the months 
of April and May, the settlements began to he more 
considerably annoyed by larger parties of Tories 
and Indians, who hung upon theirborders, and made 
frequent incursions among them for purposes of 
plunder, robbing the people, as opportunity afford- 
ed, of live-stock, grain, and other ariicies of pro- 
visions. Waxing ye I more audaciou 
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eral murders were commilled. Six of these victinu 
were a mother aiid her 6ve children, who were 
doubtless killed under a misapprehensina as to her 
character, since the woman was the wife of one 
4>f the Tories who had been arrested in January. 
Tiie houses and plantationa o( the slain were, of 
course, plundered of everything of value which the 
marauders could carry away. 

Towards the close of June, the British officers in 
command at Niagara determined to strike a blow 
upon these settlements ; for which purpose about 
three hundred white men, consisting in pari of regu- 
lar troops, but principally of refugee Loyalists, un- 
der the command of Colonel John Butler, together 
with about five hundred Indians, chielly Senecas, 
under a celebrated war chief named Gi-en-gwah-toh 
(He-who-^oes-in-lhe-smoke), marched in that direc- 
tion. Arriving at Tioga Point, Butler and the In- 
dian leaders procured floats and rafts, upon which 
they embarked their forces ; and, descending the 
Susquehanna, lauded at a place called the Three 
Islands, whence they marched about twenty miles, 
and, crossing a wilderness, entered the Valley of 
Wyoming through a gap of the mountain near its 
northern extremity. They look possession of two 
Bm^l forts, without opposition, on the -2d of July, 
the first of which was called the Exeter Fort, It 
was said the garrison consisted chiefly of Tories, 
who treacherously surrendered it to the enemy. 
The other was the fort of Lackawana, where the 
enemy encountered some resistance. But it was 
soon carried, a magistrate named Jenkins being 
killed, together with his family, and several others, 
mostly women and children, made prisoners. One 
of these forts was burned. In the other, the proper 
name of which was Fort Wintermoot, Colonel John 
Butler established his headquarters. 

The inhabitants, on receiving intelligence of the 
approach of the invaders, assembled within a forli- 
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Rcalion Tout miles below, called Fori Forty, rrom 
the circunistauce of its having been occupied by 
forty men at some period of the antecedent troubles 
of the colony. Colonel Zebulon Butlec, whose 
name haa occurred several times in the preceding 
summaiy of the history of Wyoming, was in com- 
mand of about sixty regular troops, and he now 
made every exertion to muster the militia of the 
eettleraents. But in his oflicial despatch he com' 
plained that, as the women and children had lied to 
the several forts, of which there were seven within 
the distance of ten miles along the valley, the men, 
too many of them, would remain behind to take 
care of them. SiUI, he succeeded in coUectina 
about three hundred of the militia, and commenced 
his march to meet the enemy on the 1st of July, in 
n with the regular troops before mentioned. 



they killM two. These savages had just murdered 
nine men engaged al work in a corn-field. Not 
being supplied with provisions, Colonel Zebulon 
Butler was obliged to fall back upon Fort Forty, 
while his militia procured supplies. They muster- 
ed again on the 3d, and a council of war was con- 
vened. Messengers having been despatched to the 
headquarters of General Washington for assistance, 
immediately after the enemy's movements were 
known al Wyoming, Colonel Z. Butler was desi- 
rous of waiting for re-enforcemenla. But his offi- 
cers and men were impatient for a trial of strength, 
"nie messengers had already been gone ao Ions', 
that it was supposed they had been cut off, and, 
consequently, that General Washington waa igno- 
rant of their situation. In that case no re-enforce- 
ments could reach them in season to save their vat- 
ley from being ravaged ; and as the enemy's forces 
were daily increasing, it was held to be the part of 
wisdom to attack him a' 
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While ihe quealion was under debate, five officers 
arrived from the Continental army, who, on hearing 
the tidings of the meditated invasion, had thrown up 
theircommissinna and hastened home to protect theit 
families. They had heard nothingof the messengers, 
and intimated that there was no prospect of speedy 
assistance. The discussions were animated ; but 
the apprehension that, in the event of longer delay, 
the enemy would become too powerful Tor them, 
and thus be enabled to sweep inrough their valley 
and destroy their harvest, was so strong, and the 
militia were so sanguine of being able to meet and 
vanquish the enemv, that Colonel Butler yielded, 
and set forward at the head of nearly four hundred 
men, Colonel Denniston, his former associate in 
the commission of the peace, being his second in 
command. 

It was intended to make a quick movement, antt 
take the enemy by surprise. Having approach- 
ed within two miles of Fort Wintermoot,* a small 
reconnoitring party weis sent forward for observa- 
tion. They ascertained that the enemy were ca- 
rousing in their huts in perfect security ; but on 
their return they were so unfortunate as to fall in 
with an Indian scout, who immediately fired and 
gave the alarm. The Provincials pushed rapidly 
forward ; but the British and Indians were prepared 
to receive them, their line being formed a small 
distance in front of their camp, in a plain thinly 
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eOTered wilh nine, shmb-oaks, and undergrowthi 
and extending from the river to a marsh at tni: fgot 
of the mountain. On coming in view of the enemy, 
the Americans, who had previously marclied in a 
single column, instantly displayed into a line of 
equal extent, and attacked from right to left at the 
same time. The right of the Americans was com- 
manded by Colonel Zebulon Butler, oppoa^d to 
Colonel John Butler, commanding the enemy's left. 
Colonel Dennialon commanded the left of the Ameri- 
cans, and was opposed by Indians forming the ene~ 
my's right. The battle commenced at about forty 
rods' distance, without much execution at the onset, 
as the brushwood interposed obstacles to the sight. 
The mihtia atood the lire well for a short time, and 
as they pressed forward there was some giving way 
on the enemy's right. UnluckUy, just at this mo- 
ment the appalling war-whoop of the Indians rang 
in the rear of the American left, the Indian leader 
having conducted a large party of his warriors 
through the marsh, and succeeded in turning Den- 
niston's flank. A heavy and destructive fire was 
simultaneously poured into the American ranks: 
and amid the confusion, Colonel Denniston directed 
his men to "fali back" to avoid being surrounded, 
and to ^in time to bring his men into order again. 
This direction was mistaken for an order to " re- 
treat," whereupon the whole line broke, and every 
effort of their officers to restore order was unavail- 
ing. At this stage of the battle, and while thus 
engaged, the American officers mostly fell. The 
flight was general. The Indians, throwing away 
their rifles, rushed forward witb their tomahawks, 
making dreadful havoc, answering the cries for 
mercy with the hatchet, and adding to the tmiver' 
sal consternation those terrific yells which invest 
savage warfare with tenfold horror. So alert was 
the foe in this bloody pursuit, that less than sixty 
^fte Americans escaped either the rifle or the 
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tomahawk. Of the militia officers, there fell « 
lieutenant-colonel, one major, and ten CHptains, sii 
lieutenaiite, and two ensignH. Colonel Durkce and 
Captains Hewett and Ransom were likewise killed. 
Some of the fugitives escaped hy Bwimminn the 
river, and othera by flying to the mountains. As 
the news of the defeat spread down the valley, the 
greater part of the women and children, and those 
who had remained behind to protect them, likewise 
ran to the woods and the mountains ; while those 
who could not escape thus, sought refuge in Port 
Wyoming. The Indians, apparently wearied with 
pursuit ajid slaughter, desisted, and betook them- 
selves to secure the spoils of the vanquished. 

On the morning of the 4th, the day after the bat- 
tle. Colonel John Butler, with the combined Biitish 
and Indian forces, appeared before FoK Wyominr, 
and demanded Its surrender. The inhabitants, booi 
within and wilhout the fort, did not, on that emer- 
gency, sustain a character for courage becominf 
men of spirit in adversity. They were so intimidx- 
led as to give up without fighting; great numben 
ran off; and those who remained all bat betnmd 
Colonel Zebulon Builer, their commander. Tha 
British Colonel Butler sent several flags, requiring 
an unconditional surrender of his opposing name- 
sake and the few Continental troops yet remaining, 
but offering to spare the inhabitants iheir property 
and efTects, But with the American colonel the 
victor would not treat on any terms ; and the peo- 
ple thereupon compelled Colonel Denniston to con- 
ply with conditions which his commander had refu- 
sed. The consequence was, that Colonel Zebulon 
Butler contrived to escape from the fort with the re- 
mains of Captain Hewctt's company of regulars, 
and Colonel Denniston entered into articles ofcapit' 
nlation. By these it was stipulated that the settlera 
should be disarmed, and their garrison demolished; 
hat all the prisoners anJ public stores should be 
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^^Bhrwi up : that ihe properly of " the people called 
Tories" should be made good, and ihey be permit- 
tad to remitin peaceably upon their farma. In behalf 
of the settlers, it waa stipulated that their lives and 
property should be preserved, and ihtii they should 
be left m the unmolested occupancy of tlieir farma. 

Unhappily, however, the British commander either 
could uot or would not enforce the terms of llie ca- 
pitulation, which were, to a great extent, disregard- 
ed as well by the Tories as Indians. Insteful of 
finding protection, the valley was again laid waste ; 
the houses and improvements were destroyed by 
fire, and the country plundered. Families were bro- 
ken up and dispersed, men and their wives separa- 
ted, mothers torn from their children, and some of 
them carried into captivity, while far the greater 
number fled to the mountains, and wandered through 
the wilderness to the older settlements. Some died 
of their wounds, others from want and fatigue, while 
others still were lost in the wilderness, or were 
heard of no more. Several perished in a great 
Bwamp in the neighbourhood, which, from that cir- 
cumstance, acquired the name of " The Shades of 
Dtaih" and retains it to this day. 

These were painful scenes. But it does not ap- 
pear that anything like a massacre followed the ca- 
pitulation.* Nor, in the events of the preceding day, 
IS there good evidence of the perpetration of any 
specific acts of cruelty, other than such as are usual 
ia the general rout of a battle-Held, save only the 
imezampled atrocities of the Tories, thirsting, prob- 
ably, for revenge in regard to other questions than 
(bat of allegiance to the king. 

There seems, from the lirst, to have been an uo- 
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commonly large proportion of Loyaliaia io the Wj^p 
miug setUeraerita, whose notions of legal restraint, 
from the previous collisions of the iuliabitants, were 
of course laiitudinarian ; nor were their antecedeni 
asperities softened by the attempts of the Whigs to 
keep them within proper control, after ho&tiliiies 
had commenced. The greater number of these, a* 
we have already seen, together with those who were 
arrested, had joined themselves to the enemy. But 
these were not all the defections. After the arriva' 
of the enemy upon the confines of the setllemeni. 
and before the battle, a considerable number of the 
inhabitants joined his ranks, and exhibited instances 
of the most savs^ barbarity against their former 
neighbours and friends. Nor has it ever been deni- 
ed, in regard to the battle of Wyoming, that none 
were more ferocious ajid cruel, more destitute of 
the unstrained quality of mercy, than those same 
Loyalists or Tories. An example of the spirit by 
which they were actuated is found in the following 
occurrence, which, on account of its Cainlike bar- 
barity, is worthy of repetition. Not far from the 
battle-ground was an island in the Susquehanna. 
called Monockonock, to which several of the fur- 
tive militiamen fled for security, throwing away 
their arms, and swimming the river. Here they 
concealed themselves as they could among the 
brushwood. Their place of retreat being discover- 
ed, several Tories followed them ; and, ^ougti obli- 
ged to swim, yet so intent were they upon the work 
of death, that they succeeded in taking their guns 
with them. Arriving upon the island, they deliber- 
ately wiped their gunlocks, recharged their pieces, 
and commenced searching for the fugitives. Two 
of these were concealed in sight of each other, but 
one of them escaped. But it was, nevertheless, his 
lot to behold a scene painful enough to make the 
most hardened offender weep, and " blush to own 
himself a man." One of the pursuers came li 
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hip companion in partial concealment, who proved 
Ui be his own brother. Hia satu'^tion was, " So, it 
ie you, is it 1" The unarmed and defenceless man, 
thus observed, came forward and fell upon his knees 
before his brother, begging for mercy ; promising to 
live with him, and serve him forever, if he would 
but spare hia life. " All this is mighty fine," replied 
the unrelenting traitor; '■ hut you are a d — d rebel !" 
aaying which, he deliberately levelled hia rifle, and 
shot him dead upon the spot, lii a domestic war 
marked by such atrocity, even among those claim- 
ing to be civilized, it becomes us to pause before 
we brand the untutored savage, who lights accord- 
ing to the usages of his own people, wiib ail that is 
revolting and cruel.* 

There is still another important correction to be 
made in reference to every wrliteu history of this 
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'* OuB af xba priHQDDn, & i:nptuD fiaJlDck, vru cDibiiiittflil (4 tt>nun, bj 
hartnf hid budy a\aciL full of l]>J]ljtfln at piae kooU, ullI a Afe of IlIJ 

Ibr^lfll cuBCUiDBd. Ona PbCimi Tony, (he Km of a mao oT leapecUbla 
ohumeMT, luTinff jwDed the iDcLiui pulj, Hvorol nmeBflent htB faLlui 
mid IkU In Sofia u tmh \u hmiU n liii Kearl'i kUal. Thu munilar, 
■ia Mi Mm AduIi, nmrArcd Au falhcr, rulhlr, tmlAcTf, Bwf tilMI, 
tMffi tj thtil vxiri, md CMt off liu /sIAir'i l^tad .' .' ThixnMa Tmrj-, 

QiHnirbJdL thfl wnthy (locut jemATlm, '^1( ii ooiy m liii infeniil n 

II il doubtful whethar bo gnal an fttrocily wu an*r commltrEd fl*on 
tbm. CAnainly do auch were porpetrUHl at W^ming. Dr. TJuioh- 
«r alB Itatn, ^t when Colonal Z. Batler unt a flag ht propose tonna 
of B^dtolatlOA, Jie reply of Colunel Jabp Butler was in Iwa worda — 

lasoEUkona producsd by tha wu 

, ... .... tbi* ■eduUeil apca mivlU have 

eDJuymaDt of oil the happlaeu which teaulte irora numooy 
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battle extunt, not even excepting the last revised 
edition of llie Life of Washizigton, by Chief-justice 
Marehall. This correclion reg'ards the name, and 
the juat fame, of Joseph Brant, whose character has 
been blackened with all the infamy, both real and 
iTDaginary. connected with this bloody expeditioo. 
The Indian leader, as already stated, was a brave 
and popular Seneca warrior, named GJ-en-gwah-toh ; 
and the Indians engaged in the affair were almost 
exclusively Senecas. There were few, if any, Mo- 
hawks among them. Captain Brant was at no time 
in company with this expedition ; and it is certain, 
in the face of every historical authority, British and 
American, that, bo far from being engaged in the 
battle, he was many miles distant at the time of its 
occurrence. Buch has been the uniform testimony 
of the British ofBcera engaged in that expedition, 
such was always the word of Thayendanegea him- 
self, and such is the statement that has been made 
lo the author by Captain Pollard, a Seneca chief of 
renown, who was himself in the battle. It will, 
moreover, be seen, towards the close of the present 
work, that after the publication of Campbell's " Ger- 
trude of Wyoming;,'' in which poem the Mohawk 
chteftam was denounced as "the Monster Brant," 
his son repaired to England, and, in a correspond- 
ence with the poet, successfully vindicated hia fa- 
ther's memory from the calumny. 

It is related in the unwritten history of this battle, 
that the celebrated Catharine Montour was present, 
with her two sons ; and that she ranged the field of 
blood like a chafed tigress, stimulating the warriors 
of her adopted race to the onslau^t, even in the 
hottest of the fight. But. from the antecedent char- 
acter of that remarkable woman, the ittory can hard- 
ly be credited. She was a native of Canada, a balf- 
lH«ed, her father having been one of the early 
French. governors, probably Count Froiitenac, B" *"" 
must have been in the government of that c 
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al about the time of her birth. During ihe wurt 
between the Six Nations and the French and Hu- 
rons, Catharine, when about ten years of age, was 
made a captive, taken into the Seneca country, 
adopted, and reared as one of their own childrfin. 
When arrived at a suitable age, she was inariied to 
one of the distinguished chiefs of her tribe, who 
signalized himself in the wars of the Six Natioos 
against Ihe Catawbaa, then a great nation living 
southwestward of Virginia. She had several chil- 
dren by this chieflain, who fell in battle about the 
year 1730, after which she did uot again marry. 
She is said lo have been a handsome woman when 
young, geuteel, and of polite address, no twitha land- 
ing her Indian associations. It was frequently her 
lot to accompany the chiefs of the Six Natioua to 
Philadelphia, and other places in Pennsylvania, 
where treaties were holden ; and from her character 
and manners she was greatly caressed by the A.mer- 
ican ladies, particularly in Philadelphia, where she 
was invited by the ladies of the best circles, and en- 
tertained at their houses. Her residence was al tho 
head of the Seneca Lake. 

Some of the flying fugitives from Wyoming had 
not proceeded many miles from their desolate 
homes before they met a detachment of Continent- 
al troops on their way to assist the conlooy. It 
was now too late. But the detachment, neverthe- 
lesB, remained at Stroudsbiirg three or four weeks; 
by which time Colonel Zebulon Butler had collect- 
ed a force consisting of straggling settlers and 
othem, with whom, and the regular troops just men- 
tioned, he returned, and repossessed himself of Wy- 
oming, the enemy having retired shortly after the 
battle, Colonel John Buller to Niagara, and the In- 
dians to their homes ; while I'hayeiidanegea moved 
a he had occasion, from his old haunts higher up 
' fl,SuBquehanDa, at Oghkwaga and Unadilla. 

mediately on the reception of the disastrous 
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lidinge from Wyoming at the Continental head- 
□u&rtera, Colonel Hartley's regiment was ordered 
Uiither, with inatnicliona from Congress to remain 
on that frontier until the crops were secured and 
the enemy should have retreated. He was joined 
by several militiH companies, and, among other offi- 
cers, by Colonel Dennison, who, in the capitulation 
of Wyoming, had stipulated not again lo serve 
against the king's troo[^. He accompanied Colonel 
Hartley in an expedition against some of the Indian 
towns up the Susquehanna, in the direction ofOgli- 
kwaga, several of which were destroyed. A few 
prisoners were also taken. U appearing, however, 
tbat the enemy were gathering in too much force 
for hira to remain long within their territory. Col- 
onel Hartley was constrained to retreat. An attack 
was made upon his rear, but the assailants were re- 
pulsed. Colonel Dennison doubtless felt himself 
warranted in breaking the stipulations of Fort Wy- 
oming, by the fact that those stipulations were not 
strictly observed by the Tories and Indians. But 
the enemy made no such allowance ; and this expe- 
dition, or, rather, the conduct of Colonel Dennison, 
was subsequently used as a pretext for some of the 
incidents connected with the attack upon Cberrr 
Valley. 

Colonel Zebulon Butler built another fort at Wy- 
oming, which he continued to occupy until the next 
year, when the command of that region devolved 
npon General Sullivan. In the mean time, the out- 
skirts of the settlements were frequently iWassed 
by BiraggUng parties of Tories and Indians, who oc- 
casionally committed an assassination, or carried 
off a few prisoners. The Americans, in turn, de- 
spatched every Indian who fell in their way. In 
March following, the fort was surrounded by a force 
of two hundred and fifty Indians, and Tories dis- 
guised as aucb. Tliey attacked the fortress, but fled 
on the discharge of a single piece of artillery, buru- 
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iag whatever buildiiiga had either been re-erected 
or left standing at the former invasion. The gar- 
rison was too weak to allow of a pursuit. A few 
weeks afterward, as a company of Contineotal 
troops were approaching the I'ort, under tlie com* 
mand of Major Powell, they were fired upoti by a 
parly of Indians in ainbush, while passing along a 
single track through a difficult swamp. In tills at- 
tack, Captain Davis, Lieutenant Jones, and four 
privates, were killed. The detachment formed for 
action with all possible despatch, but the Indians 
lied after two or three discharges. Nor did they re- 
appear afterward, in that immediate neighbourhood, 
iu any subsequent stage of the Kevolutionary con- 
test, although other sections of the Pennsylvania 
Trontier, farther south and west, suffered occasion- 
ally from their depredations, particularly in the fol- 
lowing year, while Sullivan was preparing to ad- 
vance into the Seneca couairy.* 

* Thuiendt the lUvolutiunuf Wtvir/ ot Wyomiag. Bat ^om what 
iuB been given m tbo preceding pages, loDDluag the hieloff of tliu **1- 
Iflj- vid its feuda befon the Havuloliaa, the nadof may poHibly fe«l 

Cuiif iMf which mat u ^ew Jaiaey, to hear the cue and deride tlia 
^njltiim. liwaiiuiaiiuiaual]fdecid«l >al>tiniri>rPeaiii]'lnBia. Th* 

(hk n^aretuditg cheeifiUlr toiiiiened in it. BdI fnitk tna'uee tuw. 

Iha pBue, and Ihia cntr tnadt mattan wane ; tha lohliiiTe bacama Iwan- 
lidnaaad trrarbBBTiiifi and the peDjdaiveraexoaeiliaBljajuiDfBdtliBreal. 
Id ilia (pdnff of 17SI, bj a ausciuon of ice-dsnu whioh eocnmalusd ia 

Ul^la Iba auaulaiu foiaaTat/, Whaa the ice faia wa;. the flooda 
■mpl cff aTBrjthinff, Jaanog tlu whole valla* a acau of gnMXnr deeo- 
taUoB Ihan sni. PreHnllradstwaid Ih-^iH irn..M»im.i>->.<,i.rr>.h. 
Th* tohaMEanB nfaaid to Dbfr; thair u 
- ' n flaw to acme -. ih« Ptnniyliaiueu 
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No Booner had Great Britain been apprized of tha 
alliance between France and her revolted coloniM, 
thirn it was determined to evacuate Philadelphia, and 
concentrate the royal army al New-York. Accord- 
ingly, on the 18th o( June, the British troops cross- 
ed the Delaware into New-Jeraey, and commenced 
their march for New-York, ascending the east bank 
of the river to Alleniown, and thence taking the 
lower roiid leading through Monmouth to Sand; 
Hook. General Washington, anticipating this more- 
ment, had previously detached a division of the ar- 
my, under General Maxwell, to impede the enemy's 
march. It was known that General Gates was ap- 
proaching with the army from the North, and the 
enemy's motions were no sooner ascertained, than 
General Wayne wax despatched, with one thousand 
chosen men, to strengthen the lines. The Marqnia 
de Lafayette was directed to take command of the 
whole force thus sent in advance, while Washington 
himself moved rapidly forwaj^ with the main armj. 
It was his design to bring on a general, and, ifpoe- 
Bible, a decisive engagement. The result of his 
movements for that object was the battle of Mon- 
mouth, fought on the 28th of June. The disposi- 
tions for this engagement were admirably arranged 
on the night of the 2Tth, the position of the enemy 
being such as to afford the bt^st advantages for an 
attack upon his rear the moment be should get in 
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rootioQ. Such being the intentions of the 
oiaDder-in-cbief, they were comjuunicateil to Gen- 
erul Lee, who wia ordered to luulie hia dispositi 
accordidgly, and lu Iteep bis troops lying npoii their 
arma to be in readiness at the shortest notice. 
five in the morning of the St^tb, the Tront of tlie 
emy w»3 observed to be in Jtiotion, and orders 
instantly despatched to Genitral Lee 
attack, '' unless there should be very powerful rea- 
aons 10 the coiitrdry." Lee was also advised that 
Wnshington was himself advancing to support him. 
After marcliing about five miles, to the great sur- 
prise and inurtiticaiion of the cu in mauder'in- chief, 
lie rael the whole advanced corps reireaiijig, by 
the orders of Lee, without having m^e any oppo- 
sition, except one fire given by a party under Col- 
onel Jtutler, on their being charged by the enemy's 
cavalry, who were repulsed. Leo was sharply re- 
buked, and placed in arrest. Hurrying to the rear 
of the retreating corps, which the command er-in- 
chief found ciosely pressed by the enemy, he arrest- 
ed their Ilight, re-formed them, and wiih the aid of 
EM)me well-served pieces of artillery, at once check- 
ed the enemy's advance, and gained time for making 
such dispositions as the unexpected emergency re- 
quired. The battle soon became general, and was 
obstinately contested at various points through the 
whole day, until dark, Sir Henry Clinton and Gen- 
eral Washington heading their respective armies in 
person. By the misconduct of Lee, however, and 
ail error of General Kcoit in the morning, advantai- 
ges had been lost which entirely disconcerted the 
viewa of the commander-in-chief, and deprived the 
American arms of a victory which was ail but cer- 
tain. Still, the fortunes of the day were so far re- 
covered, that, from being the pursued, the Ameri- 
cans drove Ihe enemy back over the ground they 
had followed, and recovered the field of battle, and 
possessed themselves of their dead. But as they 
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retreated behind a morass very diSicuU to pass, and 
had boih flanks secured wiili thick woods, it was 
found irapracticuble for the Americans, fainting witb 
fatigue, heal, and want of water, tu do aiiylliiiig 
more that night. 

80th armies encamped in Ihc field, and lay upou 
their arms, Washington himself sleeping in bis 
cloak, under a tree, in the midst of his soldiers. His 
intention was to renew and end the battle on ilie 
following morning, not doubting as to the issne. In- 
deed, the result of that day's fight was justly con- 
sidered a victory by the American officers ; aind but 
for the conduct of Lee in the morning, it would, al- 
most beyond question, have been decisive. But the 
purpose of the commander-in-chief to renew the en- 
gagement was frustrated by a silent midnight retreat 
of the enemy— BO silent, indeed, that his departure 
was not known nntil the morning. A variety of cir- 
cumstances concurred to render a pursuit by the 
Americans unadvisable; among the principal of 
which were, the extreme heat of the weather, the 
fatigue of the army from its march through a deep 
sandy country, almost entirely destitute of water, 
and the distance the enemy had gained by his mid- 
night march. A pursuit, it was believed, would an- 
swer no valuable purpose, and would certainly be 
fatal to numbers of the men, several of whom had 
perished of heal on the preceding day. The Amer- 
ican commander thereupon drew off his army to the 
Hudson, crossed over, and once more established 
his headquarters at White Plains. Meantime, Sir 
Henry Clinton proceeded to Sandy Hook and Ihence 
passed his troops over to New-York. The loss of 
the Americans in this battle was eight ofiicers and 
sixty-one privates killed, and one hundred and sixty 
wounded. That of the enemy was three huudred 
and sixty-eight iti killed, wounded, and missing, and 
about one hundred taken prisoners. One thousand 
of their men deserted on their march. Both parties 
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claimed the victiiry, whicli was, in fact, won bj 
neither. The advanta^s, in the earlier part of the 
day, were in favour of the British ; in the after part, 
of the Americans. The alealthy retreat of the for- 
mer, moreover, covered by the darkness, left ua 
doubt as to which army was best prepared to renew 
the conflict with the return of daylight. 

The French fleet, under Ihe Count d'Estaing, con- 
sisting of twelve ships of the line and six frigates, 
having on board four thousand troops, arrived on the 
coast of Virginia about the 1st of July. The design 
of the French commander was to engage the Brit- 
ish squadron in the Chesapeake. But, unfortunate- 
ly, the latter had sailed for New- York a few days 
before. Thither the count followed the British ad- 
miral, but the bar of the New- York harbour would 
not allow the entrance of his heavy ships. An at- 
tack upon New- York thus proving to bo impractica- 
ble, by the advice of General Washington it was de- 
termined to make an aiieinpt upon Rhode Island, 
then occupied by six thousand British troops, com- 
manded by Major-general Sir Robert Pigott. Gen- 
eral Sullivan, with an army of ten thousand men, 
was lying in the neighbourhood of Providence. 
Count d'Eslaing arrived off Newport on the a5th of 
July, and arrangements were soon adjusted between 
General Sullivan and himself for a combined at- 
tack upon the town of Newport, by land and sea. 
The assault was to be made on the 9th of Angust, 
for which purpose Sullivan moved down to Tiver- 
ton, where he was joined by General Green, and the 
ships of war entered the channel. But the militia 
nut having joined the regular troops so promptly as 
was expected. General Sullivan judged it necessary 
to postpone the attack fur a day or two. Meantime, 
Lord Howe appeared off the harbour with the Brit- 
isb fleet, and the Count d'Estaing immediately put 
lo sea to engage him. The French fleet having the 
weather gage, the British admiral weighed anchor 
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uid put to sea, followed by the count, 
arated the Seets, so that no engngement took place ; 
and on his return to port on the 19lh, Count A'E»- 
laiog' found it necessary to repair to Boston to refii. 
Dunng the absence of the count, however, while in 
chase of Lord Howe, General Sullivan had crossed 
over to the island, and on the 15th laid siege to tbft 
town of Newport. But when the French admiralde- 
parted for Boston, the militia, disappointed and dis- 
neaneaedat bein^thusabandoned by their allies, ten 
the service in sudi numbers, that Sullivan was com- 
pelled 10 raise the aieg^ and retire. He was pursueil 
to the distance of a mile north of Quaker Hill, where, 
on the 99th of August, was fought the battle of Rhode 
Island. It was a sharp and obstinate engagement 
of half an hour, at the end of which the enemy gave 
way and retreated. The loss of the Americans was 
two hundred and eleven ; that of the enemy two 
hundred and sixty. Ascertaining, soon afterwan), 
that strong re-enforcements were coming from New 
York to the aid of General Pigott, a resolution was 
immediately adopted by Sullivan to evacuate (he 
island. 'Iliia determination was executed on the 
night of the 30th — most luckily, as the event proved -. 
for on the very next day Sir Henry Clinton arrived 
at Newport with four thousand troops, which m-en- 
forcement would doubtless have enabled the enemy 
lo cut off the retreat of the Americans. 

In September, after the return of the British 
troops to New-York, strong divisions moved north- 
ward on each side of the Hudson River. By a de- 
tachment of one of these, under General Gray, a 
regiment of American cavalry, commanded by Col- 
onel Baylor, was surprised wliile asleep at Tappan, 
and almost entirely cat off. The enemy rushed 
upon the sleeping troopers, numbering one hundred 
and four privates, with their bayonets. The kw** 
killed, wounded, and taken, was sixty-four. i 
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exploit was very similar to that of the Paoli, undar 
the same general, ihc prei;eding year. 

In consequence of the hostile spirit very gener- 
ally and extensively nianifeBlod by tlie Lidians — the 
great Weai«rii tribes becoming more and more res- 
Liff — eady in June, immediately preceding the affair 
of Wyoming, Congress had determined upon a more 
eularged and decisive campaign against them. This 
had, iudeed, become the more necessary from Iha 
beUigeniut ludicationa amung the Belawarea and 
Shawaiiese, inhabiting the territory now farming the 
State of Ohio. At the commencement of the war, 
Ko^uethagaeehlan, the Delaware chief usually known 
as Captain While-Eyes, a firm friend of the colonies, 
had succeeded in preventing his people from taking 
up the hatchet against them, in opposition to the 
views of his rival chief. Captain Pipe. But in the 
spring of the present year, the policy of the latter 
had wellnigh prevailed, through ibe revengeful 
machinations of three celebrated Loyalists, named 
M>Kee, Etlioi, and Simon Gwiy, who had been con- 
fined at Pittsburgh as Tories ; but who, effecting 
their escape, traversed the Indian country to De- 
troit, proclaiming, as they went, that the Americans 
bad resolved upon their destruction, and that their 
only chance of safety was to espouse the cause of 
the crown, and fight. Availing himself of the ex- 
citement created by those fugitives. Captain Pipe 
aHSembled a large tmmber of lus warriors, and pro- 
claimed " every one an enemy to bis country who 
should endeavour to persuade them against lighting 
ihs Americans, and declared that all such ought 
surely to be put to death." But While-Eyes was 
by no means inactive in his efforts to preserve 
peace. Collecting the people of his tribe, he ad- 
dressed them with great earnestness and pathos. 
Observing that some of his warriors were preparing 
to take up the hatchet, he admonished ihem sliong- 
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ly against euch a course, which, in tLe end, could 
only bring upon Iheni sure destruction. 

I'he counsel at While-Eyes, supported by a con- 
ciliatory message, which was received just in good 
lime, from the Americans, prevailed for the no- 
ment, and the Delawares came to the unanimoui 
determination to fallow his advice, and his alone. 

But the hostile action of these people was only 
suspended for a short time, and it became nccosaary 
for more extended and efficient operations against 
nearly the whole race.* In the project of Congress 
already adverted to, it was intended that one expe- 
dition should move upon Detroit, while General 
Gates was instructed by resolution to co-operate 

u tha Tiiiliiiiin ol M-SsD, EUiu, ud Giny, miaa, tbty hfj Cat mnnl 

bFktod CoimLfT Dkniel Boon mad bii •dventbniu DOmjxBiiim, allHM 
Ina Itwdv UHty puda thflir Kmwfennce npDD thfl bonk* <fi the OlkiCHWJ^ 
Uuir bBJIui, Ti 1773, wbaii the »ltlviiiEol u[ Ihn ununt SUM of Ko- 

iJtnTmfwDA t^ ShimDaiie la 17?4, & thfl faUavviiqr T"*' kw *>■ 
Attudud in BoDnabonufli, hia prineipBl petllAiDBnt; ■ud Ibrotifh (ha 
■nlov fBktlof liTBmnd J77T,h«(ililiu wen utinlf HOSBCUted byt^ 
tangn Bniiiflt the vIwiciQff c<^inj. In «■ of tbv fluUnr bnUlH 
Sqod hnd La a Hm. AiecoiulHa fflllnAfirw«jil,ukd hif flnoBhtvr «M 
tmlan ■ cniitiT«, hut lirmTflly ravoDfld bj ths duTKbooH frntber- In April, 

itmcaob. On Ihe Uth of April, Bonthbonngli «u Attv^eahj ana htU' 
drod IndihjiB, It wbieb tiuiA Ibe iahnthUnti luflbnd urtreLj. On Iba 

iliuii, but thvv wem TBpnlged bylha ^juiiaon, CDoniflLin^ of voly Ihirlora 
men, tWDOf »Lum wira killed. Re-eufDnHmeDtoUTJTiiulrain Viixtnln, 
thv ■kirmiahae bflcune almoBl duly. In Fabnuiry of t£a prHBnt nu 
(ITTBl Uuoutionnigh wu ignia nitukMl. uid Ihe giUnol oolimsl iSm 
hIT tnkBD phiDDflr. He wu Uken Snt U> ChiUcotlie, and tlHmn ts 
DetrniL, wban be wu tnnled with bumauilv br Calingl ^ndlUn, Of 
(ncrnor, who olTend the Indinni i;iOO if chcy would HunoidBt tiia 
laEO hJB huida, Uut bo iiu^hl libema him on bit noidfl. fiat hniioff 
JTnli ihad n itnntf nffdction for their moK vnbtle uid tnceflvfol oiuiVi 
tha Indinu dsclund Ilia oSet. Taking him back to Cbiliouba, dw 
■ilcBil n> doly ndoplad iUa ou oT the ShnwuHua funillai h a n. 
10 K^ka kii BBW patrata bocaine atroagly ataohad- He trvm aDquiiad 
llialt cgnfldamja Id loih u eitent. Ihnt Ihay ollawed him In wuuhr at 
■adkmiit b]i himsalT. AKannning, howavar, thai Ihny wan ma 
— "~gr daieeni n|ii>nBi>i>nilii>r<iiiib,lis DbKunOad. nnd, rloding 
id Mi hoini im Ihc Wth of June. 
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with that expedition by carrying the war iuto the 
Seneca country, aiul alsu to dispossess the enemy 
of Oswego, sliould he be found in the occupancy of 
that post. It appears that, at the very moment of 
the invasion of Wyoming, there was a delegatiou 
of Seneca chiefs at Philadelphia ; but having taken 
their departure without communicating with the 
e^ovemment, a resolutioD was passed by Congress, 
immediately upon the receipt of Colonel Z. Butler's 
despatches, instructing the board of war to send 
after the chiefa, and ascertain from them in what 
character, and for what purpose, they had made the 
said visit ; and also to inquire whether the Seneca 
warriors had not been engaged in hostilities against 
the United Slates, On the 16tli of July information 
was received that the chiefs refused to return, and 
instructions to General Schuyler were proposed, di- 
recting liim to intercept and detain Ihem at Albany. 
The motion was negatived ; but on the 25th of July, 
Congress having ascertained that the Seuecaa were 
actually engaged in the invasion of Wyoming, " aid- 
ed by Tories and other banditti from the frontiers 
of New-York, New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania," it 
was resolved that the expedition against the hos- 
tiles of the Six Nations should be forwarded with 
all possible despatch. In the mean time, however, 
from the expensive) less of the undertaking, the ex- 
pedition against Detroit was reluctantly abandoned ; 
but, in lieu thereof. General M'lnloali, commanding 
the Western Department, was ordered to proceed 
from Pittsburgh against those of the Indian towns 
the destruction of which, in his opinion, would tend 
moat effectually to intimidate and chastise tliem. 
M'lntosh had been stationed at Pittsburgh early ia 
the spring, and, with a small party of regulars and 
militia, bad descended the Uhio about thirty miles, 
and erected a fort, which was called by his own 
name, at Beavertowu. It was a small work, built 
of strong stockades, aiid furnished with bastions 
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mounting one six-pounder each. The i 
was well chosen, as a point affording the best facil- 
ities Tor intercepting the war parties of the West' 
em Indians in their frequent hostile incursions the 
present year. 

This expedition was doubtless judged the more 
important from the increasing audacity of the In- 
dians on the Ohio border of Virginia, now forming 
the State of Kentucky. In August, Colonel Boon 
had led a small band of nineteen men against one 
of the Indian towns on tho Scioio, before reaching 
which he fell in with and diaperaed a party of forty 
Indians then on their way to Boonaborough. The 
colonel found the town at Point Creek deserted, 
and learned that their whole force had gone against 
his own setllement, lo the defence of which he was, 
consequently, compelled to hasten back. Fortu- 
nately, he anticipated their arrival by a few liours, 
and was enabled to prepare hia little garrison for 
defence. On the 8th of August, the Indians, to the 
immber of about four hundred and tifly, arrived be- 
fore the fori, led. in addition to iheir own chiefs, 
by Captain Duquesne, and eleven other Canadian 
Frenchmen. The garrison was formally summon- 
ed to surrender, which summons was peremptorily 
refused. A treaty w^s then proposed by tlie be- 
siegers, and acceded to, the Indians requiring that 
nine men should be sent out to them as negotiators. 
But this movement proved to l>e an artificB, by 
means of which they hoped to gain access to the 
fort. An attempt to grapple with and carry off the 
nine negotiators, though happily unsuccessful, dis- 
closed their treacherous design. The besiegers then 
attempted a regular approach from the river's brink 
by mining ; but finding that the garrison had discov- 
ered their purpose, and were enraged in counter- 
mining ihem, the siege was abandoned on the SOtta 
of August. The loss of the enemy was thirty-seven 
killed, and a much larger number wounded. The 
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luaa uf llie garrison was oiily two mea kilted imtl 
folic wounded. 

BuL, as we have seen, the expedition of General 
M'lntosh, as iuithorized by the vole of Coiigreas 
recently cited, wus specially destined against the 
Sandusky towns. It was commanded by the gen- 
eral himself, and consisted of one thousand men ; 
but such were the delays in getting it on foot, that 
ihe oflScers, on arriving at Tuscarawa, Judged it im- 
prudent to proceed farther at such an advanced sea- 
son of the year. They therefore halted at that 
place, and built Fort Laurens, in wliich M'lntosh 
left a garrison of one hundred and Hfty mea, under 
the command of Colonel John Gibson, and returned 
Umself to Fort Pitt for the winter. 

Connected with these distant Indian operations 
of the summer of 177fl, was one equally distinguish- 
ed hy Ihe boldness of its coucepiion and the brill- 
iancy of its execution. The increasing hostility^ of 
the remote tribes upon the waters uf the Mississippi 
and its tributaries had induced a belief that a pow- 
erfiil influence must have been exerted upon their 
minds by the settlemeuts planted long before at 
Kaskaskias, and in Ihe couulry of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, by the French, in connexion with Canada 
For the purpose of sinking at once at the root of 
the evil, an expedition was organized early in the 
season, the object of which was to invade and take 
possession of those settlements, '['he command 
WHS intrusted to Colonel George Rogers Clarke, of 
Virginia, a bold and experienced border officer ; and 
his whole force, destined to penetrate twelve hun- 
dred miles through a wilderness, which was, in fact, 
the enemy's country, did not exceed two hundred 
men. The rendezvous of this little army was at 
the Great Kanhawa, where they were attacked by 
a superior Indian force before their embarcaiioji. 
But, finding they were not able to make any iia- 
ision upon tlie fort, the assailants drew off. 
5-21 
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having killed but one mau and wounded one or two 
more. Descending to the falls of the Ohio, a small 
fort was erected at that place, in which a garrison 
was tefl, of ten or twelve families. Arriving within 
about sixty miles of the mouth of the Ohio, the 
troops wore landed, and, with only four days' pro- 
visions, marched for the Illinois. They reached 
the precincts of Kaskaskias at midnight on the 
sixth day, having marched two days wiihout food 
and determined forthwith, and unanimously, to take 
the town or die in the aiiempt. The town waa 
strongly fortified, and contained about two hundred 
and fifty well-built houses ; but the approach of the 
invaders was unknown ; the people and the garrison 
were alike slumbering in security ; and both town 
and fort were raken, the latter being carried by 
surprise, although the defences were sufficiently 
strong to resist a thousand men. The commsjid- 
ing officer, Philip Rocheblave, was made prisoner ; 
and among his papers, falling into the hands of Col- 
onel Clarke, were the instructions which he had 
from time to time received from the British govern- 
ors of Quebec, Detroit, and Michilimackinack, ur- 
ging him to stimulate the Indians lo war by the prof- 
fer of large bounties for scalps. Rocheblave was 
sent a prisoner to Williamsburg, iii Virginia, and 
with him were sent the papers taken from his port- 
On the day after the fall of Kaskaskias, Captain 
Joseph Bowman, at the head of thirty mounted 
men, was sent to attack three other towns upon the 
Mississippi, the first of which, called Parrademski, 
distant Afteen miles from Kaskaskias, was surpri- 
sed, and taken without opposition, the inhabitants 
at once assenting to the terms of the conqueror. 
The next town was St. Philip's, distant nine miles 
farther up. The force of Captain Bowman was so 
small, that he wisely determined to make a descent 
upon St. Philip's in the night, that his strength, or 



rather, his weakness, might be concealed. The 
precaution ensurt^d success; and ihe inhabitants, 
with whom the whole tieg:otiation was conducted in 
the ni^ht, acceded to the terma prescribed. From 
St. Philip's, Captain Bowman directed his course 
upon the yet more couaiderable town of Cauhow, 
distant between forty and fifty miles. This town 
contained about one hundred families, and was also 
approached secretly, and entered in the night. Cap- 
tain BowniHn,.'Wilh his troop, rode directly to I' 
quarters of the commander, and demanded the s 
render of himself and the whole town, which v 
immediately complied with. Taking possession of 
a large stone house, well fortilied, the " bold dra- 
goon" immediately established his quarters therein, 
and awaited the morning's dawn, which would dis- 
close to tlie people the diminutive force to which 
they had surrendered. Enraged at the discovery, 
one of the enemy threatened to bring a body of one 
hundred and Rtty Indiana against the little American 
squadron, and cut them olf. But he was secured, 
and in the course often days upward of three hun- 
dred of the inhabitants became so reconciled to their 
change of masters as to take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. Leaving a small guard at 
Cauhow, Captain Bowman returned to Kaskaskias. 
But the enemy on the New- York frontiers were 
by no means inactive. In addition to the severe af- 
fair in the Cobleskill s^tlement, in which Captain 
Christian Brown was the leader of the American 
militia and a small band of regulars, as noted h 
last preceding chapter but one, a large band of In- 
dians and Tories, under the conduct of Brant and 
Barent Frey, broke into the same district at the 
close of May, and inflicted no small degree of dam- 
age, by the destruction of both life and property. 
They were met by Captain Patrick, belonging to 
Colonel Alden's regiment, and a handful of troops. 
who were entirely cut to pieces. Caplair, Patrick 
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Tell early in the engagement. His Heuteniiiit, a cm 
poral, and nineteen men, were also killed. Th* 
(!ommand then devolved upon a. sergeant, who fougfal 
bravely, as aU had done. BuL they were surround- 
ed by a force greatly superior in numbers, and but 
four men, eKcluaive of the sergeant, escaped, all 
wounded. The bodies of Patrick and his lieutenaul 
were shockingly mutilated. A portion of the set- 
tl«me[it was bumed, and the settlement of Turlock, 
in the same vicinity, was also ravaged. 

Nor was this all. ]n the course of the summer, 
Hud probably at about the time of Colonel Hartley's 
expedition into the country above Wyoming, one of 
the M'Donalds, who had fled fmm Johnstown, a 
Loyalist oflicer, distinguished for his activity, made 
a sudden irruption into the Schoharie settlements, 
at the head of about three hundred Tories and In- 
dians, burning houses, and killing and making pris- 
oners such of the inhabitants as came in his way, 
and were not able lo make their escape. The litue 
fortress of Schoharie was occupied by a. small gar- 
rison, commanded by Colonel Vrooman, one of thai 
class of men who. though officers, are certain never 
1(1 be called soldiers. They saw the ravages of the 
enemy — the conflagrations by night rendering visi- 
ble the acts of outrage committed by day — but, from 
their own weakness, dared not to venture forth, or 
make a show of opposition. The brave Colonel 
Harper was in the fort with Vrooman, and was little 
satisfied with the course of that officer. Leaving 
the fort, therefore, himself, he succeeded in making 
his way through the enemy, mounted his horse^ and 
started express for Albany. His movement was 
discovered, and several Tories and Indians were 
tlespatched in pursuit. They overtook him in llie 
night, at an iim at Fox's Creek, after he had retired 
to bed. Hearing the noise below, the colonel sprang 
up in full panoply, and as they broke open the door, 
which he had locked, he presented his arms with 
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nntHi eameatness Ihat ttiey recoiled. Standing upon 
the watch unlil the dawn of morning, he again suc- 
ceeded in getting to horse, and rode off. One of the 
Indians followed him almost to Albany, thn colo- 
nel being obliged frequently to turn upon his dusky 
pursuer, who as often took to bis heels as his pur- 
suit was discovered. Having communicated the 
situation of affairs in the Schoharie Valley to Colo- 
nel Gansevoort, a squadron c>f cavalry was forth- 
with detached to their assistance. The detachment 
rude all night, and early on the following morning, 
to the great joy of the terrified inhabitants who re. 
mained, the tramp of hoofs announced the approach 
of succours. The spirited lighuhorsemen had no 
sooner sounded a charge and made a dash upon the 
besiegers, led on by Harper, than the troops sallied 
out from the fort, and a precipitate retreat of the en- 
emy was the consequence. 

The people of Schoharie had suffered severely 
from the scouts and scalping parties of the enemy 
during the summer, but tueir bravery in individual 
contests had amply avenged their wrongs. On one 
occasion a party of seven Indians made prisoner 
of a Mr. Sawyer, whom they bound and marohed 
ofTinto the wilderness. Havmg proceeded eight or 
ten miles, they laid themselves down to sleep for 
the night. But their prisoner had been less effect- 
aallf secured than they supposed. In the course 
-rfthe night he succeeded in disengaging his hands, 
Bad cautiously taking a hatchet from the girdle of 
one of the Indians, he despatched six of them in 
n^id succession, and wounded the seventh, who 
made his escape. Having thus relieved himself of 
his keepers, Sawyer returned home in safety, and 
at his leisure. 

Soon after the battle of Mnnmouih, Lieutenant- 
colonel William Butler, with one of the Pennsyl- 
vania regiments and a deiachraeni of Morgan's rifle- 
men, was ordered to the Norlh, and stationed at 
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Schoharie. Butler was a brave and exp e nM i eeJ 
officer, especially qualified Tor the service npoa 
which he was appointed. His arriral ia Schoharie 
had a salutary effect, by discouraging the disaffect- 
ed, and, by the presence of a stronger force than had 
yei been among them, estabhshing the confidenct 
and reviving the spirits of the people. Sereral of 
his scouting parties iilso relunieil with good success. 
Attached to ihe rifle corps, under Captain Long, 
were several bold spirits, who signalized themselveE 
so greatly in the partisan warfare in which they 
were engaged, that many of their erploits are fresh- 
ly remembered among tne inhabitants of Stfaoharie 
to this day. Of this number were David Blerson 
and a Virginian named Murphy. The first expedi- 
tion of Captain Long was directed to the valley of 
the Charlotte River, one of the upper tributaries of 
the Susquehanna, flowing from the mountains soulh 
of Schoharie. The object was to arrest and bring 
to the fort a consjiicuous Tory living upon that 
stream, named Service. His house being a point 
of rendezvous and supply (or the Tory and Indian 
scouts, it was desirable that it should be broken np. 
While on his way to the place of destination, it was 
the good fortune of Captain Long lo intercept a 
company of Tories, enlisted for the king's service, 
in Uie neighbourhood of Catskill, by a Captain 
Smith, who were then on their way to Join Sir John 
Johnson at Niagara. Smith was killed by the si- 
multaneous shots of Eleraon and his captain, they 
being a few rods in advance ai the moment when 
the Tory leader emerged at the head of his men 
from a thicket. His followers fled in every direc- 
tion. They had intended to lodge that night with 
Service, but that unfortunate man had guests of 
quite another character. While unapprised of dan- 
ger, his house was surrounded by the troops of 
Long, when in an instant Murphy and Elerson rush- 
ed in, and made him a prisoner. Having been in- 
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*brmoil that he must accompany them to Schohane, 
on leaving his house he seized a.a axe standing by 
the door, which hs poised, and directed for a blow 
at the head of Murphy. The latter was too quick- 
sighted to receive it ; but as he sprang aside lo avoid 
the descendiDg weapon, Service fell dead from the 
rifle of Elerson. 

Ailer his term of enlistment had expired, Murphy 
remained in Schoharie, and made war on his own 
account. He was as remarkable for his fleetoess 
as for his courage and great precisian in firing. He 
uaed a double-barrelled rifle and the fact of his fre- 
quently firing twice in succession without stopping 
to load, and always bringing down his man, rendered 
him a terror to the Indians. Not knowing the pe- 
culiar construction of his rifle, they were impressed 
with the belief that it was a charmed weapon, and 
supposed he could continue firing as long and as 
often as he pleased without loading at all. He 
fought the savages afler their own fashion ; was 
more than iheir equal in stratagem or with his heels; 
and, the greater the apparent danger he was en- 
countering, the greater was his delight. When he 
had opportunity, he took pattern of the Indians in 
scalping those who fell by his unerring aim ; and it 
was said that he killed forty of their warriors with 
his own hands. 

Colonel Gansevoort yet remained in the command 
of Fort Schuyler, and was continued there during 
nearly the whole year, although, weared by inaction, 
Willett and others of his officers made a strong and 
formal effort to be relieved, that iheir regiment 
might have an opportunity to distinguish themselves 
in the field with the main army. At Fort Schuyler 
they could have little else to do than observe the 
motions of the enemy on the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence, and to watch, and occasionally cut off, a hos- 
tile party when venturing too near the garrison. 
But, from the correspondence of the officers, it 
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would appear that the troopt uf the garrison mull 
have been the severest suffererH from this pett; 
mode of warfare, since-the enemy seemed ever to 
be hovering ia the precincts, ready to brinK dowo 
or carry into captivity such straggling solmers as 
ventured beyond muslcet-shot from the fort.* 

Early in July, Lieutenant M'Clollan, an active and 
efficient officer, was sent with a small party to de- 
stroy the buildings ajul public works at Oswego, 
which it was ascertained were not at thai momeiti 
ill the occupation of the enemy, The object of the 
expedition was accomplished, and the buildings 
were burned to the ground, together with a quantity 
of ammuniiion, provisions, and other public stores. 
It seems unaccomitable that this post was left thus 
wholly unprotected ; the only occupants found by 
the American party being a woman and herchildren, 
and a lad fourteen years old. The woman and hei 
family, together with her furniture and a suitable 
supply of provisions, were placed in an uut-buUding. 
aud left without farther molestation. The boy was 
brought off as a prisoner, and furnished some im- 
portant information touching the movements of the 
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enemy between their island rendezvous in tbe St, 
Lawrence and Niagara. 

Bui Colonel Gansevoort had some serious [roubles 
to encounter within the garrison, and some painful 
duties to execute. Notwithstanding the hi^ char- 
acter which the forces constituting the garrison had 
acquired, and the sound patriotism of his officers, 
the spirit of disaffection appeared among them iti 
the spring, and the early part of the summer, to an 
alarming extent. Distant as was the post of Foit 
Schuyler from New- York, Sir Henry Clinton had 
HUCceeded in the introduction of an emissary within 
the fort, in the character of a recruit. His name 
was Samuel Geake. He was an American soldier, 
and had been corrupted while a prisoner in New- 
York, whence he was sent forth, in company witli 
Major Hammell, also an American prisoner, whose 
virtue yielded lo the all-subduing power of gold. 
Geake accompanied Hammell to Poughkeepsie, 
where, in furtherance of his iniquitous designs, he 
enlisted in Captain Abraham Swartwout's company, 
and was transferred to Fort Schuyler, to join Colo- 
nel Gansevoort's regiment; into which place, for 
specific objects, he was instructed to insinuate him- 
self by an aid-de-camp of Sir Henry Clinton. After 
Hammell's arrest. Colonel Varick wrote to Gause- 
voort, putting him on his guard as to the character 
of Geake. A sergeant named Kartele was employ- 
ed by Colonel Gansevoort to ingratiate himself in 
Geake's confidence, and, if possible, ascertain his 
true character, and penetrate iiis designs. The 
commission was successfully executed by the ser- 
geant, and the whole circumstances of Hammell's 
employment by the enemy, and his own, were elicit- 
ed. Geake was thereupon arrested, but not imtil he 
had made great progress in his designs, and was on 
tbe eve of desertion, for the purpose of joining the 
Bntieh army in Philadelphia, He was tried by a 
court- martial, miule a full confessioii, and, with Ilia 
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confederates, was sentenced to death. The senteitcfl 
waa not carried into ezeculton against Geake, m 
only because ihe conBtitutioQ of the coun was ii 
regular, but because o( Ihe desire of the commant 
er-in-chief to spare him as a witness against Ham 
mell. 

The position of Fort Schuyler 
imporUuice, as the key to ilie m ~ 
the Mohawk country ; but il w: , 
remote from the upper German settlements of the 
valley to afford them protection from sudden innp- 
tjons of the enemy, avoiding that fortress in Choir 
approach. The consequence was, that the work 
of deatruction was actively prosecuted among the 
Dettlements referred to during the summer of tiiie 
year. The first blow was struck upon a small and 
rather aecluded hamlet, called Andrus-town, situa- 
ted about sii miles southeast of the German Flatla, 
on the 18ih of July, by a small party of Indians led 
by Brant in person. This settlement consisted of 
seven families, planted upon a lot of one thousand 
acres. They were in affluent circumstances for 
borderers, and the object of the invasion was plun- 
der. The selllomenl was utterly destroyed — every- 
thing of value that could be removed was carried 
away — the houses and other buildings were reduced 
to ashes — an aged man named Bell, with liis son 
and two others, was killed — one other inhabitant 
perished in the flames of his own house — and the 
remainder of the liitle colony were carried into 
captivity. Advices of this catastrophe had no soon- 
er reached the Flatts than a party of resolute Whigs 
determined to pursue the marauders, among whom 
was John Frank, one of the Committee of SafeU'. 
Arriving at the scene of desolation, they hasti^ 
buried the dead, and continued their march, accom- 
panied by six or seven friendly Indians, to the Lit- 
tle Lakes, where, also, was a small white colony 
known as " Young^s Settlement," from the nam' 
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ol its founder. Here il was discovered that the 
enemy was so far in advance, that the cliaae was 
relinquished. But as Young, the head man of the 
settlement, was a Tory, as also was his next neigh- 
bour, a man named Collyer, the exasperated Whigs 
avenged, to a small extent, the destruction of An- 
drus-town, by plundering and burning their habita- 
tions. 

But the most considerable event of the senaon in 
that vicinity was the entire destruction of the com- 
paratively extensive and populous 'settlement of the 
German Flatra. This settlement, originally called 
Bumetsfield, from the circumstance that (he patent 
had been granted by Governor Burnet, extended 
over the richest and most beautiful section of the 
Mohawk Valley, comprehending the broad alluvial 
lands directly beyond the junction of the West Can- 
ada Creek and the river, and Including about ten 
milea of the valley from east to west. Midway of 
the settlement, on the south side of the river, yet 
stands the ancient stone church, the westernmost 
of the line of those structures built under the au- 
■pices of Sir William Johnson. A short distance 
east of the church stood the large and massive-built 
■tone mansion of the Herkimer family, which, like 
the church itself, was used as a fort. Hence it was 
called Port Herkimer. On the north side of the 
river, upon a gravelly plain, elevated some ten or 
fifteen feet above the surrounding flalts, stood Fort 

At the time of which we are writing, the settle- 
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inent on the somh side of ihe river numbered llurty- 
four dwelling-house j, and there were about an equal 
number upon the north side, together with as many 
ba.ms ana other out-buildings, and several milla. 
The population, for the number of houses, was no- 
merons. The lands, rich by nature, and well culti- 
vated, had that year brought forth byhandAils; so 
that die bama were amply stored with their prod 

It was at the close of August, or early in the month 
of September, that this fine district was laid waste 
by the Indians under the direction of Brant. Host 
providentially, however, the invasion was attended 
with the loss of but two lives ; one man being killed 
outright, and another, named M'Ginnis, perished in 
the flames. The particulars of this hostile irrup- 
tion were these : Entertaining some suspicions of 
Brant, who was at UnadiUa. a scout of four men had 
been despatched into that vicinity for observation. 
Three of these men were killed at the Gdmeston 
settlement. The fourth, John Helmer, succeeded 
in making his escape, and relumed to the flatts at 
half an hour before sundown, just in time to an- 
nounce that Brant, with a large body of Indians, 
was advancing, and would, in a few hours, be upon 
them. All was, of course, terror and alarm through 
the settlement; and the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, were gathered into Ports Dayton and 
Herkimer fur security. In flying to those defences, 
they gathered up the most valuable of their stuff, 
and, by means of boats and canoes upon tbe river. 
succeeded, in the course of the evening, in collect- 
ing a targe portion of their best articles of furniture. 
But they had no time to look after their flocks and 

Early in the evening. Brant arrived at the edge 
of the settlement, but as the night came on exces- 
sively dark and rainy, he halted with his forces in a 
ravine, near the house of his Tory friend. Shop 
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tain lay with his warriors until liie storm broke 
away towards inoniing, unconacioiis that hia aj>- 
proach had been notified to the people by tlie scout 
in seaaon to enable them lo escape the blow of his 
uplifted arm. Before the dawn he was on foot, and 
his warriors were sweeping ihrouj^h the settle- 
ment; so that the torch might be almost simul- 



i kindled, and the whole section of the valley 
was speedily illuminated by the flames of houses 
und bams, and all things else combustible. The 
spectacle, to the people in the forts, was one of mel- 
ancholy grandeur. Every family saw the flames 
and smoke of its own domictl ascending to the 
skies, and every farmer the whole product of his 
labour for the season dissolving into ashes. 

Having no fire-arms larger than their rifles, the 
Indians avoided even a demonstration against the 
forts, notwithstanding their chagrin that neither 
scalps nor prisoners were to grace their triumph. 
But as the light of day advanced, their warriors were 
seen singly, or iu small groups, scouring the fields, 
and driving away all the horses, sheep, and black 
cattle that could be found. Nothing upon which 
they could lay their hands was left ; and the settle- 
ment, which, but the day before, for ten miles, had 
smiled in plenty and in beauty, was now houseless 
and destitute. Happily, however, of human life 
there was no greater sacrifice than has already been 
mentioned. Afler the Indians had decamped with 
Iheir booty, a force of between three and four hun- 
dred militiamen collected, and went in pursuit, fol- 
lowing as far as Edniestoii'a plantation on the Una- 
dilla River, where the bodies of the three scouts 
were found and buried. Pat no other results at- 
tended this f xpediiion. A paly of the Oneida in- 
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diuHB was more successful. They penetrated into 
one of Ihe Unadilla settlements burned several 
hciusea, retook some of the cattle driven from tbe 
Germiiu Flatts, and brought off a nuQiber of pris- 

The Oneidas. with very few exceptions, were 
ever faithful to the cause of the Whigs, and some- 
times fought with great personal bravery. Ths 
Oriskany clan of that nation joined General Herki- 
mer DD the morning of his disa^iraus battle, under 
their chiefs CorneUus and Colonel Honyerry, aod 
sustained themselves valiantly in that murdemut 
conflict. 

But the acquisitions of booty by the Indians at 
the German Flatts were more than couaierbal- 
anced, a few days afterward, by their losses ia 
their own chief towns, Unadilla and Oghkwaga, 
which were invaded, and in turn Inid waste, by Col- 
onel William Butler, with the 4th Pennsylvania 
regimeot, a detachment of Colonel Morgan's rifls- 
men, then recently stationed at Schoharie, as we 
have already seen, and a corps of twenty rangers. 
Having marched from Schoharie to the head waten 
of the Delaware, and descended that stream two 
days' march. Colonel Butler struck off thence t« 
the Susquehamia, upon which he emerged in the 
neighbourhood of Unadilla. He approached the set- 
tlement with great caution, but the enemy had left 
the place several days before. Two of the while 
settlers, Tories, were made prisoners, however, 
one of whom was compelled to guide the forces 
of Bulier to Oghkwaga, which service he perform- 
ed. The town was taken posaeaaion of without 
interruption, the Indiana having fled the day before 
in the greatest confusion, leaving behind a largo 
quantity of com, their dogs, some cattle, and a 

f-eat part of their household goods. The march of 
utler's troops had been fatiguing, and the vegeta- 
bles and poultry, which they found here in great 
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abundance, enabled ihem lo fare sumptuously during 
Iheir stay. The town was uncommoniy well built 
for an Indian setilement, there being a considerable 
nnniber of good farmhouses on ei&er side of the 
river. These were ail destroyed, together with 
the Indian castle three miles farther down tht 
river, ae also large quantities of provisions, intend 
*ed for their winter's supply. They saw nothing of 
the enemy, and lost only one man at that place, who 
was shot by an Indian straggler lurking in ambush. 
Returning to Unadilla, that settlement, upon both 
sides of the river, was burned, as also a gristmill 
and sawmill, the only ones in the Susquehaunr 
VaUey, 

But although, so far as fighting was concerned, i* 
was an easy campaign, stitl I he difflculties encoun- 
tered by the expedition were very great, and such 
as could not have been undergone but by men pos- 
sessing a large share of hardiness, both of body and 
mind. They were obUged to cany their provisions 
on their backs, and, thus loaded, Irequently to ford 
creeks and rivers. After the toils of hard marches, 
they were obli^d to camp down during wet and 
chilly nights without covering, or even the means 
of keeping their arms dry. They completed their 
work in sixteen days, and returned to Schoharie. 
But the Indians were not slow in taking their re- 
▼enge for this destruction of their towns. An In- 
dian's vengeance slumbers no longer than until an 
opportunity is afforded for sating it, as will appeal 
in th« ensuing chapter. 



1 



CHAPTER XVII, 

Thb arrest of Walter N. Butler at the Germ:ui 
Flatts, in the summer of 1T77, his trial, and con- 
demnilion to death, his reprieve, as also his sul> 
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sequent imprisonment in Albany, and his esc^M, 
are fikCU with which the reader has already been 
made acquainted. AJthough his execution woald 
have been perfectly justiRable under the code mili- 
(oire, talien, aa he bad been within the American 
lines, in the very act of inviting the people to trea- 
son, yet the respectability of his family, and the 
associations he had himself formed in Albany, 
where he had been educated to the profession of the 
law, were the causes, through the interposition of 
ihose who had lieen liis personal friends before the 
war, of saving his life. Still the reprieve granted 
by General Arnold was followed by rigorous con- 
nnement in the Jail at Albany until the spring of 
the present year, when, being either sick in reality, 
or feigning lo be so, through the clemency of Gen- 
eral Lafayette his quarters were changed to a pri- 
vate house, where he was guarded by a single sen- 
tinel. The family with whom be lodged were To- 
ries, and having succeeded in making the sentinel 
drunk, through their assistance Butler was enabled 
to effect his escape. A horse having been provided 
for him, he succeeded in joining his father at Ni- 
agara soon after the affair at Wyoming. His tem- 
per was severe and irascible, but he was, never- 
theless, not without his good quaUties, and was a 
J'oung man of fair promise ; " a pretty able young 
awyer," to use an expression from tlie lips of one 
who knew him well, it is believed, however, that 
he took mortal offence at his treatment while in 
Albany, and re-entered the service of the crown, 
Vurntng with resentment and thirsting for revenge. 
This recapitulation, in part, of a portion of the 
vounger Butler's history, is deemed essential in 
nnnexion with the events lo be recorded in the 
present chapter. 

There was with General Washington, during most 
of the summer, a Seneca chief, called The Qrea 
TVee, who, on leaving the headquarters of the com 
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mander-iD-chief, professed the sirtiiig:e8t friendship 
for the American cause, and his flrat object, after his 
return to his own people, was to inspire them with 
his owii friendly sentiments. While passing through 
the Oneida nation on his way home, he professed 
the strongest confidence in his ability to keep his 
own tribe bound in the chain of friendahip, and 
pledged himself, in the event of his failure, to corae 
down with his friends and adherents, and join the 
Oneidas. But, on his arrival in his own country. 
The Great Tree found his tribe all in arms. The 
warriors had been collected from the remotest of 
their lodges, and were then thronging the two prin- 
cipal towns, Kanadaseago and Jennesee. Having 
heard that the Americans were preparing an expu- 
dition against their country, they had seized their 
hatchets ; and The Great Tree was himself deter- 
mined lo chastise the enemy who should dare to 
penetrate his country. All the Indians west of their 
own tribe, including, of course, the Onondagas, to- 

S ether with the Inman settlements on the Susque- 
amia and its branches, were to join them ; to ren- 
dezvous on the Tioga, and make a descent either 
upon the Pennsylvania or New-Jersey frontier. 

The Mohawk chief, Thayendanegea, was not 
among the Senecas at this time, and it is believed 
that the fermentation had been wrought by Butler 
allerhis return lo Niagara. Be that as it may, he 
obtained the command of a detachment of his fa- 
ther's rangers, witli permission to employ the forces 
of Captain Brant. Though late in the season, young 
Walter determined to undertake an expedition into 
Tryon county, and avenge his imprisonment. It 
has been asserted that, while on his way from Ni- 
agara with his rangers, Butler met Brant returning 
from the Susquehanna country to his old winter- 
quarters at Niagara, and that the proud Mohawk 
was not a little displeased at the idea of being as- 
bigned to a subordinate station under a man whom 
5—22 
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be cordiRlly disliked. But the difficulty was adjust- 
ed, and the sachem was prevailed upon (o turn boct 
upon the white seltlements, with five hundred «t 
his warriors. The united force comprised seven 
hundred men. 

The point selected by the enemy was Chwrj 
Valley, a settlement aa remarkable for Ihe respect 
ability of its inhabitants as its location was fur ita 
beauty. Unlike the generality of border settieoients, 
the people were inielligenl, and exemplary fortbeit 
morals. So scrupulous were Ibey in regard id ob- 
serving the precepts of Christiiuiity, that their Com- 
mittee of Safety declined sitting with Ihe Tryon 
County Committee on the Sabbath day, unless in 
the event of such alanning circumstances aa would 



necessarily "super-exceed the duties to be perform- 
ed in attending the public worship of God," which 
Ihey said did not then appear to be the case. 

It has already been stated that, in consequence 
of their exposed situation, the Marquis de Lafayette 
had directed the erection of a fortification at that 
placeearlytheprecedingspring. Colonel Gansevoort 
at once solicited the command of the post, with the 
reg;iment which had so greatly distinguished itself 
the preceding year in the defence of Fort Schuyler ; 
but It was given to Colonel Ichabod Alden, at the 
head of an eastern regiment, mifortunately but lit- 
tle accustomed to Indian warfare. 

On the 8th of November, Colonel Alden receired 
a despatch from Fort Schuyler by express, advising 
him that his post was to be attacked by the Tories 
and Indians. In consequence of the lateness of the 
season, the inhabitants, not anticipating an^ farther 
hostilities before spring, had removed their effects 
from the fortification, where, during the summer, 
they had been deposited for safety, back to their 
own dwellings. On the receipt of this intelligence, 
" to remove once mor ' 
e allowed again to d( 



hey requested permission ic 
the r 
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ite their most valuable prnperty within its walls. 
But Colonel Alden, discrediting the intelligence as 
an idle IndLna rumour, denied their soliciiations, 
BSBuring the people that he would use ull diligenae , 
against surprise, and, by means of vigilant scouts,.^. J 
be a I all times prepared lo warn them of approach-.B 
ing danger. Accordingly, scouts were despatched' y 
in various directions on the «th. The partj' pro- ' 
ceeding down the Susquehanna, as it were m the 
very face of the enemy, very wisely kindled a fire 
in the evening, by the side of which they laid them- 
selves down to sleep. The result might have been 
foreseen. They were allpriaonerawheDtheyawoke! 
Extorting all necessary information from the 
prisoners ao opportunely taken, the enemy moved 
forward on the 10th — Butler with his rangers, and 
Thayendanegea with his Indians — encamping for 
the night on the top of a hill thickly covered with 
evergreens, about a mile southwest of the fort am 
village of Cherry Valley. The anow fell several 
inches during the night, the storm turning to rain 
in the momiiig, with a thick and cloudy atmosphere. 
The officers of the garrison were accustomed to 
lodge about among the families near the fort ; and 
from the assurances of Colonel Alden, the appre- 
hensions of the people were so much allayed that 
they were reposmg in perfect security. Colonel 
Alden himself, with Stacia, his lieutenant-colonel, 
lodged with Mr. Robert Wells, a gentleman of grest' 
reapeclability, recently a judge of the county, who 
was, moreover, an intimate friend of Colonel John 
Butler, as he had also been of Sir William Johnson.' 
Haviiig ascertained the localities in which the ofB- 
cers lodged, the enemy approached the unsuspect- 
uig village in the greatest security, veiled by the 
^aze which hnng m the atmosphere. An alarm 
was, ho ffever, given before the enemy had actually. 
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arrived in ihe village, by ihe firing of bq Indian 
upon a seltler froui the ouletlrls, wha was riding 
thilher on horseback. He was wounded, but, aevet- 
thttleaa, pushed forward, and gave instant inforniiv 
I tion to the vigilsnl colonel. Strange as it may 
r wem, this officer still disbelieved the approach of 
f an enemy in force, supposing the shot to have pro- 
f ceeded from a straggler. But he was soon con- 
vinced of his error ; for, even before the guards 
could be called in. the Indiana were upon theni. 
Unfortunately, pnibably, for the inhabitants, the 
rangers had halted just before entering the village 
to examine their arms, the rain having damaged 
their powder. During this pause the Indians sprang 
forward ; and the Seuecas, being at thai period the 
most ferocious of the Six Nations, were in the van. 
The house of Mr. Wells was instantly surrounded 
by the warriors of that tribe, and several Tories of 
no less ferocity, who rushed in and massacred the 
whole family, consisting at that time of himself, his 
mother, his wife, his brother and sister, John and 
Jane, three of bis sons, Samuel, Robert, and Will- 
iam, and his daughter Eleanor. The only survivei 
of the family was John, who was then at school in 
Schenectady. His father had taken his family to 
diat place for safely some months before, but his 
fears having subsided, they had just removed back 
to their home. Colonel Alden having escaped from 
the house, was pursued some distance down a hill 
by an Indian, who repeatedly demanded of him to 
surrender. This, however, he refused to do, turn- 
ing upon his pursuer repeatedly, and snapping his 
pistol, but wilhout effect. The Indian ultimately 
hurled his tomahawk with unerring direction at his 
head, and, rushing forward, tore his scalp from bim 
in the same instant. Thus, in the very outset of 
the battle, fell the commander, who, had he been as 
pmdent as he was brave, might have averted^ 
tragic scenes of that hapless day. Lieutenant-* 
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nel Stacia was made priaoner, and the Anierict 
^ards stationed at the Qoutte of Mr. Wells were 
either killed or taken. 

The descruction of the family of Mr. Wells was 
murked by circumstances of peculiar barbarity, 
was boasted by one of the Tories that he had killed 
Mr Wells while engaged in prayer — certainly a 
happy moment for a soul to wing its flight to another 
state of existence ; but what the degree of hardi- 
hood that could boast of compassing the death of 
an unarmed man at such a moment \ His sister 
Jane was distinguished alike for her beauty, her 
accomplishments, and her virtues. As the savages 
rushed into the house, she fled Co a pile of wood on 
the premises, and endeavoured to conceal herself. 
;She was pursued and arrested by an Indian, who, 
with perfect composure, wiped and sheathed his 
dripping knife, and took his tomahawk from his 
girdle. At this instant a Tory, who had formerly 
been a domestic in the family, sprang forward and 
interposed in her behalf, claiming her as a. eister. 
The maiden, too, who understood somewhat of the 
Indian language, implored for mercy. But in vain. 
With one hand the Indian pushed the Tory froin 
him, and with the other planted his hatchet deep 
into her temple '. 

The fort was repeatedly assaulted during the day, 
and at times with spirit; but the Indians being receiv- 
ed by a brisk fire of grape and musket;^ from the 
garrison, avoided the fort, and directed their attentioal 
chiefly to plundering and laying waste the vill^e^ 
having sated themselves in the onset with blood. 

Among the families which suffered from the tom«» 
hawks o? the Indians and Tories — for the latter, 
at Wyoming, were not to be outdone by their 
civilized allies — were those of the Rev. San 
Dunlop aud a Mr. Mitchell. Mrs. Dunlop was ki 
ighc, and thus shared the fate of Mrs, We) 
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would likewise have been murdered but for the in* 
terpoBition of Little Aaron, a chief of the Oghkwaga 
branch of (he Mohawks, who led the old gentleman, 

I loitering beneath the weight of years, to the door. 

~d stood beside him for his protection. The In- 

LOS aitcnipted to plunder him of some of his ai- 

B'tire, but the sachem compelled them to relinquish 

■ Uiat portion of their spoil. The venerable serTant 
wot God, shocked by the events of that day beyond 
I the Birength of his nerves, died within a year afler- 
f ward. 

The case of Mr. Mitchell was still more painful. 
He was in the field at work when he beheld the lo- 
dians approaching, and, being already cut off from 
his house, his only course was to the woods. Re- 
turning, after the enemy had retired, he found his 
[ house on lire, and within its plundered walls the 
k murdered bodies of his wife and three of his chil- 

■ dron. The fourth, a little girl of ten or twelve years 
I of a^e, had been left for dead. But signs of life ap- 
r peanng, the parent, having extinguished the fire, 

which had not yet made much progress, brought his 
little mangled daughter forth to the door, and, while 
bending over her, discovered a straggling party of 
I the enemy approaching. He had but Just time to 
L conceal himself, before 3Toryserzeant,namedNeW' 
I berry, rushed forward, and, by a blow of bis hatchet, 
T extinguished what little growing hope of life had 
been left by a darker though less savage enemy than 
himself. U is some consolation, while recotdinf 
this deed of blood, to be able to anticipate the course 
of events so far as to announce that this brutal fel- 
low paid the forfeit of his life on the gallows, by or- 
der of General James Clinton, at CaaajoharJe, in 
the summer of the following year. On the next 
day Mr. Mitchell removed liis dead to the fort with 
his own arms, and the soldiers assisted in their in- 
terment. Several other ifainiliea were ci 
L whole number of the inhabitants slain being thirf 
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Ewo, mostly wonien and children. In addition to 
these, sixteen soldiers were killed. Some of the 
inhabilanta escaped, but the greater proportion were 
tahen prisoners. Among the former were Mrs. 
Clyde, the wife of Colonel Clyde, who was absent, 
and her family. She succeeded in reaching; the 
woods with her children, excepting her eldest 
daughter, whom she could not find at the moment: 
and although the savages were frequently prowling 
around her, she yet lay secure in her concealment 
until the next day. The eldest daughter, likewise, 
had made a successful flight, and returned in safety. 
Colonel Campbell was also absent ; but hastening 
home on hearing ihe alarm, he arrived only in time 
to behold the destruction of his property by the 
conflagration of the village, and to ascertain that 
bia wife and children had been carried into caplir- 
ity. The torch waa applied indiscriminately to 
every dwelling-house, and, in fact, to every building 
in the village. The burns, being filled with the com- 
bustible produclsof husbandry, served to render the 
conflagration more fierce and terrific, especially to 
the fugitive inhabitants who had escaped to the 
woods for shelter, and whose sufferings were ag- 
gravated by the consciousness that their retreating 
footsteps were Ughted by the Dames of their own 
households. 

The prisoners taken numbered between thirty 
and forty. They were marched, on the evening of 
the massacre, down the valley about two miles 
soQth of the fort, where the enemy encamped for 
the night. Large fires were kindled round about the 
camp, into the centre of which the prisoners, of all 
ages and sexes, were promiscuously huddled, and 
there compelled to pass the hours till morning, 
manyof them half naked, shivering from ihe jnclem' 
ency of the weather, with no shelter but the frown- 
ing heavens, and no bed but the cold ground. It 
was a dismal night for the hapless group, rendered, 
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if poaaiblc, still more painful by the savage yells of 
exultation, the wild, hiilT-IJrajitic revelry, and other 
manifestationa of joy on the part of the victors, at 
the succeHH of their bloody enterprise. !n the 
course of the night a division of the spoil was made 
unong the Indians. 

The retiring enemy had not proceeded far on their 
way before the prisoners, with few exceptions, ex- 
perienced a change in their circumstances, as happy 
as it was unexpected. They had been separated, 
for the couveniericeof travelling, into small groups, 
in charge of different parties of the enemy. On 
[ coming to a halt, they were collected together, and 
|. Infonned that it had been determined to release all 
ivoraen and children excepting Mrs. Campbell 
t and her four children, and Mrs. Moore and her chil- 
[' dren. These it was resolved to detain in captivity 
f «8 a punishment to their hushnnde, for the activity 
I fliey had displayed in the border wars. With these 
■ 'exceptions, the women and their little ones were 
I immediately sent back, bearing a letter from the 
commander of the rangers to General Schuyler. 
A key, perhaps, to the motives of Captain Butler in 
this act of humanity is found in the circumstance 
I Ibat, on the flight of his father and himself to Can 
I ada, his mother and the younger children had been 
\ ieft behind. Mrs. Butler and her children were de- 
I lained by the Committee of Safely, and perniissioii 
to follow the husband and son to Canada had been 
refused, as has been stated in a former chapter. 
Having thus, in a great measure, disencumbered 
I themselves of their prisoners, the enemy proceeded 
I on their Journey, by their usual route at that period, 
I ^wn the Susquehanna to its confluence with the 
I Tioga, thence up that river into the Seneca country. 
I wid thence to Nia^ra. Mrs. Cannon, an aged lady. 
I and the mother ol Mrs. Campbell, was likewise helu 
I in captivity ; but being unfitted for travelling by rt - 
aon of her ynrs, ihe Indian hnvinff both in cha( 
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ilespatulied the mutlierwith his hatchel, by the aide 
of the daughter, on the second day of their march. 
Mrs. Campbell was driven along by the uplifted 
hatchet, having a child in her arms eighteen months 
old, with barbarous rapidity, until the next day, 
when she was favoured with a more humane master. 
In the course of the march, a straggling parly of 
the Indians massacred an English family, named 
Buxton, residing on the Butternut Creek, and re- 
duced their buildiugs to ashes. 

Thus terminated the expedition of Walter N. But- 
ler and Joseph Brant lo Cherry Valley. Nothing 
could exhibit an aspect of more entire desolation 
ihandid the site of that Tillage on the following day, 
when the miUtia from the Mohawk arrived, too late 
to afford aasistance. The inhabitants who escaped 
the massacre, and those who returned from captiv- 
ity, abandoned the settlement, until the reium of 
peace should enable them to plant themselves down 
once more in safety, and, in the succeeding summer, 
the garrison was withdrawn, and the post aban- 

Next to the desirtiction of Wyommg, that of 
Cherry Valley stands out in history as having been 
the most conspicuous for its atrocity. And, as in the 
case of Wyoming, both in hislory aiid popular tradi- 
tion, Joseph Brant has been held up as the foul fiend 
of the barbarians, and, of all others, deserving the 
deepest execration. Even the learned and estimO' 
ble counsellor, who so long reported the adjudicat^ 
law of the btate of New-York, in the tribute to th*' 
memory of the late John Wells, with which iA 
closed the last volume of his Juridical labours, hat 
fallen into the same popular error, and applies the 
second stanza in the striking passage of " Gertrude 
of Wyoming," which called forth the younger Brant 
in vindication of his father's memory, to the cue 
of his departed and eminent friend. It was, indeed, 
most true, as applied lo the melancholy caae of Mr. 
V.,1.. I.— Do 
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Welle, of whose kindred " nor man, nor child, nor 
thing of living blrlli," had beeo left by the Indians. 
But it may be fearlessly asserted that it was noi 
true as coupled with the name of Joseph Brani 
~ "a conduct on tha.1 fatal day was neither barbar- 
» nor ungenerous. On the contrary, he did alt in 
I his power to prevent the shedding of innocent blood ; 
I and had it not been for a circumstance beyond his 
I control, it Is more than probable that the distin- 
I ruislied counsellor referred to would not have been 
I left " alone of all his race." Captain Brant assert- 
I ed, and there is no reason to question his veracity, 
I that on the morning of the attack he left the main 
body of the Indians, and endeavoured to anticipate 
their arrival at the house of Mr. Wells, for the pur 
pose of affording protection to the family. On his 
I way it was necessary to cross a ploughed field, the 
I yielding of the earth in which, beneath his tread, so 
I retarded his progress, that he arrived too late. 
I But this is not all. On entering one of the dwell 
ings, he found a woinan employed in household 
matters. " Are you thus engaged," inquired the 
chief, " while all your neighbours are murdered 
around you V The woman replied that they were 
I in favour of the king. " That plea will not avaU you 
I Jo-day," replied the warrior. " Tliey have murder- 
I pd Mr. Wells's family, who were as dear to me as 
) my own," " But," continued the woman, " there is 
one Joseph Brant ; if he is with the Indiana, he will 
aave us." "I am Joseph Brant!" was the quick 
response, " but I have not the command, and I know 
not that I can save you ; but I will do what is in my 
power." At the moment of uttering these words, 
be observed the Senecas approaching. " Get into 
bed quick," he commanded her, " and feign your- 
self sick." The woman obeyed, and when the In- 
dians came up, he put them off with that pretext. 
Instantly, as ibey departed, he rallied a few of h'~ 
Hohawka by a shrill signal, and directed thea^ 
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paint his mark upon the woman and her childreo^ 
" You are uow probably safe," he remarked, and do> 
parted. 

Another instance will serve farther to illustrate 
the conduct and bearing of this distinguished ladian 
leader on that occasion : After the battle was over, 
he inquired of one of the captives for Captain 
M Kean, who had retired to the Mohawk Valley 
with his family. " He sent me a challenge once," 
said the chief; " I have uow come to accept it. He 
IB a fine soldier thus to retreat !" It was said, in 
reply, " Captain M'Kean would not turn hia back 
upon an enemy where ihere was a probability of 
success." "1 know it," rejoined Brant: "he is a 
brave man, and I would have given more to lake 
him than any olher man in Cherry Valley; but I 
would not have hurt a hair of his head." 

These weregenerouaseuCimeuts, worthy of agen 
eroua soldier. Indeed, the whole conduct of the 
Mohawk chief on that melancholy day was anything 
rather than characteristic of the " monster" Brant 
has been represented lo be. Of the conduct of the 
leader of the expedition, Captain Walter N. Butler, 
a less charitable judgment must be formed, not so 
much, perhaps, on account of the atrocities commit- 
ted — because these, too, may have been beyond his 
control, or suddenly perpetrated without his knowl- 
edge — but because the expedition was entirely one 
of bis own undertaking. It was said that Colonel 
John Butler was grieved at the conduct of his soa 
at this place ; remarking, on one occasion, in regard 
lo the murder of Mr. Wells and family, " I would 
have gone miles on my hands and knees to save 
that family, and why my son did not do it, God only 
knows." It has also been asserted that the colonel 
accused Brant of having incited the Indians secretly 
to commit the excesses in question, in order to 
bring odium upon his son, under whose command, 
as ihe reader has already been informed, he had 
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been placed, 8iroii([ly in opposition to his own wish- 
es. But the Mohawk repelled the charge, and ap- 
pealed to his former conduct, pnrlicularly in the 
case of Springfield, ae a Tindicatton of his charac- 
ter from the imputation of wanton cruelly. 

These things may, or they may not, be true ; but 
in either case (he Loyalist Butlers, father and son, 
should be justlv dealt by, although they have not 
been as yet. At least the world has never heatij 
what they might possibly have said in their own 
defence — nay, wliat they did say— in regard to the 
aflairs of Wyoming and Cheny Valley ; and can- 
dour requires the admission, that the narratlvea of 
those events which have descended 10 us were 
wrilten too soon after their occurrence to warrant 
a belief in the entire impartiality of the writers. 
But as truth constitutes the great excellence of 
history, and as a just opinion can rarely be forraeil 
upon testimony altogether ex-parti after filly-eiglit 
years of silence, it may be allowed to the Butlers, 
though dead, to apeak a word for themselves. The 
elder Butler lived at Niagara many years after the 
close of the contest ; and, though employed in the 
British Indian Department, his conduct was such, 
both in public and private life, as to command the 
respect of those who knew him. 

I'he letter of Captain Butler to General Schuyler. 
written the day after the aiTair at Cherry Vdley, 
was delivered by the gentleman who, of all others 
felt the greatest interest in facilitating the arrange- 
ment proposed — Colonel Campbell himself. It was 
not answered by General Schuyler, for the reason 
thai he was not then in command of the district; 
and for the still farther reason that, from the cir 
cumstances of the case, it took a different direction. 
On the 1st of January, however, a letter upon the 
subject was addressed to Captain Butler by Briga- 
dier-general James Clinton, which called torth ^i^m 
following reply ; " 
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Captain Butlrb to Genkral Clihti 
Sib, "™'' 



" I have received a letter dated the Ist oC January 
last, signed by you, in answer to mine of the I3th 
of November. 

"Its conienis I communicated to Lieutentant- 
colonel Bolton, the commanding officer of this gar- 
rison, &.C., by whom I am directed to acquaint you 
that he had no objection that an exchange of prison- 
ers, as mentioned in your letter, should take place ; 
but not being fully empowered by his Excellency 
(ieneial Haldimand to order the same immediately 
to be put in execution, has thought proper 1 should 
go down to the commander-in-chief for his direction 
in the matter. 

" In the mean time, Colonel Duller, as he ever has 
done on every other occasion, will make every ef- 
fort in his power to have all the prisoners, as well 
those belonging to your troops as the women 
and children in captivity among the different Indian 
nations, collected and sent in to this post, to be 
forwarded to Crown Point, should the exchange 
take place by the way of Canada, or to Oswego, if 
settled there. In either case, Colonel Bolton de- 
sires me to inform you that the prisoners shall re- 
ceive from hitn what assistance their wants may 
require, which prisoners have at all times received 
at Ibis post. 

"The disagreeable situation of your people in the 
Indian villages, as well as ours among you, will in- 
duce me to make all Ihe expedition in my power to 
Canada (Quebec), in order that the exchange may 
be settled as soon as possible. For the good of 
' both, I make no doubt that his Excellency General 
Haldimand will acquiesce in Ihe proper exchange. 
The season of the year renders it impossible that 
it should take place before the 10th or 15tli of May 
nf.Tt. However, 1 shall write you, by the wav of 
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Ciown Point, General Haldimand's detenninaljon, 

and when and where the eichange will be most 
agreeable to him to be made. [ could wish Mrs. 
Butler and her family, including Mra. Scheehan and 
son, iind Mra. Wall, were permitted to go to Canada 
in the spring, even should the exchange be fixed at 
Ontario. 

" It IS not our present business, sir, to enter into 
an alterciiUon, or to reflect on the conduct of either 
Ibe British or the Continental forces, or on that of 
I each oiiier; but since you have charged (on report, 
I must suppose) the British officers in general with 
inhumunity, aiid Colonel Butler and myself in par- 
L ticular, in justice to them, and in vindication of his 
I uid my own honour and character, I am under the 
1 disagreeable necessity to declare the charge unjust 
I and void of truth, and which can only tend to de- 
■ ceive the world, though a favourite cry of the Con- 
ESB on every occasion, whether in truth or not. 
'* We deny any eruehies to have been commilted 
I tt Wyoming, either by whites or Indians ; so far to 
I the contrary, that not a man, woman, or child was 
I tturt after the capitulation, or a woman or child be- 
I fbre it, and none taken into cai)tivity. Though, 
\ vhould yon call it iahwnanily, the killing men in armi 
\ in the field, we, in that case, plead guilty. The in- 
f habitants killed at Cherry Valley do not lay at 
my door: my conscience acquits. If any are guilty 
' ■ accessories) it's youreelvea; at least, the con- 
it of some of your officers. First, Colonel Hart- 
ley, of your forces, sent to the Indians the enclosed, 
being a copy of lib letter charging them with Crimea 
they never committed, and threatening them and 
their villages with fire and sword, and no ijuartera, 
The burning of one of their villages, then inhabited 
only by a lew families — your friends — who imagined 
they might remain in peace and friendship with you, 
till assured, a few hours before the arrival of yout 
troops, that they should not even receive quartern 
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look to Ihe woods ; aiid, to complete the matter. 
Colonel DeunistOD and his people appearing again 
in arms with Colonel Hartley, after a solemn capitu- 
lation and engagement not to bear arms during the 
war, and Colonel Deimiston not performing a prom- 
iae to release a number or soldiers belongiug to 
Colonel Butler's corps of rangers, then prisoners 
Among you, were tlie reasons assigned hy the In- 
dians to me, after tlie destruction ofCherry Valley, 
for their not acting in the same manner as at 'Wy- 
oming. They added, that, being charged by their 
enemies with what they never had done, and threat- 
ened by them, they had determined to convince you 
it was not fear which had prevented them from 
committing the one, and that ihey did not want 
spirit to put your ijireais against them in force 
against yourselves. 

"The prisoners sent back by me, or any now in 
our or the Indians' hands, must declare 1 did every- 
thing in roy power to prevent the Indians killing 
the prisoners, or taking women and children cap- 
tive, or in anywise injuring them. Colonel Stacev 
and several otherofficers of yours, when exchanged, 
will acquit me ; and must farther declare, that utey 
have received every assistance, before and since 
their arrival at this post, that could be got to relieve 
their wants. I must, however, beg leave, b^-the- 
by, to observe, that I experienced no humanity, or 
even common Justice, during my imprisonment 
among you. 

" I enclose you a list of officers and privates 
whom I stiould be glad were exchanged likewise, 
'i'he list of the families we expect for those as well 
sent back as others in our hands, you have likewise 
enclosed. 

" Colonel Stacey and several officers, and others, 
your people, are at this post, and have leave ta 
wri te. I am your very humble serv't, 

,TEB N. BoTLEB, Capl. Corpf of Ranger*. 
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This in a straightrorward, manly letter; and 
when the impartial reader is weighing the testimony 
in regard to the transactions o( which it speaks, it 
certainly desrrves consideration. It is, moreover, 
believed to be the lirst time that the accused have 
been permitted to relate their own side of the case. 
There were, no doubt, bloody outrages committed, 
probably on both sides, because in such a contest, 
waged by Imrderers, many of whom, as has been 
Been, vjere previously burning with indignation 
against each other, it is hardly to be expected thai 
individual combatants would always contend han<l 
to hand with all the courtesy which characterized 
gallant knights in the days of chivalry. In JusticEt 
to Colonel John Butler, moreover, it must be ad- 
mitted that his conduct towards his prinoners at 
Niagara, and among tlie Indians in that country, 
was uniformly characterized by humanity. One 
proof of this disposition was atforded in the case 
of Colonel Stacia, whose destruction had, for some 



who, in her widowhood, had been taken from Johns- 
town to Niagara.* 

The few prisoners from Cherry Valley were 
marched, by the route already indicated, to 
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Seneca country. Mrs. Campbell was (^nrried tu the 
Seneca Castlo M Kanadaseaga, where she was pre* 
sented lo a family to (ill a place made vacant by 
the death of one of ita membera. Her childreu, the 
inrant included, were separated from her, and dis- 
tributed among ditferent ludiaa families. Being 
skilful with her needle, and rendering herself use- 
ful to those with whom she lived, she was treated 
with indulgence. Among other little civilities, per- 
ceiving that she wore caps, an Indian presented her 
one, which was cut and spotted with blood. On a 
closer scrutiny, her feeling^ were shocked by the dis 
covery, from the mark, that it had belonged to the 
lovely companion of her youth, the hapless Jane 
Wells ! 

After returning from a successful expedition, a 
dance of Thanksgiving is performed by the Iroquois, 
which partakes of the character of a religious cere- 
mony, and Mrs. Campbell had the opportunity, soon 
after her arrival at Kanadaseaga, of seeing the fes- 
tival in honour of their recent victory, of which she 
herself was one of the trophies. A grand council 
was convoked for this purpose, and preparations 
were made for the observance of the festival, upon 
a scale corresponding with the importance of the 
achievements they were to celebrate. The arrange- 
ments having been completed, the warriors came 
forth to the centre of the village, where the great 
fire had been kindled, horribly disfigured by black 
and red paint, and commenced their savage rites by 
singing of their own exploits, and those of their an- 
cestors ; by degrees working themselves up into a 
tempest of passion ; whooping, yelling, and utter- 
ing every hideous cry ; brandishing their knives and 
war-clubs, and throwing themselves into the most 
menacing attitudes, in a manner terrific to the un- 
practic^ beholder. There was no prisoner put to 
the torture, or attired with the raven death-cap on 
this occasion ; but the prisoners were paraded, and 
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the scalps borne in procession, as would hare been 
the standards taken in civilized warfare in the cele- 
bration of a triumph. For every scalp, and for every 
prisoner taken, the icalp-yell, or, as it is sometime* 
called, the dmih-hallao, was raised iu all its mingled 
tones of triumph and terror. The white dog for the 
sacrifice was then killed; the offeringa collected 
were thrown into Iho (ire : whereupon Uie dog was 
laid upon the pile and thoroughly roasted. The 
flesh was then eaten, and the wild festival closed. 

From an account of the ceremonies at one of the 
festivals, of which Mrs. Campbell was a spectator 
during her captivity, she must have been present at 
the great annual feast of thanksgiving and remission 
of sin, which is held by the Senecas and other tribes 
of the confederacy. This is their greatest nalional 
dnd most solemn sacrifice. It is invariably held at 
the time of the old moon in January, and is cele- 
brated with great parade ; the ceremonies being 
conducted with the utmost order, harmony, and de- 
corum, uuder the direction of a large committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

The festivities continued nine days, on the first 
of which two white dogs, without spot or blemish, 
if such could be found, were strangled and hung up 
before the door of the council-house, at the height 
of twenty feet. Not a drop of blood was allowed 
lo be shed in compassing their death, as the victims 
would thereby be rendered unfit for the sacrifice. 
After the animals were killed, and before their bob- 
pension, their faces were painted red, as also the 
edges of their ears and other parts of their bodies. 
Tbey were then fantastically decorated with rib- 
ands and feathers, rendering them as beautiful, in 
the eye of an Indian, as possible. Their fancy dress 
being completed, the dogs were hung up, and the 
ceremonies of the frolic commenced. In the course 
of the first day every lodge in the town was Tj«tt«d 
by the committee, each member being providri 
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a shovel, with whic?' he 'emoved the aahea and coals 
fh>m every hearth, .-nd scattered ihem to the winds. 
In this manner thj fire of every lodge was ex- 
tinguished, to be r.kindled only by striking virgin 
sparks from the flint. The discharge of a gun at 
every lodge announced that the work of purification, 
even of fire itself, had been performed; and with 
this ceremony ended the labours of the first day. 

The ceremonies of the second day were opened 
with a dance by the committee, after which, dressed 
in bear-skins, the members visited evety lodge, with 
baskets to take up alms, receiving whatever was 
bestowed, but particularly tobacco, and other arti- 
cles used for incense in the sacrifice. Two or three 
days were occupied in receiving these grateful dona- 
tioHB, during which time the people at the council- 
house were engaged in dances and other recreations. 
On the fifth day masks were added to the bear-shin 
dresses of the masters of the festival, some ludicrous 
and others frightful, in which they ran about the vil- 
lage, smearing themselves with dirt, and bedaubing 
all such as refused (c add to the contents of their 
baskets of incense While thus engaged, the col- 
lectors were supposed to receive mto their own 
codiea all the sins of their tribe, however numerous 
or heinous, committed within the preceding year. 

On the ninth day of the feast, ty some magical 
process, the sins of the nation thus collected were 
transfused from the several members of the com 
miltee into one of their number. The dogs were 
then taken down, and the whole weight of the na- 
tion's iniquity, by another magical process, was 
transfused into their hfeless carcasses. The bodies 
of the dogs were next laid upon an altar of wood, 
to which fire was applied, and the whole consumed : 
the masters of the sacrifice throwing the tobacco 
and other odoriferous articles into the flames, the 
incense ascending from which was supposed to be 
acceptable to the Great Spirit. The sacrifice ended. 
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the people all partook of a bountiful feast, the chief 
Hfticle of which was succatash. Thea followed the 
war and peace daDces.aod the smoking of the calii- 
inel. Thus refreshed, and relieved from the harden 
of Bin — at peace with the Great Spirit, and with each 
other — the warriors, with their families, returned, 
each to hia own house, prepared to enter upon the 
business and duties of another year ; the chiefs, du- 
ring (he festival, having carefully reviewed the past, 
and adjusted their policy for the future. 

Captain Butler having returned from his visit to 
General Haldimand, with permission for the pro- 
posed exchange of prisoners, the colonel, his father, 
proceeded to the Seneca castle to negotiate fur the 
release of Mrs. Campbell. The family by whom she 
had been adopted were very reluctant to part with 
her { but after the holding of a council, the strong 
appeals of Colonel Butler, who was anxious for the 
release of his own wife and family, prevailed, and 
Mrs. Campbell reached Niagara in June, 1779. 
While residing there, among others she bad an op- 
portunity of seeing the celebrated Catharine Mon- 
tour, whose name occurs in the preceding pages in 
connexion with the bai tie of Wyoming. One of her 
two sons, who had signalised themselves at Wy 
omiug, was also in the affair at Cherry Valley. 

It was not until June of the following year that 
Mrs. Campbell was sent from Niagara to Montreal, 
on her way home. While residing at the former 
post, the Indians having been driven into the fort, 
she waa enabled lo recover three of her children. 
On her arrival at Itloiitreal, she met with Mrs. But- 
ler and her family, who had been previously releas- 
ed. Here, also, and in charge of that lady, Mrs. 
Campbell found her fourth child, a little son who 
had been torn from her in the Cherry Valley mas- 
sacre. He was dressed in the green uniforai of 
Butler's rangers ; but had forgotten the English 
language, speaking nothing bui Indian. From Moll 
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treal Mrs, Campbell was sent w Albany by the way 
of Lake Champlain, where she was shortly afterwaixl 
joined by her husbaiid. who bad been stationed at 
Fort Schuyler moat of the time during her captivity. 

TTie destruction of Cherry Valley closed the war- 
Uke DperatioRs of both nations in the North for thai 
year. A formidable campaign had, indeed, been 
projected early in the season, as has been already 
stated, not only against the hostiles of the Six Na- 
tions, but likewise against the nations more remote, 
for whom Detroit was the common centre, fiut thi; 
larger half of this enterprise had been abandoned 
after the irruption into Wyoming, and the next proj- 
ect contemplated the invasion of the Seneca couu 
try by way of the Tioga and Chemung Rivers, In 
October ihia branch of the project w^a likewise de- 
ferred, at the suggestion of Generals Gates and 
Schuyler. Thus closed the Northern campaigns of 
1778. The British, Tories, and Indians went into 
winter-quarters, and the frontier inhabitants dispo- 
sed of themselves as best they could. 

Much has been said in the traditions of Tryoii 
county, and somewhat, also, in the courts of law, 
in cases involving titles to real estate formerly in 
the family of Sir William Johnson, respecting the 
burial of an iron chest, by his son. Sir John, previous 
to bis flight to Canada, containing the most valuable 
of his own and his father's papers. Late in the 
autumn of the present year. General Haldimand, at 
the request of Sir John, sent a party of between forty 
and fifty men privately to Johnstown, to dig up and 
carry the chest away. The expedition was suc- 
cessful ; but the chest not being sufficiently tight in 
prevent the influence of dampness from the earth, 
the papers had become mouldy, rotten, and illegible, 
when taken up. The information respecting this 
expedition was derived, in the spring following, from 
a man named Helmer, who composed one of the 
,»rty, and assisted in disinterring the chest. Hel' 
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mer had fled to Canada with Sir John. While re- 
tiring from Johnaiown with ihe chest, he injured his 
ankle ; and by reason of hia lameness, went bacli to 
his father's house, where he remained concealed 
until spring, when he was arrested. He was tried 
as a spy by a courtmartia], at Johnstown, April 16, 
1779, and sentenced to death, chiefly on his own 
'—'-' -■- -- ■' :onsiderable number 
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of rather summary executions, by the Whigs of 
Tryon county, took place in the course of Uie con- 

The leading military events occurring in other 
parts of the country, during the year 1778. have 
ulready been incidentally adverted to, with the ex- 
ception of those at the South. In the course of the 
summer, two incursions of British regulars and 
American refugees had been made from Florida into 
(Georgia. Both expeditions met with such dis- 
lieartening obstacles as to induce their retreat with- 
out accomplishing more than the destruction of the 
church, dwelling-houses, and rice Relda of Midway. 
]n return for these visitations. General Robert 
Howe led an expedition of about two thousand men, 
mostly militia, into Florida. He captured the Brit- 
ish posts on the St. Mary's River, and was proceed- 
ing successfally, when his march was arrested by 
sickness so fatal to his army as to compel a re- 
linquishment of the enterprise. Towards the close 
of the year, the British commander-in-chief deter- 
mined to strike a signal blow against the South. 
Vor this purpose, an expedition of two thousand 
men, snder the command of Colonel Cam[4>ell, an 
officer of courage and ability, embarked at New- 
York on the 27th of November, destined against 
Savannah. General Howe, to whom the defence 
of Geoi^a had been confided, had but six hun- 
dred regular troops and a few hundred militia to 
oppose the invaders. This officer had taken a poai- 
ikm between the laoding aad ibe town, where a ba^ 
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lie was fought on Ihe 39th of December. He was 
autnumbered, outgene railed, and beaten, with a loss 
of one hundred killed. The town and fort of Sa- 
vannah, thirty-eight officers, four hundred andAAeen 
privates, twenty-three mortars, together witli the 
shipping in the river, and a large quantity of am- 
muuitioa and provisions, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. It was an easy victory to the eneiny, 
whose loss was but seven killed and nineteen 
wounded. 

From these glimpses of the events of the year ITTS. 
occurring elsewhere than in the Indian country, it 
seems, s^er the battle of Monmouth, to have been 
a season of comparative inactivity on both sides. 
Still, having repossessed themselves of the strong 
pass of the Highlands, immediately alter the return 
of Sir Henry Clinton and Commodore Hotham to 
New- York, towards the close of llie preceding year, 
no lack of industry was exhibiled on the part of the 
Americans in strengthening and multiplying its de- 
fences, from which neither force nor treachery ever 
again dislodged them. 
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an advanced post, called Fort 
1 the Tuscarawa, by General M'lnlosh, 
who was directed to advance upon Ihe Indian towns 
of Sandusky, has been mentioned in a preceding 
chapter. Colonel Gibson, who had been lelt in 
command of the fort, with a garrison of one hun- 
dred and fifty men, soon found his position rather 
uncomfortable, by reason of the swarms of Indians 
hovering about the precincts, who soon became so 
numerous as completely to invest the little fortress 
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The horses uf the garrison were nllowed to foragt 
for themselves upon the herbage, among the dried 
pmirie-grusB immediately in the vicinity of the fori, 
wearing bells, Ihal they might be the more easily 
I'ound, if straying too far. It happened, one mom- 
i[ig in January, thai the horses bad all disappeared, 
but the bells were heard, seemingly at no great dis- 
tance. They had, in Irulh, been stolen by the In- 
dians, and conveyed away. The bells, however, 
were taken off, and used for another purpose. 
Availing themselves of the tall prairie-gntsa, the 
Indians formed an ambuscade, at the farthest ex- 
iremity of whieh they caused the bells to jingle as 
a decoy. The artifice was successful A party of 
KJxteeu men was sent in pursuit of the straggling 
steeds, who fell Into the snare. Fourteen were 
killed upon the spot, and the remaining two taken 
prisuners, uue of whom returned at the close of lh« 
war, apd of the other nothing was ever heard. 

Towardseveningof the same day, the whole fores 
of the Indians, pauited, and in the full costume of 
war, presented themselves in full view of the garri- 
M)n, by marching in single files, though at a respecU 
ful distance, across the prairie. Their number, ac- 
cording lo B count from one of the bastions, was 
eight hundred and forty-seven ; altogether too great 
lo be encountered in the field by so small a garri- 
son. After this display of their strength, the In- 
dians took a position upon an elevated piece of 
ground at no great distance from the fort, though 
on the opposite side of the river. In this situation 
they remaiued several weeks, in a state rather of 
armed neutrality than of active hostility. Some of 
Ihem would frequently approach the fort sufficiently 
uear to hold conversations with those upon tw 
walls. They uniformly professed a desire for peace, 
'>ul protected against the encroachnienls of tht 
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white people upon their lands ; more especially waa 
the erection of a fort so far within ine territory 
claimed by them as exclusively their own, a cause 
of complaint, nay, of admitted exasperation. There 
wna witti the Americans in the fort an aged friend- 
ly Indian, named John Thompson, who seemed to 
oe ill equal favour with both parties, visiting the In- 
dian encampment at pleasure, and coming and going 
as he chose. They informed Thompson that they 
deplored the continuance of hostilities, and finally 
sent word by him to Colonel Gibson that they were 
desirous of peace, and if he would present them 
with a barrel of flour, they would send in their pro- 
posals the uext day. The flour was sent, but the 
Indiana, instead of fulfilling their p'j-t of the stipula- 
tion, withdrew, and entirely disappeared. They 
had, indeed, continued the fiege as long as they 
could obtain subalstt.^oe, and raised it only because 
of the lack of supplies. Still, as the beleaguerroent 
was begun in stratagem, so was it ended. Colonel 
Gibson 3 provisions were also running short, and, 
as he supposed the Indians had entirely gone oT, he 
directed Colonel Clark, of the Pennsylvania line, 
with a detachment of fifteen men, to escort the in- 
valids of the garrison, amounting to ten or a dozen 
men, back to Fort M'Intusli. Hut the ludiuns had 
left a. strong party of observation lurking in the 
neighbourhood of the fort, and the escort had pro- 
ceeded only two miles before it was fallen upon, 
and the whole number killed with the e.\ceplion of 
four, one of whom, a captain, e.scaped back to the 
fort. The bodies of the slain were interred by the 
garrison, on the same day, with the honours of war. 
A party was likewise sent out lo collect the re- 
mains of the fourteen who had iirst fallen by the 
ambuscade, and bury them, 

The situation of the garrison was now becoming 
deplorable. For two weeks the men had been re- 
duced to half a pound uf a*)ur Hour, and a like quan- 
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lity of offensive meat, per diem ; and foi a week 
longer they were cumpeUed to subsist only upon 
I'aw hides, and such roots as they could find in the 
circumjaceDt woods and prairies, when Genera] 
M'lntosh moat opportunely arrived to their relieC 
with supplies, and a re-enforcement of seven hun- 
dred men. But still they csme near being imme- 
diately reduced to short allowance again, hy an un- 
toward accident causing the loss of a great portioi 
of their fresh supplies. These supplies were trans- 
ported through ttie wilderness upon pack-horses 
The garrison, overjoyed at the arrival of succours 
on their approach to within about a hundred yardi 
of the fort manned the parapets and fired a salute 
of musketry. But the horses, young in the service, 
were alTrignted at the detonation of the guns, and 
broke from their guides. The example was con- 
tagious, and in a moment more the whole caval- 
cade of pack-horses were bounding into the woods 
at full gallop, dashing their burdens to the ground, 
and scattering them over many a rood iu all direc- 
tions, the greater portion of which could never be 
recovered. But there was yet enough of provisions 
saved to cause the mingling of evil with the good. 
Very incautiously, the officers dealt out two days' 
rations per man, the whole of which was devoured 
by the famishing soldiers, to the imniinent hazard 
of the lives of all, and resulting In the severe sick- 
ness of many. Leaving the fort again. General 
M'lntosh assigned the command to Major Vernon, 
who remaiucd upon the station several montlu. 
Me, in lurn, was left to endure the horrors of fam- 
ine, until longer to endure was death -, whereupon 
the fon was evacuated and the position abandoned, 
ils occupation and maintenance, at the cost of great 
fati^e and sufiering, and the expetise of many lives 
having been not of the least service to the countrjr. 
But, notwithstanding the untoward result of Gen- 
■ral M'lntoah's ospedition, the Indian branch.of tba 
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•ervice opened auspiciously the present year else- 
wtiere. aad lirsi in a region yet deeper in the West 
than Furt Liiureus. Culonel Hamilton, the British 
iieu tenant-governor of Detroit, a rough, bad-ieui' 

Kred, and cruel officer, m ho \vd signalized himself 
the exertion of a muligiieUit in^uence over the 
Indians, aiid hud provoked them to take up the 
hatchet against the Americana by every possible 
ineans — instigating them to deeds of blood by large 
rewards — bad projected a powerful Indian expedi- 
tion aganisl the Virginia Irocitier, to be executed 
early in the spruig. With this design, at the close 
of the precedui); autumn Hamilton left Detroit, and 
took post at bt. Vincent's, ou the Wabash, in order 
to ftct earlier and more efficiently immediately after 
the breaking up of winter. But his purpose was 
most happily defeated by a blow from a direction 
which he did not anticipate. Colonel Clarke, who 
was yet with a small force iu command of Kaskas- 
kias, having learned in February that Hamilton had 
weakened himself by despatching many of his In' 
dians in different directions to annoy the frontiers 
of the states, formed the bold resolution of attack- 
ing liim in his quarters. AAer a difficult movement 
by laud and water, at the head of one hundred and 
thirty men, Clarke suddenly arrived before St. Vin- 
cent's. The town at once submitted, and on the 
IblJowiug day Colonel Hamilton and the garrison 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. It was 
the good fortune of Colonel Clarke, also, to inter- 
cept and capture a valuable convoy of provisions 
and itores coming to St. Vincent's from Detroit. 
Hamilton was transferred to Vir([inia, where the 
Council of the Commonwealth instituted an inquiry 
into the inhuman conduct imputed lo him, and liis 
coufinemeut in irons, uu a diet of bread and water, 
wan recommended. The plans of the enemy were 
not a little disconcerted by tbis small, iliough brill- 
•aut affair; and peace with several of the Indian 
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tribee in that direction was the immediate conse- 
<)uence. 

In the mean time, and before this disaster befell 
the Detroit expedition, some bold winter emprise 
WHS projected by Joseph Brant, which, in conse- 
quence, probably, of the capture of Hamilton, mis- 
carried, or, rather, was not attempted to be put in 
execution. There is reason lo suppose that a par" 
of his project was to strike a blow upon the Oneidai 
themselves, unless they could be seduced from theii 
neutrality, amounting, as it did, almost to an alli- 
ance with the United States,* But this faithful 
iribe were neither to be coaxed nor driven from the 
stand they had maintained since the begitming of 
the controversy. On the 16th and 17th of January, 
ilie Uneidas and Tuscaroras held a council, to de- 
liberate upon the invitations of the Quiquogas and 
Captain Brant, the result of which they communi- 
cated to Colonel Van Dyck on the following day. 
They informed that efficient officer that, after pv 
ing permission to any of their tribe who desired to 
join the enemy to withdraw, there was a unanimoui 
resolution of the council " to stand by each other 
in defence of their lives and liberty, aguinst any 
enemy that might be disposed to attack them." 

Seven of the principal Onondaga chiefs, who had 
hitherto been considered as neutrals, being at the 
time in Oneida, on their way to Fort Schuyler, it 
was determined to call them in to the council, and 
acquaint them with the above resolution. It was 
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acci^dingly done, by llie Irans mission of a large 
Dla«>k belt of wampum. The Onondagas replied, 
'■ That Ibey were very glad to hear the reaolution 
which their children, the Oneidas and Tuscaroraa, 
had made, and were determined lo join them to op- 
pose any invader." 

The Onondagaa farther engaged, upon their re- 
lum home, to elTect a final separation in their tribe, 
and insist that every one should declare for one 
side or the other. The conduct of most of the 
Onondagas had been from the first equivocal, olteii 
openly hostile. But those present at this council 
manifested a better feeling, and joined in the request 
of the Oneidas for troops to aid in their protection. 
The Oneidas, on this occasion, placed great confi. 
deuce in the professions of their Onondaga breth- 
ren, and were in high spirits at the result of the 
council. 

There was other evidence, not only of the inten- 
tioa of Thayendanegea to make a powerful Indian 
descent upon the Mohawk during this wiuter, but 
of the supposed fidelity of these Onondagas to the 
United States. About the middle of February, 
General Clinton having, through various ciiannels, 
and by several expresses, received informatioa at 
Albany of such a design, marched to Schenectady 
with Colonel Van Schaick's regiment, ordering the 
latter as far up the Mohawk as Caughnawaga, there 
to await the event. On the 36th of February, Cap- 
tain Copp, uf Fort Van Dyck, wrote to Captain Gra- 
ham, then in charge of Fort Schuyler, announcing 
that two of the Oneida messengers, of distinguished 
(Indian) families, had just returned from Niagara, 
where they bad obtained positive evidence of Brant's 
purpose. The Mohawk chief had received espresa- 
ea announcing that the Shawanese and Delawares 
vrere to strike a simultaneous blow upon toe fron- 
tier of Virginia ;* and Brant himsolf was tj If ad 
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the main expedition direct to ihe Miifi iw4 , ' lult 
another diverajon was to be created bj' seridtng a 
smaller force round by the Unuditlo, M f»11 upon thf 
■etllements of Schoharie. In regard to the fidelity 
of the Otiondagas, it was stated by the Oneida 
chiefs [hat rourtcen of that naliou had b«en de- 
spatched to Niagara by the chiefs of the trihe, to 
persuade iheir bretliren, who had taken up the hatch- 
et with the Mohawks, to return. But these four- 
teen ineaaengers had not heen permitted to coma 
back themselves, and the Onondagas were appre- 
hensive that they and all their people at Niagara 
had been made prisoners. The uneasiness in Tr2ron 
county was greatly increased under these circum- 
stances. Major Jelles Fonda wrote to General 
Clintou that there were yet three hundred Tory 
families in the northern part of that settlement, af- 
fording aid and comfort to the hostile refugees, who 
kept up a continual intercourse with them, acroea 
tbroughthe wooda,or by Lake Champlain to Canada. 
For greater aecurity, therefore, he urged permission 
to build a strong blockhouse, and station fifty ran- 
gers within it, on the Sacondaga River, directly north 
of Johnstown. 

Captain Brant, however, either abandoned or de- 
ferred the threatened invasion. The winter, conse 
quently, passed away without any serious disturb- 
ance in that region. But, notwithstanding all the 
fair professions of the Onondagaa, their treachery 
had become alike so manifest and so injurious hs to 
render it expedient, immediately on the opening of 
the spring, to make them a signal example to their 
red brethren. Accordingly, early in April an expe- 
dition was detailed upon this service by General 
CUnton, with the approbation of the commander-in- 
chief, consisting of detachments from (he regiments 
of Colonels Van Schaick and Gansevoort, to the 
number of five hundred men, under the conduct of 
the former. The troops were moved as expedi 
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tiously as possible to Fort Schuyier, and thirty baU 
team were simultaneously ordered thither to trans- 
port them down Wood Creek, and through Ihe Onei- 
da Lake to Three Rivera. Colonel Vao Schaick'o 
iRBtnictiona were very Ml and explicit upon every 
point. The design was to proceed as rapidly and 
cautiously as possible, in order to take the Indians 
by surprise ; for which purpose, on ihe morning of 
the departure of the expedition, it was to be an- 
nounced that its destination was against Oswego. 
Colonel Van Schaick was directed to bum and ut 
leriy destroy the village and castle of the Ononda- 

C, together with all their cattle and effects ; but 
was strictly enjoined to make as many prisoners 
aa possible, and put none to death who could be 
taken alive. The following passage occurs in the 
instructions of General Cliatou on this occasion, 
which is worthy of preservation : " Bad as the sav 
ages are, they never violate the chastity of any 
women, their prisoners. Although 1 have very lit- 
tle ^prehension that any of ihe soldiers will so far 
forget their character as to attempt such a crime 
on the Indian women who may fall into their hands, 
yet it will be well to take measures to prevent such 
a stain upon our army." This injunction speaks 
volumes in praise of the soldier who wrote it. 

The orders to Colonel Van Schaick were issued 
on the Oih of April, and so rapidly were the neces- 
sary arrangements expedited, that everything « 
in readiness for the departure from Fort Schuyler 
on the 18th, During the evening of that day, the 
batleaux, with the necessary stores, were silently 
removed acroas the carrying- place to Wood Creek, 
Bad all things there placed in order. The troops 
were early in motion on the mornina; of the 19th, 
and a thick mist contributed essentially in covering 
the movement, had there been any spies lurking 
about to make observation. The number of men 
embarked, including ofiiccrs, was live hundred and 
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fifty-eight. Their progress to Ihe Oneida Lake waa 
considerably impeded, by reason of trees which had 
fallen across the creelt, so that much of the first 
day's journey was performtid by the troopn on foul. 
The passage of the Oneida Lake was effected as ex- 
peditiously as possible -, and although they encoun- 
tered a strong and excessively disagreeuile head- 
wind, they nevertheless reached the Ononda^ Land- 
ing, opposite lo old Fort Brewingion, with the whole 
flotilla, by three o'clock in the ailernoon of the SOth. 
Leaving a suitable gua'rd with the boats, the little 
army pushed immediately forward, and, despite the 
obstacles in traversing a deep-tangled forest, tht; 
soil resembling a morass, they marched nine miles 
without halting. The night was dark, wet, and 
cold ; but knowing well the wariness of the enemy 
and the celerity of their movements, and how fre- 
quently they were prepared to strike when least 
expected, the troops were necessarily precluded 
from kindling (ires, and obliged to sleep on their 
arms. The march waa resumed very early ou the 
momingof theBlst, and, inorderto save time, they 
were obliged to ford an arm of the Onondaga Lake, 
about two hundred yards wide and four feet in depth. 
Arriving at the estuary of Onondaga. Creek, at Ihe 
head of the lake. Captain Graham, commanding Ihe 
advanced guard, captured one of the warriors of the 
tribe ; and although they were now within two or 
three miles of the village and castle, this was the first 
Indian seen, or who was apprized of the approach of 
the expedition. Captain Graham was now directed 
again to advance with all possible rapidity and cau- 
tion, for the purpose of surrounding the lower castle, 
while the residue of the main force was divided into 
small detachments, and hurried forward for the pia- 
pose of falling upon the other towns in such r^id 
succession as, if possible, to take all the villages bv 
surprise. This chain of villages extended thnn" 
the valley of the Ouondaga Creek for ths diatigu 
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of tctfi miles. The Iribe had once been uniong the 
most powerful of Ihe Aganuschioni, or confeder- 
ated people of the Five Nations, Situated in the 
centre of the confederacy, to the Onoudagas, time 
im me mo rial, hud been committed the keeping of the 
great council Rre. This fire had beeu extinguished 
in 1693 by Count Front enac, who then came against 
it at the head of a powefful expedition from Mon- 
treal, and utterly destroyed the village. It had again 
been put out in the spring of 17TT, and was now 
doomed lo a third extinction, equally summary and 
complete with the farmer. But although the expe- 
dition of Colonel Van Schaick had been thus mr, 
and was throughout, admirably conducted, the sur- 
prise was not as complete as had been intended. 
Whiie Captain Graham's company was securing » 
few prisoners taken in the outskirts of the village, 
near the principal caslle, means were foimd by the 
wily adversary to give ilie alarm in advance. The 
tidings, of course, llew from village to viUage with 
greater rapidity than the several detachmejits of 
troops could equal, and the Indians scattered off to 
the woods in all direccious. But such was the pre- 
cipitancy of their flight, that they carried nothing 
with them, not even their arras. Still, thirty-three 
of their number were taken prisoners, and twelve, J 
killed. Three villages, consisting of about fifty 1 
houses, were burned to the groimd, and a largnj 
quantity of provisions, consisting chiefly of beansj 
and corn, destroyed. Nearly one hundred muskeift 
were taken among the booty, and several rifles, to^] 
gether with a considerable quantity of ammunition. ^ 
Their swivel at the council-house was rendered 
useless, and their cattle and horses were destroyed. 
The work of destruction having beeu completed, ' 
the detachment immediately commenced its relurit 
to Fort Schuyler. It was fired upon in the after- 
n by a small party of Indians in the woods, bui 
tout injury, while one of the enemy fell by th«. . 
5—24 * 
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return fire. On Saturday, the 24th, the troops were 
at back again at Fort Schuyler, liaviiiK perfunned 
u journey, going and returning, of one hundred and 
eighty miles, and effected their object without the 
I loss of a single man. 

At this distance of time, from the very imperfec 
data afTorded by written history, this espediiion 
against the Onondagas appears like a harsh, if not 
an unnecessary measure. But, notwithstanding the 
professions of this nation, those in the direction of 
public affairs at that period unquestionably felt its 
chastisement to be a work of stem necessity. Gen- 
eral Schuyler had written that, unless some exem- 
plary blow should be inflicted upon the hontiles of the 
Six Nations, Schenectady would shortly become the 
boundary of the American settlements in that direc- 
tion. The enterprise had, moreover, the sanction 
of the commander-in-chief; whUe nothing conld be 
more humane, in regard to a warlike expedition, 
than the instructions of General Clinton. 

It is, perhaps, a coincidence worth noting, that on 
the very day on which Colonel Van Schaick depart- 
ed from Fort Schuyler for Onondaga, the tower sec- 
tion of the Mohawk Valley was thrown into alarm 
fay the sudden appearance of an Indian force simul- 
taneously on both sides of the river, in the vicinity 
of Palatine. On the south side, a party rushed 
down upon the settlement, took three prisoners, to- 
gether with several horses, and drove the inhabi- 
tants into Fort Plank. At the very same hour, an- 
other division of the savages made a descent upon 
the back part of Sione-Arabia, where, in the onset, 
they burned two houses and murdered one man. 
The next house in their course belonged to Captain 
Richer. The occupants were Richer, hia wife and 
two sons, and an old man. The captain and his two 
boys, being armed, on the near approach of the In- 
dians gare them a warm reception. A sliarp actioa 
eiwued The old man, be'ng unarmed, was killed; 
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as also was one of the brave boys, a 
years of age. Captain Richer was severely wound- 
ed, and his arm was broken : his other sod was 
bIbo wounded in the elbow, and hjs wife in one of 
her legs. And yet, notwithstanding that the whole 
garrison was either killed or wounded, the Indiana 
retreated on the loss of two of their number. 

On the aame day, a party of Senecas appeared in 
Schoharie, made prisoners of Mr. Lawyer and Mr 
Cowley, and plundered their houses. The panic 
was again general ; the people Hying to the forts for 
safety, and the Committee of Palatine writing im- 
mediately to General Clinton, at Albany, for assist- 
ance. The general was an officer of great activity, 
and so rapidly did he move in cases of alarm, that 
he traversed the Mohawk Valley with Colonel 
Ganaevoort's regiment and the Schenectady militia, 
and was back at Albany again on the SSth. The 
Indians who appeared on (he south side were from 
the West ; those on the north side were Mohawks 
from Canada. General Clinton, in his despatches 
Id the governor, his brother, expressed an opinion 
that, but for his timely movement on that occasion, 
the enemy would have driven the settlements alt in 
upon Schenectady. 

On the 30th of April, Lieutenants M'Clellan and 
Hardenburgh returned to Fort Schuyler from an un- 
successful expedition, at the head of a body of In- 
dians, against the small British garrison at Oswe- 
gatchie. It was their intention to take the fori by 
surprise ; but, falling in prematurely with some 
alraggling Indiana, several shots were imprudent!; 
exchanged, by reason of which their approach be- 
came known to the garrison. They then attempted 
by stratagem lo draw the enem^ from the fort, and 
partly succeeded, but could not induce them to ven- 
ture far enough from their works to cut them off; 
and on approaching the fort themselves, the assail- 
ants were so warmly received by cannister and J 
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a be compelled lo retreat without o 
y delay. The otHy serrice peifoimed was lo 
•eod a Caughnawaga Indian into Canada with a lei- 
i»r in French, by " a French genera]," probably the 
Marquis de Lafnyctte, addressed to the Canadians, 
and written in the preceding autumn. This expe- 
dition was despatched from Fort Schuyler on the 
daybefote Colonel Van Schatck moved upon Onon- 
daga : and, from a letter addressed by General Clin- 
ton, six weeks afterward, lo General Sullivan, there 
is reason to believe one object was to get clear of 
the Oneida Indians then in the fort, until Colonel 
Van Schaick should have proceeded so far upon his 
expedition that they or their people would not be 
able lo ffive the Onondagas notice of his approach. 
All the Indians still remaining in Fort Schuyler on 
Ihe 17ih were detained expressly for that object of 
precaution. General Clinton conceded their use- 
fulness as scouts and spies upon the British forces : 
but, he observed, " Their attachment to one another 
is too strong to admit of Their being of any service 
when employed against their fellows." This testi- 
mony is certainly not discreditable to the Indian 
character as such. 

The Onondagas, fired with indignation at the de- 
struction of their villages and castle, and the put- 
ting out of the great council-fire which they had so 
long kept burning at their national altar, resolved 
upon summary vengeance. To this end, three hun- 
dred of their warriors were speedily upon the war- 
Ealh, bending their steps to the valley of the Scho- 
irie Kill. The settlement of Cobleskill, which 
had sulTered so severely the preceding year, situated 
about ten miles west of the Schoharie Kill, and yet 
comprising nineteen German families, was the first 
object of attack. But they were prevented from 
taking the place by surprise, in consequence of two 
of their number straggling a considerable distance 
in advance of the main body, who were discovered 
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a Bcout of two of the Cobleakill militia. One of 
3 Indiiins was shot, and the otter (led; and the 
BcDQts hastened home to give the alarm. Intelli- 
gence of the enemy's approach was immediately 
despatched to Schoharie, with a request for assist- 
ance. A captain of the Continental army was 
thereupon sent to Cobleskill with a detachment of 
regular troops. On the following morning a party 
of Indians sallied out of the woods, and after ap- 
proaching the settlement, suddenly returned. They 
were pursued by a small detachment of troops to the 
edge of the forest, where their reception was so 
sharp as to compel a retreat. The captain himself 
immediately marched to ihe scene of action with 
the whole of his little band, together with fifteen 
volunteers of the miUtJa. The Indians receded be- 
fore the whites for a time, and continued the decep- 
tion by showing themselves at first in small num- 
bers on the skirt of the forest, until they had accom- 
plished the identical purpose they had in view. The 
captain and his men pursued, without any knowl- 
edge of the disparity of numbers they had to en- 
counter, until the Indians had drawn ihem sufficient- 
ly within (heir toils to make a stand. Their num- 
bers now multiplied rapidly, and the battle became 
xmimated. The captain fell wounded, and was soon 
afterward killed. His men, panic-stricken, instant- 
ly fled ; but in the twinkling of an eye, a cloud of 
several hundred savages, until then in cancealmi 
rose up on all sides of them, pouring in a d( 
shower of rifle balls, and making the forcit 
with their appalling yells. The inhabitants of thS' 
eoltlement. on perceiving the disaster which had be- 
fallen the troops, fled in the direction of Schoharie 
with a portion of the fugitive soldiers. Their flight 
was facilitated, or, rather, they were prevented from 
being overtaken, by seven of the captain's brave 
fellows, who took possession of a deserted house, 
■ El resolute defence. From the windown 
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of their caaile they lired briskly upon the Indiana, 
and, brining them to a pause, detained them nntit 
the inhabitants had made good their flight to Scho- 
harie. Unable to drive the aoldiera Irom the house, 
the Indians at length applied the brand, and the 
brave fellows were burned to death within its walls. 
The whole settlement was then plundered and burn- 
edbythe Indians. But iheydid not proceed farther 
towards Schoharie. The loss of the whites was 
twenty-two killed and two taken prisoners. The 
bodies of the stain were found the next day, sadly 
mutilated ; and in the hand ofone of them the Indians 
had placed a roll of Continental bills, a severe satire 
upon the description of money for which the soldiers 
were serving. The great fact, however, that It was 
the CAUSE, and not the pat, which kept the Amer- 
icans in the field, could scarcely be appreciated by 
the forest warriors, Theywere led in this battle by 
a T017, who was subsequently killed by the cele- 
brated Murphy. Their loss was severe, but to what 
•stent was not known. Thus was amply avenged 
the destruction ofOnonda^. 

During the month of April, the inhabitants of Mo- 
nongaiia. on the northwestern Virginia border and 
the western part of Pennsylvania, in the vicinity of 
Fort Pitt, had been severely harassed by the In- 
dians, and numbers of the people murdered. These 
individual murders were the more cruel, inasmuch 
as they could have no effect upon the result of the 
pending contest. The snatching away of prisoaers 
by these petty expeditions was a different aJfair; 
and often served a tw,>fold purpose, enabling the 
enemy frequently 10 extort information, and, by a 
silent operation, continually increasing the number 
of prisoners in their hands for exchange. But, 
whether murdered outright or carried into captivity, 
the trials of the inhabitants upon a frontier, thus 
hourly exposed to dangers of the most appalling de- 
scription, can scarcely be appreciated by those who 
have not been placed in similar peril 
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The trontier lowns of the county of Ulater 

likewise not a little annoyed, in the early pa 

May, by a detachment of thirty or forty of Butler', 
rangers, who, from their knowledge of the country, 
were supposed to have fled to the royal standard 
from that neighbourhood. On the 4th of May. four 
dwelling-houses and five barns were burned by thera 
in Fantine Kill. Six of the inhabitants were mur- 
dered, besides three or four more wbo were sup- 
posed to be burned in their houses. Colonel Philip 
Van Courilandl, stationed at that time with one of 
the New-York regiments at Warwasing, went in 
pursuit of the traitors ; but although he twice came 



him to overtake them ; and the colonel had scarce^ 1 
turned back from the pursuit before they fell upoA I 
the town of Woodstock, in the neighbourhood of'a 
Kingston, where they burned several houses and M 
committed other depredations. They made a few* ' 
prisoners, some of whom were carried away ; whila 
others were compelled, by the upraised hatchet, to 
lake an oath not to serve in arms against the king. 
la order to preserve unbroken a narrative of the 
principal Indian campaign of the oresent year, it it 
necessary somewhat to anticipate the progress o' 
events, by recording in this place the particulars O _ 
the celebrated invasion of Minisink, and (he bloody* 
battle that immediately ensued near the Delaware.* 
The brave Count Pulaski, with his battalion of caW.I 
airy, had been stationed at Minisink during Ihe prvl W 
ceding winter ; but in the month of February he vi * 
ordered to South Carolina, to join the army of G 
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eral Lincoln. Left thus wholly unprotected, save, 
by iia own people, Captaia Brani determined lo 
moke a descent upon it, for the purpose of taking 
both plunder and prisoners. Accordingly, on the 
30th of July, or, rather.during the night of the lUih, 
the crafty Mohawk stole upon the slumbering town, 
at the head of sixty Indians and twenty-seven Tory 
warriora disguised as Indians, which was a very 
common practice with the Loyalists when acting 
with the savages. This was only a detachment of 
ft much larger force which Brant had left among the 
mountains between Minisink and the Delaware 
Such was the silence of their approach, Ihnt sever- 
al houses were already in flames when the inhahi 
Unls awoke to their situation. Thus surprised, and 
wholly unprepared, all who could escape fled in 
con stem siiou, leaving the invaders lo riot upon the 
qmil. Ten houses and twelve bams were burned, 
together with a small stockade fort and two mills. 
Several persons were killed, and others taken pris- 
oners. The farms of the settlement were laid 
waste, the cattle driven sway, and all ilie booty car- 
ried off which the invaders could remove. Having 
thus succeeded in his immediate object. Brant lost 
no time in leading his party back to the main body 
of his warriors, whom he had left at Grassy Brook. 
No sooner had the fugitives from Minisink arri- 
ved at Goshen with the intelligence, than Dr. Tusten, 
the colonel of the local militia, issued orders to the 
officers of his command to meet him at Minisink on 
the following day, with as many volunteers as they 
could raise. The order was promptly obeyed, and 
a body of one hundred and forty-nine men met their 
colonel at the designated rendezvous at the time 
appointed, including many of the principal gentle- 
men of the county. A council of war was held to 
determine upon the expediency of a pursuit. Colonel 
Tnsten was himself opposed to the proposition, with 
90 feeble a command, and with ilie certainty, if they 
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overtook the enemy, of being obliged 1o encounter 
an officer combining, witli hiH aclciiowledged prow- 
ens, so much of subtieiy aa cliurucLerized the raove- 
inenu of the MobiLwk cliief. Hie force, moreover, 
was believed to be greatly superior to theira iu num- 
^rs, and to include muiiy '1 ones as well acquaint- 
ed with the country aa tiieiuselvcs. The colonel, 
therefore, preferred waiting for ibe re-enforcements 
wtiicli wuuld be sure soon to arrive, the more espe- 
cially as the volunteers already with him were but 
ill provided with arms and ammunition. Others, 
however, were for immediate pursuit. They affect- 
ed to bold the Indians in contempt, insisted that they 
would not fiuht. and maintained that a recapture of 
the plunder ihey had taken would be an easy achieve- 
ment. Town-meeiing counsels in the conduct of ^^m 
war are not usually the wisest, as will appear in tht ^^^H 
sequel. The majority of Tusten's command wen ^^^| 
evidently determined to pursue the enemy ; but tb^ ^^^| 
_ deliberations were cut short by Major Meeker, who ^^4 

^^^_. lM*inted his horae, tlouriahed his sword, and vaunt- I 

^^^B^ingly called out, " Let the brave men fallow me, the 
^^H.cowards may stay behind!" It may readily be sup- 
^^H^i^posed that such an appeal to an excited multitude 
^^V would decide the question, as it did. The line of 1 

^^H '.march was immediately taken up, and after pro 
^^^''^^'^''^B seventeen miles the same evening, they en- 

^^^ camped for the night. On the morning of the 9Sld I 

they were Joined by a small re -enforcement undw ^^^M 
Colonel HaChorn, of Ibe Warwick regiment, wbOi ^^^H 
as the senior of Colonel Tuslen, took the commaiiaj ^^^H 
When they bad advanced a few miles, to Halfw^ ^^^B 
Brook, Ibey came upon the Indian encampment of ^ 

the precedmg night, and another council was held ' 

there. Colonels Hathorn, Tuslen, and others, whose 
valour was governed by prudence, were opposed to 
advancing farther, as the number of Indian tires, and 
ibe extent of ground Ihey had occupied, removed 
all duubt as to the superiorily of their numbers. A 
,. I.— F r 
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■cene similar lo that which had broktjt up the for- 
mer council was acted al this place, and with tha 
same result. The voice of prudence was compelled 
to yield lo that of bravado. 
j Captain Tyler, who had some knowledge of the 
woods, was sent forward at the head of a small 
scouting party, to follow the trail of the Indiana, and 
"> ascertiUD, if possible, their movements, since 
it was evident that they could not be far in ad- 
vance. The captain had proceeded but a short dis- 
tance before he fell from the tire of an unseen ene- 
my. This circumstance occasioned considerable 
alarm ; but the volunteers, nevertheless, pressed 
I eagerly forward, and it was not long before they 
f emerged upon the hills of ihe Delaware, in full view 
I of thai river, upon the eastern bank of which, at the 
distance of three fourths of a mile, the Indians were 
Men deliberately marching in Ihe direction of a 
fordinr-place near the mouth of the Lackawaxen. 
This discovery was made at about 9 o'clock in the 
morning. The intention of Brant to cross at the 
fording-place was evident : and it was afterward as- 
certained that his booty had already been sent thith- 
er in advance. 

The determination was immediately formed by 
Colonel Hathom to intercept the enemy at the ford- 
bg-place, for which purpose instant dispositionB 
were made. But, owing to intervening woods and 
hills, the opposing bodies soon lost sight of each 
1 other, and an adroit movement on the part of Brant 

Kve him an advantage which it was impossible for 
3 Americans to regain. Anticipating the design 
of Halhorn, the moment the Americana were out of 
eight Brant wheeled to the rig^ht, and, by thridding a 
ravine acmes which Hathorn had passed, threw him - 
■elf into his rear, by which means he was enabled 
deliberately to select his ground for a battle and 
form an ambuscade. Disappointed in not finding 
the enemy, the Americans were brought to a ataixL 
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when the enemy disclosed himself partially, in a 
quarter aItogeiti<:r uueipiicted. According to the 
American account, the nrat shot was flred upon an 
Indian, who wait known, and who was mounted upon 
a horse Molen at Miniaink. The Indian fell, and the 
Aring soon became general : the enemy contriving, 
in the early part of the engagement, to cut olf from 
the main body of Haihorn's troops a detachment 
Gompriaing one third of his whole number. The 
conflict was long and obstinate. The numberofthe 
enemy being several limes greater than that of the 
Goshen militia, the latter were surrounded, and ulti- 
mately hemmed within the circumference of an acre 
of ground, Being short of ammunition, Hathora's 
orders were strict that no man should lire until very 
sure that his powder would not be lost. The battle 
commenced about 11 o'clock in the moruing, and 
was maintained until the going down of the sun; 
both parties fighting after the Indian fashion, every 
man for himself, and the whole keeping up an ir- 
regular Are from behind rocks and trees as best they 
could. About sunset the ammunition of the militia 
was expended, and the survivers attempted to re- 
treat, but many of them were cut down. Doctor 
Tusten was engaged behind a cliff of rocks in dress- 
ing the wounded when the retreat commenced. 
There were seventeen disabled men under bis care 
at the moment, whose cries for protection and mercy 
were of the most moving description. The Indians 
fell upon them, however, and they all, together with 
the doctor, perished under the tomahawk. Among 
the slain were many of the lirat citizens of Goshen ; 
and of the whole number that went forth, only ^utut 
thirty returned to tell the melancholy story.* Se»- 

B^ «ndltiimp]k 111 IftS Ibe pwipl* of Oru^ countf oc" ' "*~ 

thoHHiiicI pfloTila, unoDf wbcrni WH Major Ponmiia, Dut of tha tarilTaii 
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! Delaware. 
erely censured for the cruel- 
perpetrated, or alleged to have bpen perpetrated. 
in this battle. He always maintained that lie hat^ 
beeu unjustly blamed, and that his conduct had beer 
the eubject of unjust reproach. He atated that, 
baving ascertained that the Goshen militia were in 
pursuit of bim, determined to give him battle, he, of 
course, prepared himaelf for the reception. SlilJ, 
having obtained the supplies he needed, his own ob- 
ject was accomplished. He also stated, that ou the 
near approach of the Americans, he rose, and pre- 
sented himself openly and fairly to their view, ad- 
dressed himself to their commanding officer, and de- 
manded their surrender, promising, at the same time, 
to treat them knidly as prisoners of war. He as- 
sured them, frankly, that his force in ambush was 
Hufficient to overpower ajid destroy thera ; that then, 
before any blood had been shed, he could control 
his warriors ; but should the battle commence, he 
could not answer for the consequences. But, he 
said, while he was thus parleying with them, he waa 
fired upon, and narrowly escaped being shot down, 
the ball piercing the outer fold of his belt. Imme- 
diately upon receiving the shot, he retired, and se- 
creted himself among his warriors. The militia, 
imboldened by his disappearance, seeing no other 
enemy, and disbelieving what he had told them, 
rushed forward heedlessly until they were com- 
pletely within Ilia power. In crossing a creek they 
had broken their order, and before they could form 
^ain on the other side. Brant gave the well-known 
signal of the war-whoop. Quick as the lightning's 
flash, his dark cloud of warriors were upon theii 
feet. Having fired once, they sprang forward, toma- 
hawk in hand. The confiict was fierce and bloody. 
Few escaped, and several of the prisoners were ; 
killed. There was one who, during the battle, a "" 
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Jumself by meajis which firaiit said were dixhotiouT' 
abl». By some process or other, [hough not a Free- 
magoo, he had acquired a knowledge of the master 
mason's grand hailing signal of di^jtress ; and having 
been informed that Brant was a member of the 
brotherhood, he gave the mystic atgu. Faithful to 
his pledge, the chieftain interposed and saved his 
life. Discovering the imposture afterward, he was 
very indignant. Still, he spared his life, and the 
priaouer ultimately returned to his frieada after a 
long captivity. 

There was another occurrence of deep and thrill- 
iBg interest connected with this battle, the particti- 
ms of which were related in after years by Brant 
himself, while on a visit to the city of New- York. 
Among those who were grievously wounded v/na 
Lieutenant- colonel Gabriel Wtsjier, a gentleman of 
great respectability, a magistrate, serving among 
the Goshen volunteers, lu surveying the battle- 
field, the situation of Wisner arrested the attentiou 
of the Indian commander, who examined his con- 
dition. The chief saw that he was wounded past 
hope of recovery ; but he was, nevertheless, in the 
full possession of his faculties, and was even able 
to converse. BelieviJig his case to be altogether 
beyond the power of medical and surgical skill, and 
having no means of carrying him away, Brajit re- 
flected a moment upon his own course of duty. He 
was disposed to save his life if he cokdd, and yet 
felt that It was impossible. To leave him thus help- 
less and alone upon the field, in the possession of 
his senses to a degree enabling him to appreciate 
ali the horrors of his situation, woidd be the height 
of cruelty. Added to which was the moral certainty 
that the wolves abounding in the forest, guided by 
the scent of blood, would soon be gorging them- 
selves alike upon the wounded and the dead. The 
thought, therefore, that Wisi.er might be torn lu 
UBGes while yet aUve, seemed to him evpu mora 
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than savage cruelly. Under theae diairessing cir- 
cumstances and CO nside rations, the chief argued 
wjih himself Uiat true huniaajiy required a speedy 
Urminaiion of his GUfferings. Having formed thia 
conclusion, the next point was to compass his death 
without inflicting additional torture upon his frt:)- 
ingB. With this view, he engaged Wisner in con- 
versation, and, while diverting his attention, strucli 
him dead in an instant, and unperceived, with hik 
hatchet. It was but a savage exhibition of human- 
ily ; but there was benevolence in the intention, 
however strangely reasoned ; and the motive of 
[he linal blow is to be applauded, not withstanding 
the shudder caused by its contemplation. 

From Minisink, by a rapid movement. Brant fell 
Upon a Betileraent on the south side of the Mohawk, 
where, on the Sd of Au^ist, he made a few prison* 
€rs, the name of one ol whom was House. This 
man, with his companions, was carried back into 
the woods, and left in charge of the Indians, while 
Brant, with four or live of his warriors, went off 
upon some secret enterprise. On the fourth day after 
his absence, he retunied, attenJed by his four war- 
riors, but on horseback himself, having been wound- 
ed in the foot by a musket-shot. The nound, how- 
ever, was not like that of Achilles, in the heel, but 
by a buckshot in the ball of the great toe, and there- 
fore in a place less equivocal for a soldier's honour. 
Th^ then commenced their march in the directiou 
of Tioga ; but as House became too lame by walk- 
ing to continue the journey on foot, the Indiana 
C posed kiUing him. To this Brant objected ; and 
ing been acquainted with House before the war, 
he released him on condition of his taking an oath 
of neutrality, which was written by the chief in th« 
Indian language. House signed the oath, and Brant 
witnessed it. He was then released, and being some- 
where iu the vicinity of Otsego Lake, where Ge n- 
■ral Clinton was then making preparations for li^^ 
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celebrated descent or the Suequehanna, House caoi« 
Into Clliiton'a canip on the Sth of August, the daj 
previous to his enibarcation. 

Contempomneously with these occurrences, and 
while, as will subsequeutly appear, the alteation of 
the American officers was directed to more impor- 
tant iiiovemenls, Ihe Indians and Tories once more 
broke in upon the Pennsylvania border, in North- 
ampton, Lyconia, and the neighbourhood of Sunbtuy. 
Jn a succession of pett^ aHaire between the 1st and 
aut of July, several neighbourhoods were destroyed 
and mills burned. On Ihe I7th, all the principal 
houses in the township of Munsey were burned. 
Two persons were killed on that day, and four had 
been killed a few days previous, besides several 
taken prisoners. On the SOih, three men were 
killed by a small party hovering about Freeland's 
Fort, situated on the west branch of the Susque- 
hanna, seventeen miles from Sunbury. On the 28th, 
five days after the affair of Minisink, this little de- 
fence, which was garrisoned by only thirty men, 
and about fifty women and children, who had sought 
refU^ within its walls, was invested by one of Ihe 
M'Donalds, at Ihe head of two hundred Indians, and 
one hundred troops, calling themselves re^Iars. 
But, although wearing the British uniform, it was 
believed that they were Amcncan Loyalists. The 
enemy met with less resistance 'f'mag this irruption 
than would have been the case, but for the circum- 
stance that the greater part of the men had been 
draughted for the boat service of General Sullivan, 
who was then at Wyoming, preparing to enter the 
Seneca country. Fort Freeland was too weak of 
itself, and too weakly garrisoned, to hold out long 
against such a disparily of force. Captain Hawkins 
Boone, a brave officer, stationed with thirty men al 
a distance of some miles, marched to the relief of 
the fort immediately on hearing of the investment ^ 
The garrison had surrendered before hia arr*" ' 
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Boone, nevertheless, gave batlte to the enemy ; bnt, 
overpowered by numbers, he was slain, together 
with eighteen o! liia men, whose scalps were car- 
ried as irophJeB into the fort. Two other officers, 
^JaptainB Dougherty and Hamilton, were also killed. 
Ily tlie terms of capitulation, M'Donald stipulated 
to spare the women and children, and allow them 
to depart. The fort, and the houses ii> ;Is vicinity, 
were then burned. 

Meantime, the Shawanese were continuing theii 
riepredations upon the Ohio border of Vii^inia, with 
results certainly not unfavourable to the former. 

With these incidents closes the present volume. 
The second will open with a narrative of the mon 
formidable Indian campaign undertaken during tha 
contest for American Independence. 
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